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CHAPTER I. 


T was near midnight. The company 
gathered in a famous city studio were 
under the impression, diligently diffused 
in the world, that the end of the century 
is a time of license if not of decadence. 
The situation had its own piquancy, part- 
ly in the surprise of some of those assem- 
bled at finding themselves in bohemia, 
partly in a flutter of expectation of see- 
ing something on the border-line of pro- 
priety. The hour, the place, the antici- 


pation of the lifting of the veil from an 


Oriental and ancient art, gave them a 
titillating feeling of adventure, of a moral 
hazard bravely incurred in the duty of 
knowing life, penetrating to its core. Op- 
portunity for this sort of fruitful experi- 
ence being rare outside the metropolis, 
students of good and evil had made the 
pilgrimage to this midnight occasion from 
less-favored cities. Recondite scholars in 
the physical beauty of the Greeks, from 
Boston, were there; fair women from 
Washington, whose charms make the rep- 
utation of many a newspaper correspond- 
ent; spirited stars of official and diplo- 
matic life, who have moments of longing 
toshinein some more languorous material 
paradise, had made a hasty flitting to be 
present at the ceremony, sustained by a 
slight feeling of bravado in making this 
exceptional descent. But the favored 
hundred spectators were mainly from the 
city—groups of late diners, who fluttered 
in under that pleasurable glow which the 
red Jacqueminot always gets from con- 
tiguity with the pale yellow Clicquot; the- 
atre parties, a little jaded, and quite ready 
for something real and stimulating; men 
from the clubs and men from studios— 
representatives of society and of art gra- 
ciously mingled, since it is discovered that 
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it is easier to make art fashionable than 
to make fashion artistic. 

The vast dimly lighted apartment was 
itself mysterious, a temple of luxury quite 
as much as of art. Shadows lurked in 
the corners, the ribs of the roof were faint- 
ly outlined; on the sombre walls gleams 
of color, faces of loveliness and faces of 
pain, studies all of a mood or a passion, 
bits of shining brass, reflections from lus- 
tred ware struggling out of obscurity; 
hangings from Fez or Tetuan, bits of em- 
broidery, costumes in silk and in velvet, 
still having the aroma of balls a hundred 
years ago, the faint perfume of a scented 
society of ladies and gallants; a skeleton 
scarcely less fantastic than the draped 
wooden model near it; heavy rugs of 
Daghestan and Persia, making the foot- 
falls soundless on the floor; a fountain 
tinkling in a thicket of japonicas and aza- 
leas; the stems of palmettoes, with their 
branches waving in the obscurity over- 
head; points of light here and there where 
a shaded lamp shone on a single red rose 
in a blue Granada vase on a toppling 
stand, or on a mass of jonquils in a bar- 
barous pot of Chanak-Kalessi; tacked here 
and there on walls and hangings, colored 
memoranda of Capri and of the North 
Woods, the armor of knights, trophies of 
small-arms, crossed swords ofsthe Union 
and the Confederacy, easels, paints, and 
palettes, and rows of canvases leaning 
against the wall—the studied. litter, in 
short, of a successful artist, whose sur- 
roundings contribute to the popular con- 
ception of his genius. 

On the wall at one end of the apart- 
ment was stretched .a white canvas; in 
front of it was left a small cleared space, 
on the edge of which, in the shadow, squat- 
ting on the floor, were four swarthy mu- 
sicians in Oriental garments, with a man- 
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dolin, a guitar,a ney, and a darabooka 
drum. About this cleared space, in a 
crescent, kneeled or sat upon the rugs a 
couple of rows of men in evening dress; 
behind them, seated in chairs, a group of 
ladies, whose white shoulders and arms 
and animated flashed out in the 
semi-obscurity; and in their rear stood a 
crowd of spectators 


faces 


beautiful young gen- 
tlemen with vacant faces and the elevated 
Oxford shoulders, rosy youth already blasé 
to all this world can offer, and gray-head- 
ed men young again in the prospect of a 
new sensation. So they kneel or stand, 
worshippers before the shrine, expecting 
the advent of the Goddess of Aésthetic 
Culture. 

The moment has come. There is a tap 
on the drum,a tuning of the strings, a 
flash of light from the rear of the room 
inundates the white canvas, and suddenly 
a figure is poised in the space, her shadow 
cast upon the glowing background. 

It is the Spanish dancer! 

The apparition evokes a fiutter of ap 
plause. It is a superb figure, clad in a 
high tight bodice and long skirts simply 
draped so as to show every motion of the 
athletic limbs. She seems, in this pose 
and light, supernaturally tall. Through 
her parted lips white teeth gleam, and she 
smiles. Is it a smile of anticipated tri- 
umph, or of contempt? Is it the smile of 
the daughter of Herodias, or the invita- 
tion of a ghazeeyeh? She pauses. Shall 
she surprise, or shock, or only please? 
What shall the art that is older than 
the Pyramids do for these kneeling Chris- 
tians? The drum taps, the ney pipes, the 
mandolin twangs, her arms are extended, 
the castanets clink, a foot is thrust out, 
the bosom heaves, the waist trembles. 
What shall it be, the old serpent dance of 
the Nile, or the posturing of decorous 
courtship when the olives are purple in 
the time of the grape harvest? Her head, 
wreathed with coils of black hair, a red 
rose behind the left ear, is thrown back. 
The eyes flash, there is a snakelike move- 
ment of the limbs, the music hastens slow- 
ly in unison with the quickening pulse, 
the body palpitates, seems to flash invita- 
tion like the eyes, it turns, it twists, the 
neck is thrust forward, it is drawn in, 
while the limbs move still slowly, tenta- 
tively; suddenly the body from the waist 
up seems to twist round, with the waist 
as a pivot, in a flash of athletic vigor, the 
music quickens, the arms move more rap- 
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idly to the click of the heated castanets, 
the steps are more pronounced, the whole 
woman is agitated, bounding, pulsing with 
physical excitement. It is a Manad in 
an access of gymnastic energy. Yes, it is 
gymnastics; it is not @race; it is scarcely 
alluring. Yet it is a physical triumph. 
While the spectators are breathless, the 
fury ceases, the music dies, and the Span- 
iard sinks into a chair, panting with tri- 
umph, and inclines her dark head to the 
clapping of hands and the bravas. The 
kneelers rise; the spectators break into 
chattering groups; the ladies look at the 
dancer with curious eyes; a young gentle- 
man with the elevated Oxford shoulders 
leans upon the arm of her chair and fans 
her. The pose is correct; it is the some 
what awkward tribute of culture to phys 
ical beauty. 

To be on speaking terms with the phe- 
nomenon was for the moment a distine- 
tion. The young ladies wondered if it 
would be proper to go forward and talk 
with her. 

** Why not?” said awit. ‘*The Duke 
of Donnycastle always shakes hands with 
the pugilists at a mill.” 

‘It is not so bad”—the speaker was a 
Washington beauty in an evening dress 
that she would have condemned as inde- 
corous for the dancer — ‘‘it is not so bad 
as I—” 

‘* Expected ?” asked her companion, a 
sedate man of thirty-five, with the cynical 
air of a student of life. 

‘As I feared,” she added, quickly. ‘‘I 
have always had a curiosity to know 
what these Oriental dances mean.” 

‘*Oh, nothing in particular, now. This 
was an exhibition dance. Of course its 
origin, like all dancing, was religious. 
The fault I find with it is that it lacks 
seriousness, like the modern exhibition of 
the dancing dervishes for money.” 

‘*Do you think, Mr. Mavick, that the 
decay of dancing is the reason our reli- 
gion lacks seriousness? We are in Lent 
now, you know. Does this seem to you 
a Lenten performance?” 

‘“Why, yes. to a degree. Anything 
that keeps you up till three o'clock in the 
morning has some penitential quality.” 

‘* You give mea new view, Mr. Mavick. 
I confess that I did not expect to assist at 
what New-Englanders call an ‘evening 
meeting.’ I thought Eros was the deity 


of the dance.” 
‘*That, Mrs. Lamon, is a vulgar error. 
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It is an ancient form of worship. Virtue 
and beauty are the same thing—the two 
graces.” 

‘*What a nice apothegm! It makes 
religion so easy, and agreeable.” 

‘* As easy as gravitation.” 

‘*Dear me, Mr. Mavick, I thought this 
was a question of levitation. You are 
upsetting all my ideas. I shall not have 
the comfort of repenting of this episode 
in Lent.” 

‘Oh yes; you can be sorry that the 
dancing was not more alluring.” 

Meantime there was heard the popping 
of corks. Venetian glasses filled with 
champagne were quaffed under the bless- 
ing of sparkling eyes, young girls, al- 
mond-eyed for the occasion, in the cos- 
tume of Tokyo, handed round ices, and 
the hum of accelerated conversation filled 
the studio. 

‘* And your wife didn’t come?” 

**“Wouldn’t,” replied Jack Delancey, 
with a little bow, before he raised his 
glass. And then added, ‘‘ Her taste isn’t 
for this sort of thing.” 

The girl, already flushed with the 
wine, blushed a little—Jack thought he 
had never seen her look so dazzlingly 
handsome—as she said, ‘‘ And you think 
mine is?” 

‘““Bless me, no, I didn't mean that; 
that is, you know ”—Jack didn’t exactly 
see his way out of the dilemma—"“ Edith 
is a little old-fashioned; but what’s the 
harm in this, anyway?” 

‘I did not say there was any,” she re- 
plied, with a smile at his embarrassment. 
‘Only I think there are half a dozen wo- 
men in the room who could do it better, 
with a little practice. It isn’t as Oriental 
as [ thought it would be.” 

‘*T cannot say as to that. I know Edith 
thinks I’ve gone into the depths of the Ori- 
ent. But, on the whole, I’m glad—” Jack 
stopped on the verge of speaking out of 
his better nature. 

‘‘Now don’t be rude again. I quite 
understand—that she is not here.” 

The dialogue was cut short by a clap- 
ping of hands. The spectators took their 
places again, the lights were lowered, the 
illumination was turned on the white can- 
vas, and the dancer, warnred with wine 
and adulation, took a bolder pose, and, as 
her limbs began to move, sang a wild 
Moorish melody in a shrill voice, action 
and words flowing together into the pas- 
sion of the daughter of tents in a desert 


life. It was all vigorous, suggestive, more 
properly religious, Mavick would have 
said, and the applause was vociferous. 

More wine went about. There was an- 
other dance, and then another, a slow lan- 
guid movement, half melancholy and full 
of sorrow, if one might say that of a move- 
ment, for unrepented sin; a gypsy dance 
this, accompanied by the mournful song 
of Boabdil, *‘ The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 
And suddenly, when the feelings of the 
spectators were melted to tender regret, a 
flash out of all this into a joyous defiance, 
a wooing of pleasure with smiling lips and 
swift feet, with the clash of cymbals and 
the quickened throb of thedrum. And so 
an end with the dawn of a new day. 

It was not yet dawn, however, for the 
clocks were only striking three as the as- 
sembly, in winter coats and soft wraps, 
fluttered out to its carriages, chattering 
and laughing, with endless good-nights in 
the languages of France, Germany, and 
Spain. 

The streets were as nearly deserted as 
they ever are; here and there a lumbering 
market-wagon from Jersey, an occasional 
street car with its tinkling bell, rarer still 
the rush of a trembling train on the El- 
evated, the voice of a belated reveller, a 
flitting female figure at a street corner, 
the roll of a livery hack over the ragged 
pavement. But mainly the noise of the 
town was hushed, and in the sharp air the 
stars, far off and uncontaminated, glowed 
with a pure lustre. 

Further up town it was quite still, and 
in one of the noble houses in the neigh- 
borhood of the Park sat Edith Delancy, 
married not quite a year, listening for the 
roll of wheels and the click of a night-key. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVERYBODY liked John Corlear Delan- 
cy, and this in spite of himself, for no one 
ever knew him to make any effort to in- 
cur either love or hate. The handsome 
boy was a favorite without lifting his eye- 
brows, and he sauntered through the uni- 
versity, picking his easy way along an 
elective course, winning the affectionate 
regard of every one he came in contact 
with. And this was not because he lack- 
ed quality, or was merely easy-going and 
negative or effeminate, for the same thing 
happened to him when he went shooting 
in the summer in the Rockies. The 
cowboys and the severe moralists of 
the plains, whose sedate business in life 
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is to get the drop on of- 
fensive persons, regard- 
ed him as a brother. It 
isn’t a bad test of per- 
sonal quality, this power 
to win the loyalty of 
men who have few or 
none of the convention- 
al virtues. These non- 
moral enforeers of jus- 
tice as they understood 
it liked Jack exactly as 
his friends in the New 
York clubs liked him 
and perhaps the moral 
standard of approval of 
the one was as good as 
the other. 

Jack was a very good 
shot and a fair rider, 
and in the climate of 
England he might have 
taken first-rate rank in 
athletics. But he had 
never taken first-rate 
rank in anything, except 
good-fellowship. He had 
a great many expensive 
tastes, which he could 
not afford to indulge, 
except in imagination. 

The luxury of a racing 

stable, or a yacht, or a 

library of scarce books 

bound by Paris crafts- 

men, was denied him. 

Those who account for 

failures in life by a man’s circumstances, 
and not by a iack in the man himself, 
which is always the secret of failure, said 
that Jack was unfortunate in coming into 
a certain income of twenty thousand a 
year. This was just enough to paralyze 
effort, and not enough to permit a man to 
expand in any direction. It is true that 
he was related to millions and moved in 
a millionaire atmosphere, but these mill- 
ions might never flow into his bank ac- 
count. They were not in hand to use, and 
they also helped to paralyze effort—like 
black clouds of an impending shower that 
may pass around, but meantime keeps the 
watcher in-doors. 

The best thing that Jack Delancy ever 
did, for himself, was to marry Edith 
Fletcher. The wedding, which took place 
some eight months before the advent of 
the Spanish dancer, was a surprise to 
many, for the girl had even less fortune 


than Jack, and though in and of his so- 
ciety entirely, was supposed to have ideals. 
Her family, indeed, was an old one on the 
island, and was prominent long before the 
building of the stone bridge on Canal 
Street over the outlet of Collect Pond. 
Those who knew Edith well detected in her 
that strain of moral earnestness which 
made the old Fletchers such stanch and 
trusty citizens. The wonder was not that 
Jack, with his easy susceptibility to refined 
beauty, should have been attracted to her, 
or have responded to a true instinct of 
what was best for him, but that Edith 
should have taken up with such a perfect 
type of the aimlessness of the society 
strata of modern life. The wonder, how- 
ever, was based upon a shallow concep- 
tion of the nature of woman. It would 
have been more wonderful if Ahe qualities 
that endeared Jack to college friends and 
club men, to the mighty sportsmen who 
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do not hesitate, in the clubs, to devastate 
Canada and the United States of big game, 
and to the border ruffians of Dakota, 
should not have gone straight to the ten- 
der heart of a woman of ideals. And 
when in all history was there a woman 
who did not believe, when her heart went 
with respect for certain manly traits, that 
she could inspire and lift a man into a 
noble life? 

The silver clock in the breakfast-room 
was striking ten, and Edith was already 
seated at the coffee-urn, when Jack ap- 
peared. She was as fresh as a rose, and 
greeted him with a bright smile as he 
came behind her chair and bent over for 
the morning kiss—a ceremony of affection 
which if omitted would have left a cloud 
on the day for both of them, and which 
Jack always declared was simply a neces- 
sity, or the coffee would have no flavor. 
But when a man has picked a rose, it is 
always a sort of climax which is followed 
by an awkward moment, and Jack sat 
down with the air of a man who has 
another day to get through with. 

‘Were you amused with the 72 cing 
—this morning?” 

**So, so,” said Jack, sipping his . offee. 
“*It was a stunning place for it, that stu- 
dio; you'd have liked that. The Lamons 
and Mavick and a lot of people from the 
provinces were there. The company was 
more fun than the dance, especially to a 
fellow who has seen how good it can be 
and how bad in its home.” 

‘* You have a chance to see the Spanish 
dancer again, under proper auspices,” said 
Edith, without looking up. 

** How’s that?” 

‘* We are invited by Mrs. Broown—” 

‘*The mother of the Bible class at St. 
Philip's ?” 

‘** Yes—to attend a charity performance 
for the benefit of the Female Waifs’ Ref- 
uge. She is to dance.” 

*““Who? Mrs. Brown?” 

Edith paid no attention to this imperti- 
nence. ‘They are to make an artificial 
evening at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘*They must have got hold of Mavick’s 
notion that this dance is religious in its 
origin. Do you know if the exercises 
will open with prayer?” 

‘**Nonsense, Jack. You know I don't 
intend to go. I shall send a small check.” 

‘** Well, draw it mild. But isn’t this 
what I’m accused of doing—shirking my 


duty of personal service by a contribu- 
tion?” 

‘Perhaps. But you didn’t have any 
of that shirking feeling last night, did 
you?” 

Jack laughed, and ran round to give 
the only reply possible to such a gibe 
These breakfast interludes had not lost 
piquancy in all these months. ‘‘I’m 
half a mind to go to this thing. I would, 
if it didn’t break up my day so.” 

** As for instance?” 

*“Well, this morning I have to go up 
to the riding-school to see a horse— 
Storm; I want to try him. And then I 
have to go down to Twist’s and see a lot 
of Japanese drawings he’s got over. Do 
you know that the birds and other ani 
mals those beggars have been drawing, 
which we thought were caricatures, are 
the real thing? They have eyes sharp 
enough to see things in motion—flying 
birds and moving horses—which we never 
caught till we put the camera on them. 
Awfully curious. Then I shall step into 
the club a minute, and—” 

‘*Be in at lunch? Bess is coming.” 

‘*Deon’t wait lunch. I've a lot to do.” 

Edith followed him with her eyes, a 
little wistfully; she heard the outer door 
close, and still sat at the table, turning 
over the pile of notes at her plate, and 
thinking of many things—things that it 
began to dawn upon her mind could not 
be done, and things of immediate urgency 
that must be done. Life did not seem 
quite such a simple problem to her as it had 
looked a yearago. That there is nothing 
like experiment to clear the vision is the 
general idea, but oftener it is experience 
that perplexes. Indeed, Edith was think- 
ing that some things seemed much easier 
to her before she had tried them. 

As she sat at the table in a faultless 
morning gown, with a bunch of English 
violets in her bosom, an artist could have 
desired no better subject. Many people 
thought her eyes her best feature; they 
were large brown eyes, yet not always 
brown, green at times, liquid, but never 
uncertain, apt to have a smile in them, 
yet their chief appealing characteristic 
was trustfulness, a pure sort of steadfast- 
ness, that always conveyed the impres- 
sion of a womanly personal interest in 
the person upon whom they were fixed. 
They were eyes that haunted one like a 
remembered strain of music. The lips 
were full, and the mouth was drawn in 
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such exquisite lines 
that it needed the 
clear-cut and empha- 
sized chin to give 
firmness to its beau- 
ty. The broad fore 
head, with arching 
eyebrows, gave an in 
tellectual cast to a 
face the special stamp 
of which was purity. 
The nose, with thin 
open nostrils, a little 
too strong for beauty, 
together with the 
chin, gave the im- 
pression of firmness 
and courage; but the 
wonderful eyes, the 
inviting mouth, so 
modified this that the 
total impression was 
that of high spirit and 
great sweetness of 
character. It was the 
sort of face from 
which one might ex- 
pect passionate love 
or unflinching mar- 
tyrdom. Her voice 
had a quality the 
memory of which lin- 
gered longer even 
than the expression 
of her eyes; it was 
low,and,as one might 
say, a fruity voice, 
notquite clear, though 
sweet, as if veiled in 
femineity. This note 
of royal womanhood 
was also in her fig- 
ure, a little more than 
medium in heigit,and 
full of natural crace. 
Somehow Edith, with 
all these good points, 
had not the reputa- 
tion of a belle or a 
beauty—perhaps for want of some artifi- 
cial splendor— ut one could not be long 
in her company without feeling that she 
had great charm, without which beauty 
becomes insipi 
and with which the plainest woman is at- 
tractive. 

Edith’s theory of life, if one may so 
dignify the longings of a young girl, had 
been very simple, and not at all such as 


id and even commonplace, 
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would be selected by the heroine of a ro 
mance. She had no mission, nor was 
she afflicted by that modern form of al- 
truism which is a yearning for notoriety 
by conspicuous devotion to causes and 
reforms quite outside her normal sphere 
of activity. A very sincere person, with 
strong sympathy for humanity tempered 
by a keen perception of the lumorous 
side of things, she had a purpose, perhaps 
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not exactly formulated, of making the 
most out of her own life, not in any out- 
ward and shining career, but by a devel- 
opment of herself in the most helpful and 
harmonious relations to her world. And 
it se@med to her, though she had never 
philosophized it, that a marriage such as 
she believed she had made was the wo- 
man’s way to the greatest happiness and 
usefulness. In this she followed the dic- 
tates of a clear mind and a warm heart. 
If she had reasoned about it, considering 
how brief life is, and how small can be 
any single contribution to a better so- 
cial condition, she might have felt more 
strongly the struggle against nature, and 
the false position involved in the new idea 
that marriage is only a. kind of oceupa- 
tion, instead of an ordinance decreed in 
the very constitution of the human race. 
With the mere instinct of femineity she 
saw the falseness of the assumption that 
the higher life for man or woman lies in 
separate and solitary paths through the 
wilderness of this world. To an intel- 
ligent angel, seated on the arch of the 
heavens, the spectacle of the latter-day 
pseudo-philosophic and economic dribble 
about the doubtful expediency of having 
a wife, and the failure of marriage, must 
seem as ludicrous as would a convention 
of birds or of flowers reasoning that the 
processes of nature had continued long 
enough. Edith was simply a natural 
woman, who felt rather than reasoned 
that in a marriage such as her heart ap- 
proved she should make the most of her 
life. 

But as she sat here this morning this 
did not seem to be so simple a matter as 
it had appeared. It began to be suspect- 
ed that in order to make the most of one’s 
self it was necessary to make the most 
of many other persons and things. The 
stream in its own channel flowed along 
not without vexations, friction and foam- 
ing and dashings from bank to bank; but 
it became quite another and a more diffi- 
cult movement when it was joined to an- 
other stream, with its own currents and 
eddies and impetuosities and sluggish- 
ness, constantly liable to be deflected if 
not put altogether on another course. 
Edith was not putting it in this form as 
she turned over her notes of invitation 
and appointments and engagements, but 
simply wondering where the time for her 
life was to come in, and for Jack’s life, 
which occupied a much larger space than 











it seemed to occupy in the days before it 
was joined to hers. Very curious this 
discovery of what another's life really is. 
Of course the society life must go on, that 
had always gone on, for what purpose no 
one could tell, only it was the accepted 
way of disposing of time; and now there 
were the dozen ways in which she was so- 
licited to show her interest in those sup- 
posed to be less fortunate in life than her 
self—the alleviation of the miseries of her 
own city. And with society, and charity, 
and sympathy with the working classes, 
and her own reading, and a little drawing 
and painting, for which she had some tal- 
ent, what became of that comradeship with 
Jack, that union of interests and affec- 
tions, which was to make her life alto- 
gether so high and sweet? 

This reverie, which did not last many 
minutes, and was interrupted by the ab- 
rupt moving away of Edith to the writ- 
ing-desk in her own room, was caused 
by a moment’s vivid realization of what 
Jack’s interests in life were. Could she 
possibly make them her own? And if 
she did, what would become of her own 
ideals? 


CHAPTER III. 

It was indeed a busy day for Jack. 
Great injustice would be done him if it 
were supposed that he did not take him- 
self and his occupations seriously. His 
mind was not disturbed by trifles. He 
knew that he had on the right sort of 
four-in-hand neck-tie, with the appropri- 
ate pin of pear-shaped pear], and that he 
carried the cane of the season. These 
things come by a sort of social instin 
are in the air, as it were,and donotr . 
tax the mind. He had to hasten a little 
to keep his half-past-eleven-o’clock ap- 
pointment at Stalker's stables, and when 
he arrived several men of his set were al- 
ready waiting, who were also busy men, 
and had made a little effort to come 
round early and assist Jack in making up 
his mind about the horse. 

When Mr. Stalker brought out Storm, 
and led him around to show his action, 
the connoisseurs took on a critical atti- 
tude, an attitude of judgment, exhibited 
not less in the poise of the head and the 
serious face than in the holding of the 
cane and the planting of legs wide apart. 
And the attitude had a refined noncha- 
lance which professional horsemen scarce- 
ly ever attain. Storm could not have 








received more critical and serious atten- 
tion if he had been a cooked terrapin. 
He could afford to stand this scrutiny, 
and he seemed to move about with the 
consciousness that he knew more about 
being a horse than his judges. Storm 
was, in fact, a splendid animal, instinct 
with life from his thin flaring nostril to 
his small hoof; black as a raven, his 
highly groomed skin took the polish of 
ebony, and showed the play of his power- 
ful muscles, and, one might say, almost 
the nervous currents that thrilled his fine 
texture. His large bold eyes, though not 
wicked, flamed now and then with an 
energy and excitement that gave ample 
notice that he would obey no master who 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 530.—17 


had not stronger will and nerve than his 
own. It was a tribute to Jack’s manli- 
ness that when he mounted him fora turn 
in the ring, Storm seemed to recognize 
the fine quality of both seat and hand, 
and appeared willing to take him on pro- 
bation. 

‘*He’s got good points,” said Mr. Her- 
bert Albert Flick, ‘* but I'd like a straight- 
er back.” 

“T’ll be hanged, though, Jack,” was Mr. 
Mowbray Russell’s comment, ‘* if I'd ride 
him in the Park before he’s docked. Say 
what you like about aetion, a horse has 
got to have style.” 

‘** Moves easy, falls off a little too much 
to suit me in the quarter,” suggested Mr. 
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Pennington Doestater, sucking the head 
of his cane. ‘‘How about his staying 
quality, Stalker?” 

‘*That’s just where he is, Mr. Docstater ; 
take him on the road, he’s a stayer for all 
day. Goes like a bird. He'll take you 
along at the rate of nine miles in forty- 
five minutes as long as you want to sit 
there.” 

‘** Jump?” queried little Bobby Simer- 
ton, whose strong suit at the club was 
talking about meets and hunters. 

‘**Never refused anything I put him 
at,”’ replied Stalker; ‘‘ takes every fence 
as if it was the regular thing.” 

Storm was in this way entirely taken 
to pieces, praised and disparaged, in a 
way to give Stalker, it might be inferred 
from his manner, a high opinion of the 
knowledge of these young gentlemen. 
‘*TIt takes a gentleman,” in fact, Stalker 
said, ‘‘to judge a hoss, for a good hoss is 
a gentleman himself.” It was much dis- 
cussed whether Storm would do better for 
the Park or for the country, whether it 
would be better to put him in the field 
or keep him for a roadster. It might, in- 
deed, be inferred that Jack had not made 
up his mind whether he should buy a 
horse for use in the Park or for country 
riding. Even more than this might be 
inferred from the long morning’s work, 
and that was that while Jack’s occupation 
was to buy a horse, if he should buy one 
his occupation would be gone. He was 
known at the club to be looking for the 
right sort of a horse, and that he knew 
what he wanted, and was not easily satis- 
fied; and as long as he occupied this 
position he was an object of interest to 
sellers and to his companions. 

Perhaps Mr. Stalker understood this, 
for when the buyers had gone he remark- 
ed to the stable- boy, ** Mr. Delancey, he 
don’t want to buy no hoss.” 

When the inspection of the horse was 
finished it was time for lunch, and the 
labors of the morning were felt to justify 
this indulgence, though each of the party 
had other engagements, and was too busy 
to waste the time. They went down to 
the Knickerbocker. 

The lunch was slight, but its ordering 
took time and consideration, as it ought, 
for nothing is so destructive of health 
and mental tone as the snatching of a 
mid-day meal at a lunch counter from a 
bill of fare prepared by God knows whom. 
Mr. Russell said that if it took time to 


buy a horse, it ought to take at least equal 
time and care to select the fodder that 
was to make a human being wretched or 
happy. Indeed, a man who didn’t give 
his mind to what he ate wouldn’t have 
any mind by-and-by to give to anything. 
This sentiment had the assent of the ta- 
ble, and was illustrated by varied person- 
al experience; and a deep feeling pre- 
vailed, a serious feeling, that in ordering 
and eating the right sort of lunch a chief 
duty of a useful day had been discharged. 

It must not be imagined from this, how- 
ever, that the conversation was about tri- 
fles. Business men and operators could 
have learned something about stocks and 
investments, and politicians about city 
politics. Mademoiselle Vivienne, the new 
skirt dancer, might have been surprised 
at the intimate tone in which she was al- 
luded to, but she could have got some 
useful hints in effects, for her judges were 
cosmopolitans who had seen the most 
suggestive dancing in all parts of the 
world. It came out incidentally that ev- 
ery one at table had been ‘‘ over” in the 
course of the season, not for any general 
purpose, not as a sight-seer, but to look at 
somebody’s stables, or to attend a wed- 
ding, cr a sale of etchings, or to see his 
boot - maker, or for a little shooting in 
Scotland, just as one might run down to 
Bar Harbor or Tuxedo. It was only an 
incident in a busy season, and one of the 
fruits of it appeared to be as perfect a 
knowledge of the comparative merits of 
all the ocean racers and captains as of the 
English and American stables and the 
trainers. One not informed of the prog- 
ress of American life might have been sur- 
prised to see that the fad is to be Ameri- 
‘an, with a sort of patronage of things 
and ways foreign, especially of things 
British, a large continental kind of atti- 
tude, begotten of hearing much about 
Western roughing it, of Alaska, of horse- 
breeding and fruit-raising on the Pacific, 
of the Colorado River Cafion. As for 
stuffs, well, yes, London. As for style, 
you can’t mistake a man who is dressed 
in New York. 

The wine was a white Riesling from 
California. Docstater said his attention 
had been called to it by Tom Dillingham 
at the Union, who had a ranch somewhere 
out there. It was declared to be sound 
and palatable; you know what you are 
drinking. This led to a léarned discus- 
sion of the future of American wines, and 





a patriotic impulse was given to the trade 
by repeated orders. It was declared that 


in American wines lay the solution of the 
temperance question. 


Bobby Simerton 
said that Burgundy was good enough for 
him, but Russell put him down, as he saw 
the light yellow through his glass, by the 
emphatic affirmation that plenty of cheap 
American well-made wine would knock 
the bottom out of all the sentimental tem- 
perance societies and shut up the saloons, 
dry up all those not limited to light wines 
and beer. It was agreed that the saloons 
would have to go. 

This satisfactory conclusion was reach- 
ed before the coffee came on and the 
cigarettes, and the sound quality of the 
Riesling was emphasized by a pony of 
cognac. 

It is fortunate when the youth of a 
country have an ideal. No nation is 
truly great without a common ideal, ca- 
pable of evoking enthusiasm and calling 
out its energies. And where are we to 
look for this if not in the youth, and es- 
pecially in those to whom fortune and 
leisure give an opportunity of leadership? 
It is they who can inspire by their exam- 
ple, and by their pursuits attract others to 
a higher conception of the national life. 
It may take the form of patriotism, as in 
tliis country, pride in the great republic, 
jealousy of its honor and credit, eager- 
ness for iis commanding position among 
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the nations, patriotism which will show 
itself, in all the ardor of believing youth, 
in the administration of law, in the purity 
of polities, in honest local government, 
and in a noble aspiration for the glory of 
the country. It may take the form of 
culture, of a desire that the republic—lia- 
ble, like all self-made nations, to worship 
wealth—should be distinguished not as 
much by a vulgar national display as by 
an advance in the arts, the sciences, the 
education that adorns life,in the noble 
spirit of humanity, and in the nobler 
spirit of recognition of a higher life, which 
will be content with no civilization that 
does not tend to make the country for 
every citizen a better place to live in to- 
day than it was yesterday. Happy is the 
country, happy the metropolis of that 
country, whose fortunate young men 
have this high conception of citizenship! 

What is the ideal of their country 
which these young men cherish? There 
was a moment—was there not for them? 
—in the late war for the Union, when the 
republic was visible to them in its beauty, 
in its peril; and in a passion of devotion 
they were eager—were they not?—to fol- 
low the flag and to give their brief lives 
to its imperishable glory. Nothing is im- 
possible to a nation with an ideal like 
that. It was this flame that ran over 
Europe in the struggle of France against 
a world in arms. It was this national 
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ideal that was incarnate in Napoleon, as 
every great idea that moves the world is 
sooner or later incarnated. What was it 
that we saw in Washington on his knees 
at Valley Forge, or blazing with wrath 
at the cowardice on Monmouth? in Lin 
coln entering Richmond with bowed head 
and intinite sorrow and yearning in his 
heart? An embodiment of a great na- 
tional idea and destiny. 

In France this ideal burns yet like a 
flame, and is still evoked by aname. It 
is the passion of glory, but the desire of 
a nation, and Napoleon was the incar- 
nation of passion. They say that he is 
not dead as others are dead, but that he 
may come again and ride at the head of 
his legions, and strike down the enemies 





of France; that his 
bugle will call the 
youth from every ham 
let, that the roll of his 
drum will transform 
France into a camp, 
and the grenadiers wil] 
live again and ride 
with him, amid hur 
rahs, and streaming 
tears, and shouts of 
‘“My Emperor! Oh, 
my Emperor!” Is it 
only a legend? But 
the spirit is there; not 
a boy but dreams of it, 
not a girl but knots the 
thought in with her 
holiday tricolor. That 
it is to have an abiding 
ideal, and patiently to 
hold it, in isolation, in 
defeat, even in an over- 
ripe civilization. 

We believe—do we 
not?—in other tri 
umphs than those of 
the drum and_ the 
sword. Our aspira- 
tions for the republic 
are for a nobler ex 
ample of human socie 
ty than the world has 
yet seen. Happy is the 
country, and the me- 
tropolis of the country, 
whose youth, gilded 
only by their virtues, 
have these aspirations! 

When the party 
broke up, the street 
lamps were beginning to twinkle here and 
there, and Jack discovered to his surprise 
that the Twist business would have to go 


over to another day. It was such a hur- 
rying life in New York. There was 


just time for a cup of tea at Mrs. Traf- 
ton’s. Everybody dropped in there after 
five o'clock, when the duties of the day 
were over, with the latest news, and to 
catch breath before rushing into the pro- 
gramme of the evening. 

There were a dozen ladies in the draw 
ing-room when Jack entered, and his 
first impression was that the scream of 
conversation would be harder to talk 
against than a Wagner opera; but he 
presently got his cup of tea, and found a 
snug seat in the chimney-corner by Miss 











Tavish; indeed, they moved to it togeth- 
er, and so got a little out of the babel. 
Jack thought the girl looked even prettier 
in her walking dress than when he saw 
her at the studio; she had style, there was 
no doubt about that; and then, while there 
was no invitation in her manner, one felt 
that she was a woman to whom one could 
easily say things, and who was liable at 
any moment to say things interesting her- 
self. 

‘‘Is this your first appearance since last 
night, Mr. Delaney?” 

‘Oh no; I’ve been racing about on er- 
rands all day. It is very restful to sit 
down by a calm person.” 

‘* Well, I never shut my eyes till nine 
o'clock. I kept seeing that Spanish wo- 
man whirl around and contort, and—do 
you mind my telling you?— couldn't 
just help it, I” (eaning forward to Jacix) 
‘got up and tried it before the glass. 
There! Are you shocked?” 

‘*Not so much shocked as excluded,” 
Jack dared tosay. ‘‘ But do you think—” 

‘Yes, I know. There isn’t anything 
that an American girl cannot do. I've 
made up my mind to try it. You'll see.” 

‘** Will I?” 

‘“No, you won't. Don’t flatter your- 
self. Only girls. I don’t want men 
around.” 

‘Neither do I,” said Jack, honestly. 

Miss Tavish laughed. ‘‘ You are too 
forward,Mr.Delancy. Perhaps sometime, 
when we have learned, we will let in a 
few of you, to look in at the door, fifty 
dollars a ticket, for some charity. I don’t 
see why dancing isn’t just as good an ac- 
complishment as playing the harp in a 
Greek dress.” 

‘‘Nor do I; I'd rather see it. Besides, 
you've got scripture warrant for dancing 
off the heads of people. And then it is 
such a sweet way of doing a charity. 
Dancing for the east side is the best thing 
I have heard yet.” 

“You needn't mock. You won’t when 
you find what it costs you.” 

‘“What are you two plotting?” asked 
Mrs. Trafton, coming across to the fire- 
place. 

“Charity,” said Jack, meekly. 

‘** Your wife was here this morning to 
get me to go and see some of her friends 
in Hester Street.” 

‘You went?” 

“Not to-day. It's awfully interesting, 
but I’ve been.” 
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‘* Edith seems to be devoted to that sort 
of thing,” remarked Miss Tavish. 

‘* Yes,” said Jack, slowly, ‘she’s got 
the idea that sympathy is better than 
money; says she wants to try to under 
stand other people’s lives.” 

‘*Goodness knows, I'd like to under 
stand my own.” 

‘*And were you trying, Mr. Delancy, 
to persuade Miss Tavish into that sort of 
charity?” 

‘*Oh dear no,” said Jack; ‘‘ I was try- 
ing to interest the east end in something, 
for the benefit of Miss Tavish.” 

‘** You'll find that’s one of the most ex- 
pensive remarks you ever made,” retorted 
Miss Tavish, rising to go. 

‘*T wish Lily Tavish would marry,” said 
Mrs. Trafton, watching the girl’s slender 
figure as it passed through the portiére; 
‘*she doesn’t know what to do with her- 
self.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Yes, 
she'd be a lovely wife for somebody ;” 
and then he added, as if reminiscently, 
‘if he could afford it. Good-by.” 

‘*That’s just a fashion of talking. I 
never knew a time when so many people 
afforded to do what they wanted to do. 
But you men are all alike. Good-by.” 

When Jack reached home it was only 
a little after six o'clock, and as they were 
not to go out to dine till eight, he had a 
good hour to rest from the fatigues of the 
day, and run over the evening papers and 
dip into the foreign periodicals to catch a 
topic or two for the dinner table. 

‘*Yes,sir,” said the maid, ‘*‘ Mrs. Delancy 
came in an hour ago.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


EpItTH’s day had been as busy as Jack's, 
notwithstanding she had put aside several 
things that demanded her attention. She 
denied herself the morning attendance on 
the Literature Class that was raking over 
the eighteenth century. This week Swift 
was to be arraigned. The last time when 
Edith was present it was Steele. The judg- 
ment, on the whole, had been favorable, 
and there had been a little stir of tender- 
ness among the bonnets over Thackeray's 
comments on the Christian soldier. It 
seemed to bring him near to them. ‘‘ Poor 
Dick Steele!” said the essayist. Edith de- 
clared afterwards that the large woman 
who sat next to her, Mrs. Jerry Hollo- 
well, whispered to her that she always 
thought his name was Bessemer; but this 
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was, no doubt, a pleasantry. 
beautiful essay, and so stimulating! 
then there was bouillon, and time to look 


about at the toilets. Poor Steele, it would 
have cheered his life to have known that 
a century after his death so many beauti- 
ful women, so exquisitely dressed, would 
have been concerning themselves about 
The function lasted two hours. 
Edith made a little calculation. In five 
minutes she could have got from the en- 
cyclopedia all the facts in the essay, and 
she could have read five times as much 
of Steele as the essayist read while her 
maid was doing her hair. And, some- 
how, she was not stimulated, for the im- 
pression seemed to prevail that now Steele 
was disposed of. And she had her doubts 
whether literature would, after all, prove 
to be a permanent social distraction. But 
Edith may have been too severe in her 
judgment. There was probably not a 
woman in the class that day who did not 
go away with the knowledge that Steele 
was an author, and that he lived in the 
eighteenth century. The hope for the 
country is in the diffusion of knowledge. 
Leaving the class to take care of Swift, 
Edith went to the managers’ meeting at 
the Women’s Hospital, where there was 
much to do of very practical work, pitiful 
cases of women and children suffering 
through no fault of their own, and money 
more difficult to raise than sympathy. 
The meeting took timevand thought. Dis- 
missing her carriage, and relying on ele- 
vated and surface cars, Edith then took a 
turn on the east side, in company with a 
dispensary physician whose daily duty 
called her into the worst parts of the 
town. She had a habit of these tours be- 
fore her marriage, and though they were 
discouragingly small in direct results, she 
gained a knowledge of city life that was 
of immense service in her general charity 
work. Jack had suggested the danger 
of these excursions, but she had told him 
that a woman was less liable to insult in 
the east side than in Fifth Avenue, es- 
pecially at twilight, not because the east 
side was a nice quarter of the city, but 
because it was accustomed to see women 
who minded their own business go about 
unattended, and the prowlers had not the 
habit of going there. She could even 
relate cases of chivalrous protection of 
‘* ladies’ in some of the worst streets. 
What Edith saw this day, open to be 
seen, was not so much sin as ignorance of 
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how to live, squalor, filthy surroundings 
acquiesced in as the natural order, wo) 

derful patience in suffering and depriva 
tion, incapacity, ill-paid labor, the kind 
est spirit of sympathy and helpfulness o{ 
the poor for each other. Perhaps that 
which made the deepest impression on he) 
was the fact that such conditions of livin 
could seem natural to those in them, an: 
that they could get so much enjoyment 
of life in situations that would have been 
simple misery to her. 

The visitors were in a foreign city. Th: 
shop signs were in foreign tongues: 
some streets all Hebrew. On chance news 
stands were displayed newspapers in Rus 


sian, Bohemian, Arabic, Italian, Hebrew 
Polish, German—none in English. The 
theatre bills were in Hebrew or other 


unreadable type. The sidewalks and the 
streets swarmed with noisy dealers in ey 

ery sort of second-hand merchandise—ve 

getables that had seen a better day, fish in 
shoals. It was not easy to make one’s 
way through the stands and push-carts 
and the noisy dickering buyers and sel] 

ers, who haggled over trifles and chatfed 
good-naturedly and were strictly intent on 
their own affairs. No part of the town is 
more crowded, or more industrious. If 
youth is the hope of the country, the sight 
was encouraging, for children were in the 
gutters, on the house steps, at all the win 

dows. The houses seemed bursting with 
humanity, and in nearly every room of 
the packed tenements, whether. the in 

mates were sick or hungry, some sort of 
industry was carried on. In the damp 
basements were junk-dealers, rag-pickers, 
goose-pickers. In one noisome cellar, off 
an alley, among those sorting rags, was an 
old woman of eighty-two, who could reply 
to questions only in a jargon, too proud 
to beg, clinging to life, earning a few 
cents a day in this foul occupation. But 
life is sweet even with poverty and rheu- 
matism and eighty years. Did her dull 
eyes, turning inward, see the Carpathian 
Hills, a free girlhood in village drudgery 
and village sports, then a romance of love, 
children, hard work, discontent, emigra- 
tion to a New World of promise? And 


now a cellar by day, the occupation of 
cutting rags for carpets, and at night a 
corner in a close and crowded room on a 
flock bed not fit for a dog. 
a woman’s life. 
Picturesque foreign women going about 
with shawls over their heads and usually a 
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bit of bright color somewhere, children at 
their games, hawkers loudly crying their 
stale wares, the click of sewing-machines 
heard through a broken window, every- 
where animation, life, exchange of rough 
or kindly banter. Was it altogether so 
melancholy as it might seem? Not every- 
body was hopelessly poor, for here were 
lawyers’ signs and doctors’ signs—doctors 
in whom the inhabitants had confidence 
because they charged all they could get 
for their services—and thriving pawn- 
brokers’ shops. There were parish schools 
also—perhaps others; and off some dark 
alley, in aroom on the ground-floor, could 
be heard the strident noise of education go- 
ing on in high-vowed study and reciiation. 
Nor were amusements lacking—notices of 
balls, dancing this evening, and ten-cent 
shows in palaces of legerdemain and de- 
formity. 

It was a relenting day in March; patch- 
es of blue sky overhead, and the sun had 
some quality in itsshining. Thechildren 
and the caged birds at the open windows 
felt it—and there were notes of music here 
and there above the traffic and the clam- 
or. Turning down a narrow alley, with 
a gutter in the centre, attracted by fes- 
tive sounds, the visitors came into a small 
stone-paved court with a hydrant in the 
centre surrounded by tall tenement-houses, 
in the windows of which were stuffed the 
garments that would no longer hold to- 
gether to adorn the person. Here an 
Italian girl and boy, with a guitar and 
violin, were recalling la bella Napoli, and 
a couple of pretty girls from the court 
were footing it as merrily as if it were the 
grape harvest. A woman opened a lower 
room door and sharply called to one of the 
dancing girls to come in, when Edith and 
the doctor appeared at the bottom of the al- 
ley, but her tone changed when she recog- 
nized the doctor, and she said, by way of 
apology, that she didn’t like her daughter 
to dance before strangers. So the music 
and the dance went on, even little dots of 
girls and boys shuffling about in a stiff- 
legged fashion, with applause from all the 
windows, and at last a largesse of pennies 
—as many as five altogether—for the mu- 
sicians. And the sun fell lovingly upon 
the pretty scene. 

But then there were the sweaters’ dens, 
and the private rooms where half a doz- 
en pale-faced tailors stitched and pressed 
fourteen and sometimes sixteen hours a 
day, stifling rooms, smelling of the hot 
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goose and steaming cloth, rooms where 
they worked, where the cooking was done, 
where they ate, and late at night, when 
overpowered with weariness, lay down to 
sleep. Struggle for life everywhere, and 
perhaps no more discontent and _ heart- 
burning and certainly less ennui than in 
the palaces on the avenues. 

The residence of Karl Mulhaus, one of 
the doctor’s patients, was typical of the 
homes of the better class of poor. The 
apartment fronted on a small and not too 
cleanly court, and was in the third story. 
As Edith mounted the narrow and dark 
stairways she saw the plan of the house. 
Four apartments opened upon each land- 
ing, in which was the common hydrant 
and sink. The Mulhaus apartment con- 
sisted of a room large enough to contain 
a bed, a cook-stove,a bureau, a rocking- 
chair, and two other chairs, and it had 
two small windows, which would have 
more freely admitted the southern sun if 
they had been washed, and a room adjoin- 
ing, dark, and nearly filled by a big bed. 
On the walls of the living-room were hung 
highly colored advertising chromos of 
steamships and palaces of industry, and on 
the bureau Edith noticed two illustrated 
newspapers of the last year, a patent-medi- 
cine almanac, and a volume of Schiller. 
The bureau also held Mr. Mulhaus'’s bottles 
of medicine, a comb which needed a den- 
tist, and a broken hair-brush. What gave 
the room, however, a cheerful aspect were 
some pots of plants on the window-ledges, 
and half a dozen canary-bird cages hung 
wherever there was room for them. 

None of the family happened to be at 
home except Mr. Mulhaus, who occupied 
the rocking-chair, and two children, a 
girl of four years and a boy of eight, who 
were on the floor playing ‘‘ store” with 
some blocks of wood, a few tacks, some 
lumps of coal, some scraps of paper, and a 
tangle of twine. In their prattle they 
spoke the English they had learned from 
their brother who was in a store. 

‘*T feel some better to-day,” said Mr. 
Mulhaus, brightening up as the visitors 
entered, ‘‘ but the cough hangs on. It’s 
three months since this weather that I 
haven't been out, but the birds are a good 
deal of company.” He spoke in German, 
and with effort. He was very thin and 
sallow, and his large feverish eyes added 
to the pitiful look of his refined face. 
The doctor explained to Edith that he 
had been getting fair wages in a type- 
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foundry until he had become too weak to 
go any longer to the shop. 

It was rather hard to have to sit there 
all day, he explained to the doctor, but 
they were getting along. Mrs. Mulhaus 
had got a job of cleaning that day; that 
would be fifty cents. Ally—she was 
twelve—was learning to sew. That was 
her afternoon to go to the College Settle- 
ment. Jimmy, fourteen, had got a place 
in a store, and earned two dollars a week. 

‘*And Vicky?” asked the doctor. 

‘*Oh, Vicky,” piped up the eight-year- 
old boy. ‘* Vicky’s up to the ’stution "— 
the hospital was probably the institution 
referred to—‘‘ever so long now. I seen 
her there, me and Jim did. Such a boo- 
tifer place! ‘Nd chicken!” he added. 
**Sis got hurt by a cart.” 

Vicky was seventeen, and had been in 
a fancy store. 

‘* Yes,” said Mulhaus, in reply to a 
question, ‘‘it pays pretty well raising 
canaries, when they turn out singers. I 
made fifteen dollars last year. I hain’t 
sold much lately. Seems ’s if people 
stopped wanting ’em such weather. I 
guess it ‘ll be better in the spring.” 

‘* No doubt it will be better for the poor 
fellow himself before spring,” said the 
doctor as they made their way down the 
dirty stairways. ‘‘Now Ill show you 
one of my favorites.” 

They turned into a broader street, one 
of the busy avenues, and passing under 
an archway between two tall buildings, 
entered a court of back buildings. In 
the third story back lived Aunt Margaret. 
The room was scarcely as big as a ship’s 
cabin, and its one window gave little 
light, for it opened upon a narrow well 
of high brick walls. In the only chair 
Aunt Margaret was seated close to the 
window. In front of her was a small 
work-table, with a kerosene lamp on it, 
but the side of the room towards which 
she looked was quite occupied by a 
narrow couch—ridiculously narrow, for 
Aunt Margaret was very stout. There 
was a thin chest of drawers on the other 
side, and the small coal stove that stood 
in the centre so nearly filled the remain- 
ing space that the two visitors were one 
too many. 

*‘Oh, come in, come in,” said the old 
lady, cheerfully, when the door opened. 
‘*T'm glad to see you.” 

‘** And how goes it?” asked the doctor. 


“First rate. I’m coming on, doctor 
Work’s been pretty slack for two weeks 
now, but yesterday I got work for two 
days. I guess it will be better now.” 

The work was finishing pantaloons 
It used to be a good business before there 
was so much cutting in. 

‘*T used to get fifteen cents a pair, the: 
ten; now they don’t pay but five. Yes 
the shop furnishes the thread.” 

‘‘ And how many pairs can you finish 
in a day?” asked Edith. 

‘*Three—three pairs, to do ’em nice 
and they are very particular—if I work 
from six in the morning till twelve at 
night. I could do more, but my sight 
ain’t what it used to be, and I’ve broken 
my specs.” 

‘*So you earn fifteen cents a day?” 

‘When I've the luck to get work, m) 
lady. Sometimes there isn’t any. And 
things cost so much. The rent is the 
worst.” 

It appeared that the rent was two dol 
lars and a halfa month. That must be 
paid, at any rate. Edith made a little 
calculation that on a flush average ot! 
ninety cents a week earned, and allowing 
so many cents for coal and so many cents 
for oil, the margin for bread and tea 
must be small for the month. She usu 
ally bought three cents’ worth of tea at a 
time. 

‘It is kinder close,” said the old lady, 
with a smile. ‘‘The worst is, my feet 
hurt me so I can’t stir out. But the 
neighbors is real kind. The little boy 
next room goes over to the shop and 
fetches my pantaloons and takes ’em 
back. I can get along if it don’t come 
slack again.” 

Sitting all day by that dim window, 
half the night stitching by a kerosene 
lamp, lying for six hours on that nar- 
row couch! How to account for this old 
soul’s Christian resignation and cheer- 
fulness! ‘‘For,” said the doctor, ‘‘ she 
has seen better days; she has moved in 
high society ; her husband, who died twen- 
ty years ago, was a policeman. What 
the old lady is doing is fighting for her 
independence. She has only one fear— 
the almshouse.” 

It was with such scenes as these in her 
eyes that Edith went to her dressing- 
room to make her toilet for the Hender 
son dinner. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 











THE COACH 


THE HARVARD AND YALE BOAT-RACE. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A HARVARD MAN. 


BY W. A. BROOKS, M.D 


“TTNHEM’S the Harvards!” is the way 

many acrew are greeted by the New 
London urchin, as, with bags in hand, 
they step from the New York train and 
group themselves together, waiting for 
the train to pull out from the station and 
allow them to cross to the wharf and 
board the cranky launch which, with 
steam up, is waiting to convey them to 
their quarters, four miles up the Thames. 
Some of them perchance have been there 
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before, and to them the scenes are not 
new; but, nevertheless, they gaze about 
them, and over their faces comes a pained 
expression as they remember how Eli’s 
band led them down the course a little 
less than a year ago. 

When all are on board, the needle- 
shaped launch backs away out into the 
stream, and then turns her bow up river 
towards the massive piers which support 
that triumph of human ingenuity over 
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space, the iron bridge, the connecting 
link between the Groton and New Lon- 
don shores. 

In a few moments the launch reaches 
the bridge, and as she pokes her nose by 
the piers, all those on board instinctive- 
ly turn their eyes to the little point of 
land on the left shore, and tell each other 
that ‘‘ there is the finish.” And then all 
eyes are turned up the river, and as they 
rest upon a gravel bank, ’way off in the 
distance, it hardly seems possible that the 
man who measured that course was accu- 
rate. Certainly there are no four miles 
in the country that are longer, or look 
longer. Soon the Navy-yard, one of the 
decaying relicsof warlike times,is reached, 
and with a wide sweep to the left the 
launch makes for deeper water near the 
New London shore. The banks of the 
river are now rocky and wild. Occasion- 
ally a white painted cottage stands out 
from its green background of trees, but 
were it not for the railroad tracks which 








THE RACE. 


mark and mar the left shore, one would 
almost imagine that he was about to steam 
into an unexplored channel. 

While beauty of nature is appreciated, 
it does not appeal, however, to those half- 
browned boys, who are looking but for 
one object, ‘‘Red Top,” their home for 
the next two weeks. In a short space 
of time the launch takes a swing to the 
right, and there, straight ahead, with its 
red roof flashing crimson rays against 
the blue sky, is Harvard's boating home. 
Even in its loneliness there is a home- 
like air about the place. Closely snug- 
gled against a rugged cliff, whose sides 
have been cruelly gnawed by the avari- 
cious bridge-builder, it nevertheless has 
the dignity of being perched on a small 
bluff, and though it shares the limited 
space with a four-stoned cemetery, its 
broad welcoming piazza and wide open 
door completely take away the chilly 
sensation which the graveyard gives. 

With a bell to stop and two bells to 
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back her, the embryo pilot of the Har- 
vard launch brings her within a few feet 
of the wide float—near enough to throw 
a rope to the *‘ heeler” who stands ready 
to catch it. Searcely does she touch the 
float when, one after the other, the crew 
pile out and greet the ‘‘subs,”’ who have 
been sent down earlier to make things 
ready. Then each one makes for the 
quarters, eager to have his section of the 
common bedroom allotted. The cap- 
tain, of course, takes the captain’s room 
in the corner. Then the ** veterans,” if 
there. are any, take their old rooms if 
they want them, and the remainder are 
distributed as the captain thinks best, 
the subs, of course, being looked out for 
last, and generally getting the two cots 
near the chimney. 

But scarcely have all had a chance to 
unpack their flannel suits and arrange 
their belongings before the order is giv- 
en to get ready for their first practice 
row on the Thames. So down the little 
pathway which leads to the boat-house 
they go, and almost in less time than it 
takes to tell it they have gotten into their 
rowing-togs and taken their places by the 
shell. Together they lift it gently and 
earry it out on the float. Then, all to- 
gether, they drop it into the water. When 
each man is in his place the cockswain 
gives his orders to push off and get un- 
der way. 

With a long, steady swing they fall to 
their work, and having taken a dozen 
strokes or so, they ‘‘ let her run,” and rest 
on their oars. 

Half a mile up the river, on the same 
side as Red Top, they see a small cluster 
of houses with a flag-staff in front. But, 
as the Yale crew have not arrived, no large 
blue flag with a white ‘‘ Y” in the centre 
graces the top of the staff. They know, 
however, that they will be there in a day or 
two, and it is with reluctance that they 
obey the order, ‘‘ Eyes in the boat!” And 
now the launch comes up with the coach 
perched in the bow. As soon as he is 
within hearing distance he speaks to the 
crew, calls upon them for their best ef- 
forts from now on until the race, and then 
sends them off down the river. 

Somehow the sweeps feel differently 
than they did in the sluggish water of 
the Charles, and as the crew feel the shell 
shoot along, they gather renewed interest 
and enthusiasm from the change, and 
buckle down to their work with renewed 


zeal. But the coach is merciless. Fault 
after fault he brings to their notice 
Stretch after stretch he makes them row. 
and not until the shadows have crept from 
the banks and almost covered the entir 
river in darkness does he give the signal 
to return to the boat-house. With weary 
backs they lift their shell and carry it up 
the float. But a bucket of cold water 
and a brisk rub bring back their spirits, 
and the crew appetite asserts itself in 
loud cries for supper. What a supper 
they eat! Chops, steak, toast, and milk 
disappear as if by magic, and not until 
their tired stomachs refuse to be more 
heavily laden do they rise from the table. 

Once fed, like animals, they long far 
sleep, and in spite of songs, banjo-play- 
ing, and rowing incidents, they wait im- 
patiently for ten o’clock to come, and the 
order, ‘‘ All to bed!” Then for a few 
moments pandemonium is let loose. Be- 
cause they can sleep they do not want 
to. The mystic initiation of the new 
members is gone through, pillows and 
water are thrown, and the commotion in- 
creases until all are in such a state of 
hysterical excitement that it requires 
sharp words on the part of the captain to 
restore order. When all is quiet, the 
captain blows out the last candle, and 
tells the crew that not a man shall rise 
until called in the morning. 

Thus it is generally with a crew the 
first night at New London. Afterwards, 
as the day of the race approaches, and the 
mer become more nervous and irritable, 
they allow no one to deprive them of 
even a second’s rest. They are too much 
worried, and are glad of the chance to 
think the race over quietly to themselves. 

They rise the following morning at 
seven, take a short walk, and then are 
ready for breakfast. From eight until 
eleven their time is their own, and they 
pass it in reading, playing quoits, loun- 
ging on the piazza, or taking rambling 
walks through the woods back of the 
quarters. 

At eleven, or thereabouts, just as the 
morning breeze, which generally springs 
up about that time, is beginning to rough- 
en the surface of the river, they get into 
the shell and begin their day’s work. 
The hot June sun reddens and blisters 
their shoulders, and causes them to long 
for the morning row to end. But they 
are kept at their work, and after a series 
of short rows they gradually become ac- 
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customed to the heat and more content- 
ed. After an hour or so they return to 
the float, and in a few moments dinner 
is served. After dinner they loaf about, 
some doing thing, some another. 
Perhaps one or two of them will jump 
into the skiff, and spend an hour fishing 
in the shade of the old wharf which pro- 
jects into the river from the point below 
the At four o'clock they 
again assemble, and from four to six, or 
even later, they are sent for long stretches 
down the course. When they return they 
are tired and hungry, and it requires a 
good supper to bring up their spirits. 
The evening, as usual, is passed in singing 
and chafling one another, but all are glad 
when bedtime comes. 

The first excitement in their daily rou- 
tine is the arrival of the Yale crew. They 
have been there but a day or two when 
one afternoon they see coming up the 
river the Yale launch, loaded well down 
to her water-line with a living freight of 
Yale men As they pass 


one 


boat-house. 


and coaches. 


the quarters they cheer their rivals, and 
in return the Harvard men dip the faded 
crimson flag, which in a listless way has 
been floating over the roof of Red Top, 


and give tliree times three for Yale. From 
now on the blue flag with the white ** Y” 
in its centre waves from its staff, and the 
work of the substitutes begins. For it is 
the duty of the substitutes of each crew to 
keep an eye on their opponents. 

Let a man get into a shell from either 
float, and the fact is immediately noted at 
the other. Let a crew start out, and there 
is work for the substitutes immediately. 
Off they are sent in the pair oar or sin- 
gles, and are not allowed to return until 
they have followed and observed the crew 
from the beginning until the end of their 
row. Perhaps, instead of taking to the 
water, they run up or down the banks, 
and from some elevated point closely ob- 
serve the crews, and count the number of 
strokes they are rowing to the minute. 
Often it happens that the substitutes of 
both crews meet at the same point of ob- 
servation, and talk and chat with each 
other, exchanging all sorts of useless in- 
formation. When they return to the 
quarters they are besieged with questions, 
and given to understand that if they can- 
not see any better they had better pack 
up and go home. 

Upon them is ventilated all the irrita- 
bleness of the crew. If they come back 
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bringing the report that the other crew are 
rowing well, they are told that they do 
not know what good rowing is. If they 
report faults, they are told that they must 
have been cross-eyed: ‘‘they were not 
rowing that way when they started.” Af- 
ter a time they learn how to properly 
construct their reports, and interweave 
facts and fancies in a manner more ac- 
ceptable to the crew, so their life becomes 
easier. 

It is the incidents of the life at New 
London which in after-years come back 
to one, and the enjoyment of race-week is 
not limited to the chosen few who repre- 
sent the blue and the crimson. 

With a room at the Pequot, Fort Gris- 
wold, or Crocker House, the last week in 
June can be pleasantly passed listening 
to crew gossip, following the crews, and 
watching the yachts sail swiftly in and 
drop anchors in the wide harbor which 
forms the outlet for the beautiful river 
which is to be the of the 
struggle to come. 

It is great fun to follow the crews. 
You seldom see them together, for when 
one go up the river the other go down, 
and vice versa. Occasionally, however, 
by accident they meet, and then you are 
confronted by a cat-and-dog situation. 
Both crews cease rowing and rest on 
their oars. Neither will make the first 
move, and so they sit and glare at each 
other. In vain the safety-valves on the 
launches give warning of too much press- 
ure. Neither crew propose to give 
points on their rowing, and so they do 
not row. When, however, patience is al- 
most exhausted, by the aid of the tide, or 
by rowing by pairs and fours, they be- 
come sufficiently separated, and are once 
more off in opposite directions. 

It is a beautiful sight to see one of the 
crack crews dip their oars in the water, 
earry them home with a swing, and shoot 
them out quickly for a fresh hold and 
stroke. Scarcely a splash can be seen, 
and the shell travels as steadily as though 
driven by some unseen power entirely 
independent of the eight men. The Ga- 
briel voice of the cockswain, however, re- 
minds you that, beautiful as is the sight, 
there is tyranny in the government of 
those grand specimens of muscular devel- 
opment, and that they are but human, 
after all. ‘‘Watch your time, six!” 
‘What's the matter with you, five?” 
‘‘Eyes in the boat, four!” ‘ Up!” 


scene great 
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THE HARVARD 
‘Shoot!’ And long after you cannot 
make out the faces of the men you hear 
the exasperating cry which gives the beat 
to the stroke: ‘‘Up!” ‘‘Shoot!” 

Having seen the crews row, you com- 
pare their good points, and try to settle 
in your mind which one will surely win. 
And in the evening, at the hotel, you com- 
pare notes with others, and discuss the 
pros and cons until your judgment is so 
disturbed that you give up trying to reach 
a conclusion, and confine your statements 
to guessing. 

As the day of the race approaches, there 
slowly gather at the different hotels a 
crowd of enthusiasts, many of whom have 
At the Crock- 
er House you find a small army of news- 
paper men, quick on the scent of every 
item of interest in regard to the crew, 
and with them is always a small contin- 
gent of graduates, who love to talk over 
the races of other years, and compare this 
year’s crews with last. 

The evening before the race, in their 
quarters up the river, the well-trained 
oarsmen gather together after supper and 
talk over the coming race. Anxiety is 
betrayed in faces and actions, and only 
frequent changes in position enable them 
to endure the suspense between supper 
and bedtime. Perhaps they try to sing 
or joke, but the songs lack enthusiasm as 
they ring out in the night air, and the 
jokes fall flat. They realize fully for the 
first time how much depends on their 
twenty-odd minutes of work on the mor- 
row, aud how horrible it will be if they 
should lose the race. All day long they 
have noted the preparations. Old gradu- 
ates have visited them, wished them luck, 
and tried to cheer them up. The passing 
yachts have saluted them, and the gay 
parties on board have awakened their en- 
thusiasm by cheers. There was excite- 
ment in every breath of wind, and in- 
stinctively they have partaken of the ex- 
citement, until every nerve in their bodies 
tingles. When finally bedtime comes, 
with one last look at the heavens to try 
in vain to determine the weather for the 
morning, they turn to their cots and try 
to sleep. But to many of them sleep 
comes slowly. Over and over again they 
mentally row the race, win it, lose it, get 
ahead, break something and fall behind, 
until exhausted nature rebels, and they 
fall into a troubled sleep, to awaken in 
the morning feeling tired and exhausted. 


come miles to see the race. 


AND YALE 
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But while they try to sleep, and all about 
them is silent and still, at the boat-house 
all is activity and life. The last touches 
are being given to the preparation of the 
shell, which, resting upon its wooden 
horses, and vibrating slightly with each 
touch of the polisher’s hand, has a per- 
sonality which only an old oarsman can 
appreciate. Note how the polish glistens 
with each flash of the lantern’s rays. It 
has taken hours of work to get it, and 
the faithful attendant goes over it and 
over it, until from stem to stern it shines 
like a mirror, and feels to the hand like 
the surface of glass. When finished it is 
perfect, and stands silently ready to do its 
share of the work. 

At New London, things are different; 
the town is one blaze of light, crowds 
throng the streets, venders and hawkers 
fill the square, and eager hackmen be- 
seech each passer-by with, ‘* Ride to the 
Pequot House?” In the harbor, lights 
twinkle from the mast-heads of many 
crafts, and ever and anon comes the cry 
from some owner to his men telling them 
to come this way or that. 

At the Crocker House, a crowd surges 
in and out. Rooms are in demand. 
Everybody is excited. Bets are made. 
Drinks are taken. Chaos reigns. Until, 
late in the evening, the crowds thin out, 
and only here and there can be seen 


small knots of men who discuss, argue, 


and reason over the chances. It is early 
in the morning before the electric lights 
fall sadly and reflectively upon the weary 
clerk at the desk as he gazes at the empty 
lobby, and tells the sleepy bell-boy to re- 
arrange the chairs and pick up the loose 
papers. It has been a wild evening, yet 
fun and good frolic have predominated, 
and only occasionally has some misguided 
youth made notable exhibition of his ani- 
mal nature by drunken speech and inco- 
herent language. 

If one goes to the Pequot House, a bar- 
rack-shaped building with rickety walls 
and several annexes, situated just where 
the New London shore turns its front to 
the Sound, one finds a wharf, and from 
the wharf up the bank a poorly cared-for 
driveway, which joins the New London 
road at an acute angle. From the road 
to the hotel stretch beautiful green lawns. 
The whole scene is one of great natural 
beauty mingled with traces of the inter- 
ference and neglect of man. But every- 
thing is full of life there. 
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The broad piazza is alive with people. 
Pretty maidens, lovely women, jolly ma- 
trons, sit, walk, and chatter with men in 
full dress or yachting suits. Through 
the open windows come the strains of 
musie, and the lights thrown out on the 
lawns show groups of fellows whose gay 
laughing conversation plainly tells of 
the good time they are having. The 
anchorage-ground off the wharf is well 
illuminated with myriads of lights from 
the yachts, and small boats are continu- 
ally passing to and fro, bringing parties 
to the shore. Every once in a while 
the scene about the hotel is enlivened by 
the arrival of parties from New London. 
With a song or a cheer they announce 
their coming in the distance, and as they 
greet old friends almost the first question 
is, ‘Who'll win?” and then they say, 
‘* Let’s adjourn.” 


Bright and early the next morning 
everybody is up and on the move. Car- 
riages are engaged, tickets are bought, 
and arrangements made to see the race. 
Either crimson or blue is in every button- 
hole, and the wearers are eager for the 
fun to begin. The yachts in front of the 
Pequot House weigh anchor, and either 
steam up themselves toward the bridge, or 
else are towed up by some friendly tug. 
They have got to get their positions in 
the lines. Every one is hurrying towards 
New London as a centre. At the wharves 
launches are continually coming in and 
backing out, some for pleasure, some on 
business connected with the race. Above 
the bridge the yachts are being anchored 
in two long lines, forming a lane through 
which in a few hours the two crews will 
pass. From the bowsprits to mast-heads, 
and from mast-heads to sterns, flags of 
gay colors fly, and pretty women walk the 
decks and level glasses at every passing 
boat. Once in a while a cheer is heard, 
and horns and whistles give evidence of 
the excitement and noise to come. Ev- 
ery ripple on the water is noticed and 
scowled at, for every one dreads a post- 
ponement. 

Four miles up the river, at the quarters, 
it is as still and quiet as a village Sunday. 
A few men in bright-colored blazers and 
white duck trousers are scattered about, 
some looking at books, some talking with 
each other, but all keeping one eye on 
the weather and the condition of the water. 
In the boat-house the last finishing touches 
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are being given to the rigging of the shells. 
Straps are tested, nuts are tightened, and 

lastly the round leather buttons on the 

sweeps are givena coating of lard to make 

them turn easily. In front of the boat- 

house the captain and coaches are hay- 

ing a final understanding, and as they see 

the referee’s boat approach and hear the 

whistle’s signal they call to their men, 

and then all disappear. While they dress, 

through the window and cracks in the 

side of the boat-house they see a small 

fleet of steam-craft of all sizes and shapes 
come slowly up the river, and restlessly 
change their positions in the deep water 

to the eastward of the start. Then the 

breeze brings to their ears the sound of 
faint cheering, and coming up the rail- 
road track on the other side of the river 
they see the observation train, with its 
tiers of seats crowded with people, all 
framed in by canopies of crimson or blue. 

Cold chills creep up and down their spines 
as they realize that the long-expected hour 
has at last arrived. They are glad when 
the orders are given to pick up the shell, 
carry her out, and put her into the water. 

Then, when they find themselves in their 
places, and feel the rough handle of the 
sweep in their grasp, the greater part of 
their nervousness vanishes, and with a last 
tug at their toe-straps they are ready to be 
off. In short stretches and with frequent 
stops they worry their way across the riv- 
er, stealing occasionally a glance at their 
opponents, who are slowly rowing down. 
Then an order is given to keep their eyes 
in the boat, and they know that they are 
dangerously near the start. They drift 
by the starting-boat, and feel the hands of 
the boatman as he grasps the stern and 
holds it in position. Above and about 
them they hear an indistinct buzz of cheers 
and shouts, but their hearts beat so quick- 
ly that their eyes are half blurred, and 
they can with difficulty hold their gaze on 
the back of the man in front. 

At the word they quickly peel off their 
jerseys and pass them to the boatman. 
Then comes a time which tries the patience 
of all. They back her up a little, pull the 
bow round, then go out to the full reach. 
A second; it is a year to each man in the 
shells. There is a horrible silence, then 
the “Are you rgady? Go!” from the 
referee sends them off with a rush. 

If the reader has ever handled a sweep 
in a varsity race he will know how each 
man feels while he waits for the start. 
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190 HARPER'S 
There he is with his feet firmly pressed 
against the stretcher, his knees slightly 
bent, and the blade of his sweep just cov- 
ered with water. At the ‘‘Go!” like a 
spring he uncoils, gives a short swing 
with his shoulders, a shove with his legs, 
tears his blade from the water, rushes for- 
ward, and digs the water again. Three 
strokes and there is headway; a fourth, 
and he can feel the need of slower work 
and longer pulls. He hears nothing; he 
sees nothing. His mind isablank. There 
are a great throbbing in his head, an un- 
comfortable feeling about his stomach. 
His breath does not seem to come right. 
‘*Oh dear!” he thinks to himself, ‘‘I can 
never stand this.” But as the stroke 
lengthens, and the recover becomes slow- 
er, the mist slowly clears away from be- 
fore his eyes, the uncomfortable feeling 
vanishes, and the true work of the race be- 
gins. He nowsees the man in front of him, 
and gathering all his wits about him, he 
watches his time, tries to move with him, 
thinks of a thousand things in a second, 
but principally he is interested as to where 
the other crew is. He knows soon enough. 
As he comes forward for a stroke he catches 


a glimpse out of the corner of his eye of a 
moving miass beside him on the water. 


They are there. “But we're holding 
them,” he says to himself, and he shuts 
his teeth hard and puts more drive into 
his legs. ‘* Half a mile,” shouts the cock- 
swain. ‘‘Only half a mile!” It seems 
as though he had been rowing for hours. 
‘*Why don’t we gain?” These thoughts 
flash through his mind. But he pulls with 
his might. If he gains there comes to him 
slowly the knowledge that his crew are 
ahead, the moving mass beside him has 
gradually dropped astern, and now as he 
comes forward he can see his opponents 
as they struggle to regain the space they 
have lost. The sight gives him courage, 
and he feels as strong as an ox. The race 
becomes interesting. He never rowed so 
well in his life. Not a muscle becomes 
tired. ‘‘ One mile!” shouts the cockswain. 
‘* Only three more,” he thinks to himself, 
and the time passes quickly until the next 
mile flag is reached. Then something 
happens which brings his heart into his 
mouth. His oar, as he shoots it out on 
the recover, strikes a wave, the handle 
twists in his grasp, and before he can con- 
trol it the blade is the wrong way. He 
stops rowing, and wrenches his oar out of 
the water. The delay has enabled his 
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opponents to catch up, and as he sees 
them his spirits fall. But quickly getting 
into the stroke, he makes up for what he 
has lost by pulling all the harder, and soon 
he feels more at ease, for he knows he is 
gaining. Another mile,and he hears about 
him the cheers of the spectators on the 
decks of the yachts. <A half-mile farther 
and he feels sure of the race. ‘‘ Now. 
boys,” shouts the cockswain, ‘‘ only a half 
mile more.” 

Jove! how he pulls! and as nearer 
and nearer he gets to the finish, the more 
he sees and the more he hears. Cannon 
crash in his ear. Whistles and yells of 
delight are heard on all sides. Pulling 
a strong steady stroke, his crew swing 
along, and just before they cross the line 
they spurt to show what they can do. 
‘* Let her run!” shouts the cockswain, and 
the race is over. 

Perhaps there are artists who can pic 
ture on canvas a face expressive of per 
fect happiness, but they cannot give to a 
face an expression of perfect delight un- 
less they have seen how a man looks who 
has won a university race. 

Let us go back, however, to the first 
half-mile. Suppose, instead of gaining, he 
loses. He no longer catches a glimpse of 
the moving mass beside him. There is a 
strange silence all about him. Spurt af- 
ter spurt is called for. His arms and 
legs begin to grow heavy. The mist is 
coming back before his eyes. His breath 
feels hot and his mouth gets dry. ‘‘One 
mile!’ shouts the cockswain. ‘‘Only one!” 
he thinks to himself. ‘‘ Now pick it up!” 
He tries for a few strokes, pushes a little 
harder on his stretcher, and then he falls 
back into the weary way he was going. 

Now a pain comes in his side, and he 
has hard work to breathe. He has to 
row easier for a stroke or two. ‘*Two 
miles!” ‘‘Youw're gaining!” He rouses 
again, and makes another gallant effort, 
but it’s useless. ‘‘ Will the race never 
end?” ‘‘Three miles!” ‘‘Is that all?” 
He now begins to hear the cannon and 
whistles as they greet the crew ahead, 
and looming up over the cockswain’s 
head he sees the referee's boat, closely fol- 
lowed by a small fleet of steamers. Ev- 
erything appears to haul him back. He 
has the sensation as though he was row- 
ing up hill. A buzzing commences in 
his ears, his arms grow heavier, and when 
at length the finish-line is crossed he drops 
his sweep, and slipping back against the 
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knees of the man behind him, he rests 
his weary body, while sob after sob shakes 
his frame. 

In a few moments, however, severe as 
has been his struggle, he finds his strength 
coming back, and he wonders why he did 
not pull harder. 

But how does the race appear to the 
spectator? Perhaps he is fortunate enough 
to have a chance to watch it from a launch. 
If he is, he finds himself at the start on 
the other side of the river from the crews, 
for the water is too shallow the first half- 
mile of the course to allow a launch to 
follow closely, so he has to content him- 
self with watching from a distance. He 
sees the Yale crew coming slowly down 
the river, then the Harvard crew leave 
the float and paddle across. Now the 
two crews are together near the bank. 
The referee's boat gets as close as possi- 
ble. After a little manoeuvring he no- 
tices that the two crews are opposite each 
other, man for man. Then he sees their 
arms wave as they strip off the jerseys. 
There is a moment or twoof delay. Then 
a shout is heard from the observation 
train, clouds of spray rise on both sides 
of the crews, and he knows they have 
started. How quickly the men move! 
The shells fairly jump. In a few sec- 
onds, however, the splashing has stopped, 
and the blades begin to linger in the wa- 
ter. Long powerful strokes have taken 
the place of the short drives which were 
used at the start. As one crew come 
forward the other go back. The crews 
seesaw with each other, but the cock- 
swains travel steadily along. Now one 
sharp bow is ahead; now the other. Ex- 
citing? Justa trifle. The spectator feels 
as though he were rowing himself, and 
he inwardly wishes he was. Bow and 
bow the two crews pass the first half-mile 
flag. The launch approaches nearer, and 
crossing behind the crews, it follows the 
race a little in the rear, but just enough 
to one side to give a good view of the 
crews. Both crews have settled down to 
their best rowing. How grandly the men 
pull! The brown backs rise and fall with 
clocklike precision. Even at a distance 
the straining muscles can be seen to con- 
tract as the blades take the water. 

And when the drive with the legs puts 
still more of a strain upon those broad 
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backs and strong arms, their muscles stand 
out like tightened whip-cords. 

Now slowly but surely one crew creep 
ahead. Gradually the cockswain in one 
shell gets opposite the stroke oar-in the 
other. There he balances for a time, first 
a little ahead, then a little behind, then 
by a series of steady advances he is placed 
on the line with the next man—number 
seven. Here the same scene is repeated, 
and so on up the shell, until by good row- 
ing his crew pull him clean ahead, and 
the observer can see the space between the 
crews grow wider and wider. But from 
the Navy-yard the launch has to take a 
position more directly behind, and no 
longer can he see by just how much one 
crew lead. He gets a stern view of the 
crews, and can only observe the blades rise, 
skim the water, then disappear from sight. 

Now the men in the losing crew begin 
to gettired. The pace is too hot for them, 
and they slowly lose their form and 
move raggedly. The blades no longer 
take the water together; they tumble in 
one after the other, and splashing com- 
mences. There are generally one or two 
men in the crew who stand out from the 
others, and call attention to themselves by 
their pallor, by the wabbly way in which 
they row. Every moment it seems as 
though they must stop and give up; but 
they keep on, and your heart goes out to 
them as you see them make effort after 
effort to sit up and pull harder. The los- 
ing shell is driven slower and slower. 
The referee’s boat and the steamers and 
launches find it difficult to keep from run- 
ning itdown. They slow up a little, and 
become so crowded together that colli- 
sions seem inevitable. Their occupants 
become alarmed, and to the excitement of 
the race is added the excitement of the 
actual danger. But the skilled pilots keep 
clear of each other, and steer on down the 
river. 

The two crews are now in the lane be- 
tween the yachts. As they pass them, 
from the deck of each one a puff of smoke 
rises, a report is heard, and soon the smoky 
haze settles down over the struggling men, 
and the banks echo and re-echo with cheers, 
whistles, and explosions. 

Under cover of the friendly smoke the 
last crew crosses the line and the race is 
finished. 
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THE 


EVENING 


PARTY. 


BY GRACE KING. 


" here a sight! Is it not beautiful! 
Ah! There is nothing I enjoy so 
much as the happiness of the young!” 

Now that the critical moment of the 
evening was over for her, the company 
all arrived, and in so far compromised 
socially, it was impossible for the hostess 
longer to restrain her self-satisfaction, or 
suppress her desire for the flattery which 
had formed so delightful an anticipation 
during her preparation for the soirée. 
The remark was, however, felt by the 
critical to be a little premature for good 
taste. 

The responses were, under the circum- 
stances, compulsory. ‘‘ Indeed, a beau- 
tiful party!” ‘‘A beautiful evening!” 
‘*Such beautiful flowers!” ‘‘So beauti- 
fully arranged!” ‘‘ A beautiful bouquet 
of young girls!” ‘‘Such beautiful toi- 
lets!” 

The first lady had paid the compliment 
that came easiest and most natural to her; 
the rest, either from imitation, or from 
lack of imagination, or because they had 
not presence of mind enough for discrim- 
ination, repeated the current adjective. 

The occasion, as no one ignored, was 
rather critical: the initial attempt in so- 
ciety of people whose wealth was always 
the first item in the enumeration of their 
qualities. The issue had been made on 
the birthday of the only daughter. The 
whole of society seemed willing to partici- 
pate in the experiment. One could look 
nowhere without seeing friends and the 
young sons and daughters of friends. 

The young people were dancing in the 
large drawing-room on the other side of 
the hall. On this side was a small par- 
lor in which the mammas sat. There 
were enough papas in attendance to fill 
up some card-tables in an adjoining room, 
which, in virtue of a writing-table and a 
bookease, was called and thought to be 
a library. The silence of whist reigned 
in there, but in the parlor conversation 
rose and fell in irregular tides, rising at 
one moment to the clear distinctness in 
which discretions are to be said and heard 
of any one; sinking at another to the 
low monotone of indiscretions, when opin- 
ions may at any moment be misled into 
gossip. 

‘‘T am not so sure about these affairs 
for young girls,” began a mamma in an 


ebbing voice, after the last outburst, reas 
suring herself by a glance at the receding 
figure of the hostess. ‘‘ There are advan 
tages, but there are disadvantages too.” 

This lady’s opinion, however, seemed to 
have some damaging disqualifications at 
tached to it, asif, for instance, her own cir 
cumstances prevented her giving a party. 

“If a young girl is a great beauty ora 
great heiress—” 

An elderly lady, who had evidently been 
neither, was about to furnish a commen- 
tary, but a nervous, energetic mamma, 
with a woman’s intuition divining the ar- 
gument, answered it before it was spoken: 
‘** But a great deal depends upon the mo 
thers. Look at Céleste; her daughters were 
neither beauties nor heiresses; and with 
other disqualifications,” shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘‘ yet she married three of 
them.” 

‘‘ Ah, but she was Céleste! Where is 
she now? In the dancing-room, superin 
tending, managing, devising, arranging. 
I predict it she will do for her nieces just 
what she has done for her daughters.” 

‘‘Ah, well! At that expense!” 

‘*That is true,” a timid, belated respon 
dent got in her word with a sigh of self- 
depreciation. ‘‘The mother, after all, is 
the important thing.” 

‘‘After, or in default of the dof. 
least, that is what my husband says.” 

This authority did not appear to be un- 
impeachable, or the taste of introducing 
it into a circle where each one, to say the 
least, had some claim to a similar infal- 
lible director. 

‘*T wonder, Marie ”*—the last speaker, 
feeling the condemnation of the pause, 
sought to relieve it by a diversion—‘‘ if 
you object to evening parties, that you 
brought your daughter here.” 

Her malice was detected at once, and 
frustrated by brute strength, as it were. 

‘* Really, that Marron plays too me- 
chanically! I think it very pernicious 
having him ‘play so everywhere; it will 
have an effect on the music of the young 
ones.” 

‘You are right, my dear. He is al- 
ready influencing them. The other day 
I heard Idéo at her piano: ‘tam, ta, ta! 
tam, ta, ta!’ ‘But, my darling,’ I cried, 
‘what possesses you? I thought it was 
a horse, playing with his hoofs!’ ‘I am 
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playing like Marron, mamma,’ she said: 
‘listen. It sounds just like him! And, 
in fact, she played exactly like the per- 
ambulating piano in the street.” 

‘*T sometimes despair about the music.” 
This mamma showed the careworn face 
and the carelessly worn toilet of the many- 
childrened. ‘‘ You labor and strive from 
the moment a child can sit alone on a 
piano stool, and the first time your back 
is turned, Heaven knows what bad habit 
is going to creep in!” 

‘*That is true. It is a continual dip- 
ping up of water with a sieve. And then, 
too, there seems so much luck in it all! 
It is enough to discourage any one.” 

‘*That is the hardest thing about chil- 
dren—the education; all the rest in com- 
parison is a farce.” 

‘* Yes, and when it comes to results, to 
the grand and final result, it is hard to 
tell the difference between the real edu- 
cation and the imitation.” 

‘*Tt will be like lace. In old times a 
lady thought it a disgrace, a misalliance, 
as it were, to wear imitation ; now—” 
She perceived herself that this was ven- 
turing on delicate ground, and so instine- 
tively paused, adding the always conven- 
ient—‘‘ At least it appears so.” 

‘*But even the imitation is better than 
the absolutely — nothing,” braving her 
fear that the hostess might overhear. 

‘“Yes, as we used to say when the 
negroes made their grotesque attempts at 
manners and language: it shows good- 
will at least, and is meant to be a com- 
pliment to us.” 

‘* When it comes to that, we are, all of 
us, only imitations—that is, I confess only 
to myself—a poor imitation and cheap.” 

Only one who could have afforded it 
would have ventured to say that, and so 
the remark had no force. 

But this line of conversation was felt 
to have painful possibilities too, and so 
the topic was changed again. It is al- 
most impossible to keep a general conver- 
sation on safe grounds in an assemblage 
where all know one another. There 
seems to be no subject absolutely inno- 
cent. 

The music stopped, and the dancers 
had an intermission for a promenade. 

The young girls were only too willing 
to extend it into the parlor, and even 
among the whist tables, for the pleasur- 
able excitement of seeing themselves 
looked at. 


The expression of the mammas while 
the procession lasted! Such lightning 
glances of comparison, ill-concealed tri- 
umph, and still more ill-concealed de- 
feats! How carefully, how painfully had 
they prepared for show! Each separate 
physical attribute the recipient of »ar- 
ticular effort! The hair let down its full 
length when it was long and thick, and so 
artistically fastened up when deficient! 
And crimped and curled! Even natural- 
ly curling and undulating hair passed 
through the irons. Thin bodies were 
rounded with puffings of lace and tulle; 
the prettiness of full ones was as ten- 
derly bared. Small feet were enhanced, 
large ones condoned; even the eye- 
brows evidenced a reference to the ideal 
which prefigures a woman's destiny in 
the world. The nervous mothers could 
not forbear calling their daughters to 
them to retie a bow, smooth or fluff the 
hair. The difference between girl and 
girl, both as to looks and dressing, was 
painfully apparent, and one could not 
help becoming impressed with what im- 
agination was not needed to intensify 
into a crucial moment. Indeed, in some 
of the still ingenuous faces themselves 
could be read the discouragement of the 
éclaircissement which comparison and 
competition had brought about to a hith- 
erto intact satisfaction of self and dress, 
And the ones who suffered thus in their 
own eyes were frankly regarded by the 
others as innocent victims to a mother's 
incompetency. 

The mamma of such a one gave a sigh, 
and essayed by indirection to relieve her 
feelings. 

‘‘Valentine is really wonderful; her 
children always have on something new !” 

‘*Oh, of course! We can always con- 
fidently expect that of her. Who ever 
saw her but running a race after the 
fashions? She would break her neck 
rather than not keep up with them. Let 
me tell you what happened the other 
day. Some lady, in the most casual 
manner in the world, happened to re- 
mark in her presence that in a letter 
from Paris it was mentioned that chil- 
dren were wearing little capes. Valen- 
tine did not know -the lady who was 
speaking, and had never heard of the 
person who wrote the letter; but she went 
home immediately from that parlor, sent 
out her maid to Holmes’s for the stuff, 
and by the next morning all her chil- 
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194 HARPER'S 
dren were wearing short capes, just like 
the children in Paris.” 

‘“My sister told me,” contributed an- 
other—the music and dancing were well 
under way again now—‘‘that one day, 
when she went on some affair to Valen- 
tine’s, she found her ripping out all the 
pleats in every skirt in the house. She 
had just heard that pleats were no longer 
fashionable. She was so‘ busy that she 
really could not talk to my sister.” 

‘*Perhaps she was right,” confessed the 
discouraged mamma. ‘‘One must think 
so when one sees her family. It seems to 
me that for women it is the most profit- 
able use for time and money in the world 
—dressing. It is so important!” 

‘*And there are so many obstacles in 
the way of it! I mean good dressing.” 

‘*Unless one is—” A glance gave the 
address: the hostess. ‘‘ They say their 
wealth is enormous—e-nor-mous!” in- 


creasing the quantity of it into something 
monstrous by this simple device of sep- 
arating and prolonging the syllables of 
the adjective. 

‘Or why should we be here?” asked 
the sharp tongue, the never-failing dis- 


count on the society of women. 

‘* And the daughter will have a ‘ parti’ 
of her own choosing.” 

‘*When one thinks of it one is forced 
to ask one’s self the valuation, not of 
principle, not of morality, but of common 
honesty in the world/” 

‘“‘T think the churches ought to attack 
“” 

**Oh, the churches!” 

In a community where religion obtains 
at least a conventional recognition, there 
could be no rejoinder to this so tactful 
as a feigned deafness to it. 

And then the conversation, as it had 
done before several times, subdivided, each 
topic branching off to itself, the groups 
subdividing also, each woman holding 
fast to some little proprietary argument, 
and to the determination of making it 
heard, following her chosen topic—music 
or dressmakers or fashions or children, 
religion, wealth—and so making new 
pairings. The lady who had neither been 
an heiress nor a beauty, still pursuing 
the continuation of her idea, charged 
with it upon her sofa companion, with- 
out looking even to see who she was. 

‘‘As I was trying to explain— What, 
it's you, Louise?” 

‘** Yes, it’s I!” 
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‘*T have not noticed you here before?” 

“Oh! There are so many here,” as 
usual, giving the clew to her own self 
effacement. 

‘** But—it looks very well, very well in 
deed—” forgetting her idea about: society. 
the lady looked through her eye-glasses 
at Louise’s dress. 

‘Tf it passes unobserved, that is suffi 
cient, as you told us.” 

‘“*Tt must be sufficient; that is all about 
it. You have a daughter to bring into so 
ciety; if you stay at home until you ge! 
the money to dress fine—like—” There 
was no need to be more explicit, the allu 
sion always hit the mark this evening. 

‘* Yes; my husband could have made 
money too, if—” 

‘““Any one could, my dear—any one 
could. It requires only brute strength of 
conscience.” 

‘*But—it is very beautiful here. 

Louise, in her faded, rusty black gown, 
with its stiff new white ruchings at neck 
and sleeves, looked up at the glittering 
splendor about her as if from the depths 
of some immeasurable abysm. 

‘Yes; so,so. But where is your daugh- 
ter? Where is Louisette?” 

‘Sette? Oh, she was put in the room 
with the dancers when I was put here.” 

‘*Come, let us hunt her up; let us see 
what she is doing.” 

The stir of their moving off attracted 
the notice of the others, and all the buzz- 
ing, scattered conversation immediately 
forsook its separate topics to hive on their 
backs. 

‘* What a resurrection !” 

‘* An exhumation, rather!” 

‘“My heavens! Are they still in the 
world?” 

‘* Oh, I heard weeks ago that everybody 
who was anybody, even in name, was to 
be invited!” 

‘*They do show great energy, these—” 
looking around cautiously. 

‘* Well, we must keep up with the pro- 
cession,” said the lady who quoted her 
husband. 

‘** Poor thing! 
society?” 

‘**But what can she do out of it?” 

‘* That is the question.” 

And this ramified into an argument 
which unfolded all the entertainments of 
the whole carnival, with commentaries, 
biographical, narrative, and critical, upon 
all the givers, and upon many of the re- 
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cipients of them. In the midst of it 
Louise and her cicerone returned to find 
the young girl they were seeking stand- 
ing before them, dropped, as it were, from 
heaven, or at least come from no one 
noticed where. 

She was one of the thin ones, over 
whom the muslin and lace had to be 
puffed. She whispered something in the 
ear of her mother. 

‘“ What! Want to go home!’ The 
mother, without thinking, expressed her 
astonishment aloud. 

The daughter blushed sensitively, for 
in her mother’s astonishment was reveal- 
ed also a naive horror, not to say anguish. 

‘** But, my child!” in a whisper. ‘‘The 
supper! It is going to be magnificent! 
Don’t you want to wait for supper? It 
should be ready soon now!” 

‘“What! Is she not amusing herself?” 

‘*Ts she ill?” 

‘*Tsn’t she fond of dancing?” 

‘*Some one should have found a part- 
ner for her.” 

‘*It is a pity to go home so soon now.” 

‘‘In fact, the evening seems very long 
to me too.” 

‘* Yes, but one must not give up; if 
one gives up at the first ball, one will 
never be able to go through a second.” 

‘Yes; I told my daughter when we 
started that no matter what happened 
she must stay until the end.” 

The debate that followed was fruitful 
enough to carry them all through nicely 
to the pleasant goal of supper, at which 
they arrived well disposed for any con- 
version in favor of wealth; for a party 
supper is perhaps the one occasion where 
wealth can still hold its own against the 
claims of family, birth, and position. 

The defeated ones, for there seemed to 
be some occult reason for so considering 
them, made their way through the throng 
in the hall to the great door, and beyond 
that through the street loafers that crowd- 
ed the front steps, eagerly catching at any 
glimpses or snatches of sound of the in- 
accessible feast. In the dark silent streets 
every now and then one of Marron’s cres- 
cendos would come running after them, 
as if to tug at them and coax them to re- 

*turn, reproaching them for at least a want 
of thrift in throwing away a gratuitous 
opportunity for pleasure, like refusing 
some toothsome delicacy on the silly ex- 
cuse of want of appetite. 

The street led, however, away from the 


sound of the piano; bar after bar, note af- 
ter note, began to drop out of hearing, the 
hiatus of silence grew more and more con- 
tinuous, longer and longer, until at last 
the great stillness overcame the stutter- 
ing, stumbling sounds, as great sleep 
finally overcomes a nodding man. 

And so at last a stretch of street with- 
out, so far as eye could see or ear hear, 
any sign or sound of party-givers or party- 
goers, night everywhere filling it with 
night products—darkness, silence, sleep. 


The garden gate stood open, just as they 
had left it when they went out, forgetting 
in their excitement to shut it., 

The low, dim cottage was in hue and 
quietude a piece of the night itself. 

All sleeping fast inside—the fast good 
sleep that comes after domestic excite- 
ment, burying well all plans, hopes, fears, 
and excitements under its depths, the 
sleep which one thinks God must make 
ever vaster and vaster, deeper and deeper, 
that it may rise well over the increasing 
accumulations of brain life. 

The half-light, shining like a dim in- 
telligence in the hall, made the usual 
mysteries out of the commonplaces there. 

The party-goers tiptoed through them 
up the stairs to their chambers. 

The young girl struck a match and light- 
ed her gas. What confusion round about! 
The event that had come, had passed. The 
gloves, slippers, muslins, ribbons, neck- 
lace, hair-pins, fan, and the almost forgot- 
ten, but bought at the last moment, the 
new handkerchief; for of course there 
could have been no party without a suit- 
able handkerchief. They all went to add 
to the débris and confusion on floor, 
chairs, and bureau. And, like an edifice 
falling down amidst all its carpentry and 
masonry, she fell on her bed. 

She could hear her mother trying to 
keep her father awake long enough to 
hear the account of the party. All the 
rest of the family were asleep, still asleep, 
with anticipations of it. What feats of 
expectations, what feats of labor and pa- 
tience and financiering, during the past ten 
days! What worlds and worlds of stran- 
gers! What heights of beauty and finery! 
What roulades and crescendos of Marron ! 
What moments in the dancing - rooms! 
What—what hours in corners of parlors, 
with the mammas all talking! 

She turned on her face to cry noise- 
lessly. 
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THE 


PRESIDENT 


AT HOME, 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


\ 7. HEN George Washington was first 

elected President, and went to New 
York to take his place at the head of the 
country’s civil affairs, he was much con- 
cerned about etiquette, and he asked 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Adams to help 
him out. George Washington, as plant- 
er, militia officer, and commander -in- 
chief of the Revolutionary army, had 
made the acquaintance of all there was 
of greatness and politeness in the new 
country, and he was fully aware of the 
important place which ceremony held 
in the Old World, and of the gravity of 
the duty which rested on him to establish 
precedent for the new nation. Having 
finally determined on simplicity as appro- 
priate to the household of the head of a 
republic, those about him, and the news- 
papers and their readers at a distance, be- 
gan talking of the ‘‘ Republican Court,” 
‘His Excellency,” and ‘* Lady Washing- 
ton.” The receptions and formalities of 
President Washington and his wife were 
denounced as practices and characteristics 


of aristocracy, and even of monarchy. 
As there were not newspapers enough in 
those days for the spreading abroad of all 
the ill-nature of which our simple repub- 
lican forefathers were capable, there was 


an outbreak of pamphlets filled with 
moral and intellectual dyspepsia that did 
not add to the attractions of republican- 
ism. 

Washington’s social and domestic life 
was perhaps a little distant. He was a 
trifle too near to royalty, in point of time 
at least, and he was doubtless under the 
influence of the royal Governors of Vir- 
giuia, whom he had known and lived with 
both officially and socially. The memory 
of Greenwood Court and of his early pa- 
tron was in his mind. The rules of eti- 
quette which he established, however, 
were not followed very long. Jefferson 
kicked ceremony out of doors, and was 
so sincere an enemy of all forms and 
rules governing society that he risked a 
quarrel with England over the matter of 
precedence in going out to dinner. 

Presidents of the United States have 
generally possessed, what certain volatile 
foreigners have been pleased to regard as 
the national sin, seriousness. They have 
been busy men who have been obliged to 
make their own place in the world, and 


have risen by the exercise of that long 
patience which waits for its opportunity 
and the alertness which seizes it at thy 
right moment. The first five Presidents, 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Mad 
ison, and Monroe, were the only Presi 
dents whose lives were almost wholl 
passed in the practice of statesmanship 
These first five only, and Abraham Lin 
coln, had the broadening and wisdom-giy 
ing training of a national tragedy. The 
older men seem to us who look back upon 
them to have been born and to have lived 
on the plane of the world,and not to have 
been bounded by the conditions of a single 
country, and that country a great expanse 
of colonies and future States, mainly un- 
explored, with a fringe of people dwell 
ing along its eastern coast. These men 
fought and overcame a king, and negoti 
ated with the statesmen who were making 
history in the Old World, while he who 
came later was endowed with a spiritual 
power, a sublime faith and courage, and a 
prophetic vision, so that he was far above 
all the leaders of men of his day. 

A President may do almost anything 
without attracting general attention or ex 
citing more than casual gossip if he does it 
habitually. President Grant used to take 
frequent walks on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
for example, and in time people would be 
tray as little curiosity on meeting him as 
if he were no more than the rare Congress- 
man who has enough respect for his phys- 
ical well-being to walk to and from the 
Capitol. If Mr. Cleveland should take it 
into his head to stroll on the Avenue, the 
newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific would comment on the extraordinary 
fact for days. In other words, a President 
is expected to keep on doing what he has 
always done, and if he does not begin to 
walk on the Avenue on the 5th of March 
after his first inauguration he must not 
expect to be able to do so in the middle 
of his second term without exciting com- 
ment and a certain amount of distrust. 

The American citizen has an uncon- 
scious belief that all other American cit- 
izens, including Presidents, Governors,’ 
Senators, Mayors, and all that kind of peo- 
ple, live about as he does. The standard of 
each American citizen is the perfect stand- 
ard, and if his evening meal is tea, he 
would be slightly surprised to learn that 
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‘* PRESIDENT GRANT USED TO TAKE FREQUENT 
WALKS.” 


the President's is dinner, and the infor- 


that the dinner hour was eight 
o'clock would give him a topie of con- 
versation with his sympathetic family 
for a whole evening. 


mation 


So it is that when the President has a 
tooth pulled, or goes away on a sudden 
vacation or American 


on business, the 
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people become intensely interested ; and 
the President has a very unhappy time 
while he is in the publie eye, unless he 
happens to lack sensitiveness, or unless 
he has a store of vanity which is pleased 
by the evidence that he is an ‘‘attraction” 
within the meaning of the showman. 
If the President and his family should 
live in a glass house, and be continually 
on exhibition, the chroniclers of the period 
would doubtless find matter of moment 
in every act of the unhappy people, who 
would be thereby serving the country at 
an immense We should know 
when the baby had a new rattle, and 
remote citizens, unfamiliar with the so 
cial progress of our great cities, would be 
seandalized on learning that the Presi 
dent employed a valet who brushed his 
clothes and cleaned his boots every morn 
ing. It is quite possible, if the country 
knew all about the life of a President, 
that no one would ever again endure the 
pains and penalties of a second term. 

It is well for the President, personally 
and officially, that his countrymen as 
sume that his domestic life is very much 
like their own. 


cost. 


How far this assump 
tion is correct was attested unconsciously 
by a prominent member of the fraterni- 
ty called raconteurs in Paris and Wash- 
ington, but story-tellers elsewhere. This 
narrator of strange tales used, in telling 
a story about a President whom he did 
not like,and who had come from a rural 
community, to describe the evening fire 
side at the White House in the library, 
the family and their friends sitting about 
the hearth in slippered ease, the head of 
the nation clad in smoking - jacket, the 
motherly wife knitting in a _ rocking 
chair, the children on hassocks, apples 
baking at the fire, and a generous pitcher 
of cider simmering on the hearth. — It 
was a pleasant picture, and while this 
particular story-teller was moved by mal- 
ice in giving local color to his tale, there 
was a good deal of truth in it. Whena 
citizen of the republic attains the Presi 
dency he is likely to have reached the 
age when his habits, domestic, social, and 
otherwise, are settled for life, and the 
American citizen is right in his supposi- 
tion that the President and his family 
are possessed of the same habits in the 
White House that they acquired in their 
humbler sphere. 

Of the Presidents who came after Mr. 
Buchanan, one came from the camp; one 
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ad lived many years in Washington as 
, Congressman; one had been a city pol 
tician and a lawyer of fair standing at 
the bar; three others were lawyers in 
small cities who had been somewhat in 
publie life. General Grant brought the 
camp into the White House. Mr. Hayes 
had lived in Washington as a Represent- 
house. 
General Garfield had settled in the capl- 
tal in a house of his own, and had en 


itive at a hotel or a_ boarding 


joyed the kind of social life that may be 
had anywhere in this country, and that 
runs to literary clubs that are formed to 
facilitate the escape of unpublished manu 
To encourage talent and literary 
ambition was a great pleasure of the Pre- 
sident whose murder cut short the term 
that would have been 


scripts, 


marked by more ge- 
niality and agreeable 
talk than is usual at 
the White House. Mr. 
Arthur brought city 
customs and manners 
People 


know 


him. 

did not 
him were greatly mis 
taken in him. There 
had been a good deal 
of refinement and ele 
gance in Mr. Arthur's 
home, and its influ 
ence made the White 
House more of a so- 
cial centre than it had 
been 


with 
who 


before or than 
it has been since. 
Then came Mr. Har 
rison, who had passed 
six years in the Sen 
ate anda Washington 
and 
who 


boarding-house, 
Mr. Cleveland, 
went to the capital a 
bachelor, having lived 
his life in 
apartments in a Buf- 


most of 


falo business block. 
None of these men 
adopted the manners 
and customs of court 
life with the exception 
of Mr. Arthur, who 
insisted that those 
with whom he came 
in contact should 
pay his office a re- 
spect something more 
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than the formal decent respect of good 
manners. The rest knew nothing of the 
rules which Washington society had laid 
down for its own and their guidance, and 
which were as conflicting as the various 
that invented frequently 
modified them. Moreover, they have seem 


interests and 


ed to care a good deal less. They or their 
Wives or their secretaries studied up the 
necessary regulations that govern the in 
tercourse between the head of the nation 
and the diplomatic representatives of for 
eign And although Mr. Jetfer 
son insisted on taking out to dinner what 
woman he would, regardless of her hus- 


powers. 


band’s rank, modern Presidents have done 
their best to observe the proprieties in this 


respect, 





THE PRESIDENTS PRIVATE DINING-ROOM. 
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The ceremonies that disturb the life of 
the head of the nation are really few. He 
goes to his inauguration sitting in the 
carriage on the right of the man he is to 
sueceed. He rides back from the Capitol 
with the man he has succeeded sitting on 
his right. He receives the representa- 
tives of foreign powers when they come 
and when they go with some degree of 
formality. The burden of these events 
is shared between the President and his 


Secretary of State. There is usually a 
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wide difference of 
opinion — between 
the foreigners and 
the American citi- 
whom 
they come into offi 
cial 


zens with 
contact as to 
just how much cer 
emony the foreign 
ers are entitled to. 
Thev may be sure 
of this, that no ill 
will towards them 
is manifested by 
the omission of any 
form of etiquette 
The 


citizen 


or ceremony. 
American 
who happens to be 
President or Seere 
tary of State may 
be ceremonious or 
otherwise. It de- 
pends on his train 
ing. Mr. Arthur, 
Mr. Fish, Mr. Ev 
arts, and Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen ob- 
served all the pro 
prieties that are 
permissible in a 
government — that 
conduets its diplo- 
matie relations in 
plain clothes. Oth- 
er Presidents 
Secretaries 


and 
have 
often offended uni- 
formed dignity by 
democratic 
ners, that have 
been falsely  as- 
sumed to indicate 
indifference, or 
even coutempt: 
and at times there 
has been much 
chattering in club and drawing-room over 
the deadly offence given to foreign powers 
by what may be called sack-coat recep- 
tions of their diplomatic agents. 

The President's private life is largely 
free from social obligations. He does 
about as he likes. Custom, and the one 
of Washington’s precedents on which all 
his suecessors have seized with anything 
like avidity, make it improper for the 
President to go to any entertainment 
in a private citizen’s house in Washing- 


manh- 
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ton except a dinner, and even then he is 
limited to a most exclusive set, consisting 
of his cabinet, the Supreme Court, and a 
few very distinguished Senators. 

If he likes, the President may lead such 
a life as he passed at his home and before 
greatness came to him, so far as he has 
the time. He has very few hours, how- 
ever, for the indulgence of his domestic 
and social tastes. Most of his waking 
hours are devoted to the publie busi- 
ness. When he shuts the doors and 
sits down by the fire. or, in the beautiful 
soft nights of the summer, goes out on 
the piazza from which he can see the 
shining waters of the Potomac, it is usu- 
ally pretty late for visiting, and the closest 
friends of most of our Presidents are those 
who have not unlearned their early habit 
of going to bed betimes. 

When the President is finally con- 
vineed by his friends or his physician that 
he really needs rest and recreation, he is 
obliged to hide himself. He can shut 
out the publie at the White House, but he 
hears it clamoring about the doors. He 
can have some of his old friends from 
home, or who have been his familiars 
during his earlier public career; but he 
remembers through the few short hours 
of his recreation that he must bear the 
light again very soon, and come out of 
his happy seclusion. When he goes 
away, he must go where he cannot be 
followed. He cannot travel in public 
conveyances, or stop at hotels, or try to 
take a rest at places which are frequented 
by other and, to that extent, happier peo- 
ple. Washingtonians forget what the 
Presidents before the war did with their 
brief vacations. There was an attempt 
made when General Grant began the 
practice of spending his summers at Long 
Branch to find a tradition that the old 
Presidents considered it improper to quit 
Washington at all, except for a_ brief 
time, and on most urgent and important 
business. But General Grant did not 
care, nor did he seem to care for the pub- 
lic’s curiosity -seeking intrusion upon 
him. He grew used to it, and finally 
the public grew used to him at Long 
Branch as it did on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and ceased to bother him as it both- 
ered his more retiring successors, 

It was in order that the President might 
travel with some degree of comfort, and 
with some of the privacy that is enjoyed 
by millions of his sovereigns, that the de- 


spatch-boat of the Secretary of the Navy 
began to be used for his convenience 
Persons whose love of democratic simpli 
city leads them into extravagant utter 
ances have denounced this practice, and 
have stigmatized the unoffending boat as 
the “‘royal yacht.” Gradually these 
stern patriots have worked themselves into 
such a fury that they insist that the ship 
itself shall not be maintained. The ship, 
however, is of great use. It runs on the 
Secretary’s errands from navy-yard to 
navy-yard. In time of war it would be ab 
solutely necessary. In such a ceremony as 
the international naval review which was 
held in the harbor of New York in April, 
1893, it performed a conspicuous duty; 
and, to sum up, it is a poor soul, one that 
is sadly wanting in the redeeming grace of 
generosity, who snarls at the President's 
use of the boat either for his pleasure or 
his comfort. A good citizen will sympa- 
thize with the cares and burdens that rest 
upon the head of the nation, and will re- 
gret the annoyances to which the Presi- 
dent is subjected when he goes away from 
Washington in a publie conveyance. In 
stead of cavilling at the President's use 
of the despatch-boat, such a citizen is glad 
that the government possesses a convey 
ance that is proper and ready for such 
service. Ifa President has conscientious 
scruples against such employment of the 
public property, it would be wrong for 
him to disregard them. But whether he 
uses the boat or not is of no great impor- 
tance one way or the other. If he sails 
about in the ship on summer seas, his 
career will not be thereby ruined; and if 
he sternly declines to step on board except 
when he is acting as commander-in-chief 
of the navy, he will not, for that reason 
at least, shine glorious in history as the 
‘** President who paid his fare.” The 
hearts and minds of the American people 
are sometimes moved by trifles, but not 
permanently. 

The despatech-boats of recent years 
have been the Tallapoosa, the Despatch, 
and the Dolphin. The first two are at 
the bottom of the sea, and the last is the 
largest and best of them all. With its 
new banquet-hall, constructed for the fes- 
tal purposes of the Columbian celebra- 
tion, it is adequate for exacting social de- 
mands. Great festivities have made the 
hours pass quickly and pleasantly on the 
decks of all these ships. Many distin- 
guished foreigners have been carried by 
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them down the Potomac to the tomb of 


Washington. Europeans and Asiatics 
and islanders from the Pacific have been 
entertained in their cabins. And the 


President has often escaped on them from 
toil to quiet and recuperative hours. 
When the President does go sailing on 
the Dolphin, or when he goes a-fishing 
to some lonely and remote spot which the 
reporter of the daily newspaper cannot 
reach without rowing, he takes his best 
friends with him. He chooses the man 
who can tell him the best stories; the man 
whose skill at cards is just great enough 
to make the accomplishment of his defeat 
interesting; the man who can make the 
best salad or cook some other dish the 
best; the man who can sit up latest or 
who is willing to go to bed earliest; the 
man who is most familiar with the kind 
of poetry that our fathers loved to quote; 
or the man who has mastered the realism 
of Ibsen, and who can make the President 
understand the new departure during the 


trip; the man whounderstands theology,or 
history, or whist, or backgammon, or eat- 
ing—anything but government and law. 
When the President steps on board the 
yaclit, or pulls on his big  fishing-boots, 
or starts out with his gun over his shoul- 
der, he likes to feel as he used to when 
Saturday came in his boyhood, or when 
he closed his law-books and started off on 
his summer vacation. He wants to have 
no cares, and he insists on comradeship. 
He takes to the boat, or he makes his way 
to secluded places, because he wants to 
escape from the greatness which the of- 
fice has thrust upon him, and of which 
the public insists upon reminding him. 
The President is probably happy when 
the public cannot get at him with its pet- 
ty exactions, when he is secure with his 
friends, or when he is alone with the im- 
portant part of his work at the White 
House, after the doors are closed, and 
when it is too late for any visitor to be 
ad mitted. 




















SPECIMEN 


JONES. 


BY OWEN WISTER 


PHRAIM. the proprietor of Twenty 


Mile, had wasted his day in bury- 


ing a man. He did not know 
the man. He had found him, or 
what the Apaches had left of him, 
sprawled among charred 
sticks just outside the Cafion del 
It was a useful discovery in its 
way, for otherwise Ephraim might have 
gone on hunting his strayed horses near 
the cafion, and ended among charred sticks 
himself. Very likely the Indians were 
far away by this time, but he returned to 
Twenty Mile with the man tied to his sad- 
dle, and his pony nervously snorting. 
And now the day was done, and the man 
lay in the earth, and they had even built 
a fence round him; for the hole was preity 
shallow, and coyotes have a way of smell- 
ing this sort of thing a long way off when 
they are hungry, and the man was not in 


some 


Oro. 


acoffin. They were always short of cof- 
fins in Arizona. 

Day was done at Twenty Mile, and the 
customary activity prevailed inside that 
flat-roofed cube of mud. Sounds of sing- 
ing, shooting, dancing, and Mexican tunes 
on the concertina came out of the win- 
dows hand in hand, to widen and die 
among the hills. A limber, pretty boy, 
who might be nineteen, was dancing en- 
ergetically, while a grave old gentleman, 
with tobacco running down his beard, 
pointed a pistol at the boy's heels, and 
shot a hole in the earth now and then to 
show that the weapon was really loaded. 
Everybody was quite used to all of this 
excepting the boy. He was an Eastern 
new-comer, passing his first evening at a 
place of entertainment. 

Night in and night out, every guest at 
Twenty Mile was either happy and full of 
whiskey, or else his friends were making 
arrangements for his funeral. 
water at Twenty Mile 
two score of miles. 


There was 

the only water for 
Consequently it was 
an important station on the road between 
the southern country and Old Camp Grant, 
and the new mines north of the Mescal 
Range. The stunt, liquor-perfumed adobe 
cabin lay on the gray floor of the desert 
like an isolated slab of chocolate. A cor- 
ral, two desolate stable-sheds, and the 
slowly turning windmill were all else. 
Here Ephraim and one or two helpers 
abode, armed against Indians, and sell- 
ing whiskey. Variety in their vocation 
of drinking and killing was brought them 
by the travellers. These passed and pass- 
ed through the glaring vacant months 
—some days only one ragged fortune- 
hunter, riding a pony; again by twos and 
threes, with high-loaded burros; and some- 
times they came in companies, walking 
beside their clanking freight - wagons. 
Some were voung, and some were old, and 
all drank whiskey, and wore knives and 
guns to keep each other civil. Most of 
them were bound for the mines, and some 
of them sometimes returned. No man 
trusted the next man, and their names, 
when they had any, would be O’Rafferty, 
Angus, Schwartzmeyer, José Maria, and 
Smith. All stopped for one night; some 
longer, remaining drunk and _ profitable 
to Ephraim; now and then one staid per- 
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manently, and had a fence built round 
him. Whoever came, and whatever be- 
fell them, Twenty Mile was chronically 
hilarious after sundown—a dot of riot in 
the dumb Arizona night. 

On this particular evening they had a 
tenderfoot. The boy, being new in Ari- 
zona, still trusted his neighbor. Such peo- 
ple turned up occasionally. This one had 
paid for everybody’s drink several times, 
because he felt friendly, and never no- 
ticed that nobody ever paid for his. They 
had played cards with him, stolen his 
spurs, and now they were making him 
dance. It was an ancient pastime; yet 
two or three were glad to stand round 
and watch it, because it was some time 
since they had been to the opera. Now 
the tenderfoot-had misunderstood these 
friends at the beginning, supposing him- 
self to be among good fellows, and they 
therefore naturally set him down as a 
fool. But even while dancing you may 
learn much, and suddenly. The boy, be- 
sides being limber, had good tough black 
hair, and it was not in fear, but with a 
cold blue eye, that he looked at the old 
gentleman. The trouble had been that 
his own revolver had somehow hitched, 
so he could not pull it from the holster at 
the necessary moment. 

‘*Tried to draw on me, did yer?” said 
the old gentleman. ‘‘Step higher! Step, 
now, or I'll crack open yer kneepans, ye 
robin’s egg.” 

‘*Thinks he’s having a bad time,” re- 
marked Ephraim. ‘‘Wonder how he'd 
like to have been that man the Injuns had 
sport with ?” 

‘* Weren't his ear funny?” said one who 
had helped bury the man. 

“Kar?” said Ephraim. ‘‘ You boys 
ought to been along when I found him, 
and seen the way they'd fixed up his 
mouth.” Ephraim explained the details 
simply, and the listeners shivered. But 
Ephraim was a humorist. ‘‘ Wonder how 
it feels,” he continued, ‘‘ to have—” 

Here the boy sickened at his com- 
ments and the loud laughter. Yet a few 
hours earlier these same half-drunken 
jesters had laid the man to rest with de- 
cent humanity. The boy was taking his 
first dose of Arizona. By no meansevery- 
body was looking at his jig. They had 
seen tenderfeet so often. There was a 
Mexican game of cards; there was the 
concertina; and over in the corner sat 
Specimen Jones, with his back to the com- 
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pany, singing to himself. Nothing had 
been said or done that entertained him in 
the least. He had seen everything quite 
often. 

‘‘Higher! skip higher, you elegant 
calf,” remarked the old gentleman to the 
tenderfoot. ‘‘ High-yer!” and he placid- 
ly fired a fourth shot that scraped the 
boy’s boot at the ankle and threw earth 
over the clock, so that you could not tell 
the minute from the hour hand. 

‘*** Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ ”’ 
sang Specimen Jones, softly. They did 
not care much for his songs in Arizona. 
These lyrics were all, or nearly all, that 
he retained of the days when he was 
twenty, although he was but twenty-six 
now. 

The boy was cutting pigeon-wings, the 
concertina played ‘* Matamoras,” Jones 
continued his lyric, when two Mexicans 
leaped at each other, and the concertina 
stopped with a quack. 

‘Quit it!” said Ephraim from behind 
the bar,covering the two with his weapon. 
‘“‘T don’t want any greasers scrapping 
round here to-night. We've just got 
cleaned up.” 

It had been cards, but the Mexicans 
made peace, to the regret of Specimen 
Jones. He had looked round with some 
hopes of a crisis, and now for the first 
time he noticed the boy. 

‘*Blamed if he ain’t neat,” he said. 
But interest faded from his eye, and he 
turned again tothe wall. ‘‘‘ Lieb Vater- 
land magst ruhig sein,’ he melodiously 
observed. His repertory was wide and 
refined. When he sang he was always 
grammatical. 

‘*Ye kin stop, kid,” said the old gen- 
tleman, not unkindly, and he shoved his 
pistol into his belt. 

The boy ceased. He had been think- 
ing matters over. Being lithe and strong, 
he was not tired nor much out of breath, 
but he was trembling with the plan and 
the prospect he had laid out for himself. 
‘*Set ’em up,” he said to Ephraim. ‘Set 
‘em up again all round.” 

His voice caused Specimen Jones to turn 
and look once more, while the old gen- 
tleman, still benevolent, said, ‘‘ Yer lan- 
gwidge means pleasanter than it sounds, 
kid.” He glanced at the boy's holster, 
and knew he need not keep a very sharp 
watch as to that. Its owner had bungled 
over it once already. All the old gentle- 
man did was to place himself next the 
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boy on the off side from the holster; any 
move the tenderfoot’s hand might make 
for it would be green and unskilful and 
easily anticipated. The company lined 
up along the bar, and the bottle slid from 
glass to glass. The boy and his torment- 
or stood together in the middle of the 
line, and the tormentor, always with half 
a thought for the holster, handled his 
drink on the wet counter, waiting till all 
should be filled and ready to swallow 
simultaneously, as befits good manners. 

‘“ Well, my regards,” he said, seeing 
the boy raise his glass; and as the old 
gentleman’s arm lifted in unison, expos- 
ing his waist, the boy reached down a 
lightning hand, caught the old gentle- 
man’s own pistol, and jammed it in his 
face. 

‘*Now you'll dance,” said he. 

‘“Whoop!” said Specimen Jones, de- 
lighted. ‘* Blamed if he ain’t neat!” 
And Jones’s handsome face lighted keenly. 

‘‘Hold on!” the boy sang out, for the 
amazed old gentleman was mechanically 
drinking his whiskey out of sheer fright. 
The rest had forgotten their drinks. ‘* Not 
one swallow,” the boy continued. ‘‘ No, 
you'll not put it down either. You'll 
keep hold of it,and you'll dance all round 
this place. Around and around. And 
don’t you spill any. And I'll be think- 
ing what you'll do after that.” 

Specimen Jones eyed the boy with 
growing esteem. ‘* Why, he ain’t bigger 
than a pint of cider,” said he. 

‘*Prance away!” commanded the ten- 
derfoot, and fired a shot between the old 
gentleman's not widely straddled legs. 

‘* You hev the floor, Mr. Adams,” Jones 
observed, respectfully, at the old gentle- 
man’s agile leap. ‘‘I’'ll let no man here 
interrupt you.” So the capering began, 
and the company stood back to make 
room. ‘‘lI’ve saw juicy things in this 
Territory,” continued Specimen Jones, 
aloud, to himself, ‘‘ but this combination 
fills my bill.” 

He shook his head sagely, following 
the black-haired boy with his eye. That 
youth was steering Mr. Adams round the 
room with the pistol, proud as a ring- 
master. Yet not altogether. He was 
only nineteen, and though his heart beat 
stoutly, it was beating alone in a strange 
country. He had come straight to this 
from hunting squirrels along the Susque- 
hanna, with his mother keeping supper 
warm for him in the stone farm-house 


among the trees. He had read books in 
which hardy heroes saw life, and always 
triumphed with precision on the last 
page, but he remembered no receipt for 
this particular situation. Being good 
game American blood, he did not think 
now about the Susquehanna, but he did 
long with all his might to know what he 
ought to do next to prove himself a man 
His buoyant rage, being glutted with the 
old gentleman’s fervent skipping, had 
cooled, and a stress of reaction was fall 
ing hard on his brave young nerves. He 
imagined everybody against him. He 
had no notion that there was another 
American wanderer there, whose reserved 
and whimsical nature he had touched to 
the heart. 

The fickle audience was with him, of 
course, for the moment, since he was up 
per dog and it was a good show; but one 
in that room was distinctly against him. 
The old gentleman was dancing with an 
ugly eye; he had glanced down to see 
just where his knife hung at his side, and 
he had made some calculations. He had 
fired four shots; the boy had fired one. 
‘* Four and one hez always made five,” 
the old gentleman told himself with much 
secret pleasure, and pretended that he was 
going to stop his double shuffle. It was 
an excellent trap, and the boy fell straiglit 
into it. He squandered his last precious 
bullet on the spittoon near which Mr. 
Adams happened to be at the moment, 
and the next moment Mr. Adams had 
him by the throat. They swayed and 
gulped for breath, rutting the earth with 
sharp heels; they rolled to the floor and 
floundered with legs tight tangled, the 
boy blindly striking at Mr. Adams with 
the pistol-butt, and the audience drawing 
closer to lose nothing, when the bright 
knife flashed suddenly. It poised, and 
flew across the room, harmless, for a foot 
had driven into Mr. Adams’s arm, and he 
felt a cold ring grooving his temple. It 
was the smooth, chilly muzzle of Speci- 
men Jones’s six-shooter. 

‘*That’s enough,” said Jones. 
than enough.” 

Mr. Adams, being mature in judgment, 
rose instantly, like a good old sheep, and 
put his knife back obedient to orders. 
But in the brain of the overstrained, 
bewildered boy universal destruction was 
whirling. With a face stricken lean 


** More 


with ferocity, he staggered to his feet, 
plucking at his obstinate holster, and 
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glaring for a foe. His eye fell first on 
his deliverer, leaning easily against the 
bar watching him, while the more and 
more curious audience scattered, and 
held themselves ready to murder the boy 
if he should point his pistol their way. 
He was dragging at it clumsily, and at 
last itcame. Specimen Jones sprang like 
a cat, and held the barrel vertical and 
gripped the boy’s wrist. 

‘*Go easy, son,” said he. 
how you're feelin’.” 

The boy had been wrenching to get a 
shot at Jones, and now the quietness of 
the man’s voice reached his brain, and he 
looked at Specimen Jones. He felt a po- 
tent brotherhood in the eyes that were 
considering him, and he began to fear he 
had been a fool. There was his dwarf 
Eastern revolver, slack in his inefficient 
fist, and the singular person still holding 
its barrel and tapping one derisive finger 
over the end, careless of the risk to his 
first joint. 

‘Why, you little son of a ——” said 
Specimen Jones, caressingly, to the hyp- 
notized youth, ‘‘if you was to pop that 
squirt off at me,I’d turn you up and spank 
yu’. Set ’em up, Ephraim.” 

But the commercial Ephraim hesitated, 
and Jones remembered. His last cent 
was gone. It was his third day at Ephra- 
im’s. He had stopped, having a little 
money, on his way to Tucson, where a 
friend had a job for him, and was waiting. 
He was far too experienced a character 
ever to sell his horse or his saddle on 
these oceasions, and go on drinking. He 
looked as if he might, but he never did; 
and this was what disappointed business 
men like Ephraim in Specimen Jones. 

But now, here was this tenderfoot he 
had undertaken to see through,and Ephra- 
im reminding him that he had no more 
of the wherewithal. ‘‘ Why, so I haven't,” 
he said, with a short laugh, and his face 
flushed. ‘‘I guess,” he continued, hasti- 
ly, ‘‘this is worth a dollar or two.” He 
drew a chain up from below his flannel 
shirt-collar and over his head. He drew 
it a little slowly. It had not been taken 
off for a number of years—not, indeed, 
since it had been placed there originally. 
‘*TIt ain’t brass,” he added, lightly, and 
strewed it along the counter without 
looking at it. Ephraim did look at it, 
and being satisfied, began to uncork a new 
bottle, while the punctual audience came 
up for its drink. 


“T know 
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‘Won't you please let me treat?” said 
the boy, unsteadily. ‘I ain’t likely to 
meet you again, sir.” Reaction was giv- 
ing him trouble inside. 

‘* Where are you bound, kid?” 

‘*Oh, just a ways up the country,” an- 
swered the boy, keeping a grip on his voice. 

‘“Well, you may get there. Where 
did you pick up that--that thing? Your 
pistol, I mean.”’ 

‘It’s a present from a friend,” replied 
the tenderfoot, with dignity. 

‘* Farewell gift, wasn’t it, kid? Yes: 
I thought so. Now I'd hate to get an af- 
fair like that from a friend. It would 
start me wondering if he liked me as well 
as I'd always thought he did. Put up 
that money, kid. You’re drinking with 
me. Say, what's yer name ?” 

‘*Cumnor—J. Cumnor.” 

‘* Well, J. Cumnor, I’m glad to know 
yu’. Ephraim, let me make you acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Cumnor. Mr. Adams, if 
you're rested from yer quadrille, you 
can shake hands with my friend. Step 
around, you Miguels and Serapios and 
Cristobals, whatever yu’ claim your 
names are. This is Mr. J. Cumnor.” 

The Mexicans did not understand either 
the letter or the spirit of these American 
words, but they drank their drink, and 
the concertina resumed its acrid melody. 
The boy had taken himself off without 
being noticed. 

‘*Say, Spee,” said Ephraim to Jones, 
“I’m no hog. Here’s yer chain. You'll 
be along again.” 

‘* Keep it till ’'m along again,” said the 
owner. 

** Just answered 
he hung the 


say, Spec,” 
Ephraim, smoothly, and 
pledge over an advertisement chromo of 
a nude cream-colored lady with bright 
straw hair holding out a bottle of some- 


as you 


body’s champagne. Specimen Jones sang 
no more.songs, but smoked, and leaned in 
silence on the bar. The company were 
talking of bed, and Ephraim plunged his 
glasses into a bucket to clean them for 
the morrow. 

‘*Know anything about that kid?” in- 
quired Jones, abruptly. 

Ephraim shook his head as he washed. 

‘Travelling alone, ain't he ?” 

Ephraim nodded. 

‘Where did yu’ say yu’ found that 
fellow layin’, the Injuns got?” 

‘*Mile this side the cafion. ‘Mong 
them sand humps.” 
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‘“How long had he been there, do yu’ 
figure ?” 

‘* Three days anyway.” 

Jones watched Ephraim finish his cleans. 
ing. ‘* Your clock needs wiping,” he re- 
marked. ‘A man might suppose it was 
nine, to see that thing the way the dirt 
hides the hands. Look again in half an 
hour and it ‘ll say three. That’s-the kind 
of clock gives a man the jams. Sends 
him crazy.” 

‘* Well, that ain’t a bad thing to be in 
this country,” said Ephraim, rubbing the 
glass case and restoring identity to the 
hands. ‘‘If that man had been crazy 
he'd been livin’ right now. Injuns ‘Il 
never touch lunatics.” 

‘‘That band have passed here and 
gone north,” Jones said. ‘‘I saw a smoke 
among the foot-hills as I come along day 
before yesterday. I guess they’re aiming 
to cross the Santa Catalina. Most likely 
they're that band from round the San 
Carlos that were reported as raiding down 
in Sonora.” 

‘*T seen well enough,” said Ephraim, 
‘*when I found him that they wasn’t go- 
ing to trouble us any, or they’d have been 
around by then.” 

He was quite right, but Specimen Jones 
was thinking of something else. He went 
out to the corral, feeling disturbed and 
doubtful. He saw the tall white freight- 
wagon of the Mexicans, looming and si- 
lent, and a little way off the new fence 
where the man lay. An odd sound star- 
tled him, though he knew it was no Ind- 
ians at this hour, and he looked down 
into a little dry ditch. It was the boy, 
hidden away flat on his stomach among 
the stones, sobbing. 

‘*Oh, snakes!” whispered Specimen 
Jones, and stepped back. The Latin races 
embrace and weep, and all goes well; but 
among Saxons tears are a horrid event. 
Jones never knew what to do when it 
was a woman, but this was truly disgust- 
ing. He was well seasoned by the fron- 
tier, had tried a little of everything; 
town and country, ranches, saloons, 
stage-driving, marriage occasionally, and 
latterly mines. He had sundry claims 
staked out, and always carried pieces of 
stone in his pockets, discoursing upon 
their mineral-bearing capacity, which was 
apt to be very slight. That is why he 
was called Specimen Jones. He had ex- 
hausted all the important sensations, and 
did not care much for anything any more. 


Perfect health and strength kept him 
from discovering that he was a saddened. 
drifting man. He wished to kick the 
boy for his baby performance, and yet hy 
stepped carefully away from the ditch so 
the boy should not suspect his presence 
He found himself standing still, lookine 
at the dim, broken desert. 

‘*Why, hell,” complained Specimen 
Jones, ‘‘ he played the little man to start 
with. He did so. He scared that old 
horse-thief, Adams, just about dead. Then 
he went to kill me, that kep’ him from 
bein’ buried early to-morrow. Ive been 
wild that way myself, and wantin’ to 
shoot up the whole outtit.” Jones looked 
at the place where his middle finger used 
to be, before a certain evening in Tomb 
stone. ‘‘ But I never—” He glanced tow 
ards the ditch, perplexed. ‘* What's that 
mean? Whzy in the world does he git to 
cryin’ for now, do you suppose?” Jones 
took to singing without knowing it. ‘‘* Ye 
shepherds, tell me, have you seen my 
Flora pass this way?” he murmured 


Then a thought struck him. ‘Hello, 
kid!” he called out. There was no an 
swer. ‘‘Of course,” said Jones. ‘* Now 


he’s ashamed to hey me see him come 
out of there.”” He walked with elaborate 
slowness round the corral and behind a 
shed. ‘‘ Hello, you kid!” he called again. 

‘*T was thinking of going to sleep,” 
said the boy, appearing quite suddenly. 
‘*I—I'm not used to riding all day. I'll 
get used to it, you know,” he hastened to 
add. 

‘** Ha-ve you seen my Flo’— Say, kid, 
where yu’ bound, anyway?” 

‘*San Carlos.” 

“San Carlos? Oh. Ah. ‘Flo-ra pass 
this way?” 

“Ts it far, sir?’ 

‘*‘ Awful far, sometimes. It’s always 
liable to be far through the Arivaypa 
Cajfion.” 

‘I didn’t expect to make it between 
meals,’ remarked Cumnor. 

‘“No. Sure. What made you come 
this route?” 

‘*A man told me.” 

“A man? Oh. Well, it is kind o’ 
difficult, I admit, for an Arizonan not to 
lie to a stranger. But I think I'd have 
told you to go by Tres Alamos and Point 
of Mountain. It’s the road the man that 
told you would choose himself every 
time. Do you like Injuns, kid?” 

Cumnor snapped eagerly. 


’ 
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‘Of course yu’ do. And you've never 
saw one in the whole minute-and-a-half 
vu've been alive. I know all about it.” 
' “Tm not afraid,” said the boy. 

‘‘Not afraid? Of course yu’ ain't. 
What’s your idea in going to Carlos? 
Got town lots there?” 

‘*No,” said the literal youth, to the huge 
internal diversion of Jones. ‘ There's a 
man there I used to know back home. 
He’s in the cavalry. What sort of a 
town is it for sport?” asked Cumnor, in a 
gay Lothario tone. 

‘* Town ?’ Specimen Jones caught hold 
of the top rail of the corral. ‘* Sport? 
Now [’]l tell yu’ what sort of a town it is. 
There ain't no streets. There ain’t no 
houses. There ain’t any land and water 
in the usual meaning of them words. 
There’s Mount Turnbull. It’s pretty 
near a@ usual mountain, but yu’ don’t 
want to go there. The Creator didu’t 
make San Carlos. It’s a heap older than 
him. When he got around to it after 
slickin’ up Paradise and them fruit trees, 
he just left it be as he found it, as a 
sample of the way they done business be- 
fore he come along. He ’ain’t done any 
work around that spot at all, he ‘ain’t. 
Mix up a barrel of sand and ashes and 
thorns, and jam scorpions and rattlesnakes 
along in, and dump the outfit on stones, 
and heat yer stones red-hot, and set the 
United States army loose over the place 
chasin’ Apaches, and you've got San 
Carlos.” 

Cumnor was silent fora moment. ‘‘I 
don’t care,” he said. ‘‘I want to chase 
Apaches.” 

‘** Did you see that man Ephraim found 
by the cafion?” Jones inquired. 

**Didn’t get here in time.” 

‘* Well, there was a hole in his chest 
made by an arrow. But there’s no harm 
in that if you die at wunst. That chap 
didn’t, yu’ see. You heard Ephraim tell 
about it. They'd done a number of things 
to the man before he could die. Roastin’ 
was only one of ’em. Now your road 
takes you through the mountains where 
these Injuns hev gone. Kid, come along to 
Tucson with me,” urged Jones, suddenly. 

Again Cumnor was silent. ‘‘Is my 
road different from other people's?’ he 
said, finally. 

““Not to Grant, it ain't. These Mexi- 
cans are hauling freight to Grant. But 
what’s the matter with your coming to 
Tucson with me?” 


‘I started to go to San Carlos, and I’m 
going,” said Cumnor. 

‘**'You’re a poor chuckle-headed fool,” 
burst out Jones, in a rage. ‘“‘ And yu’ 
ean go, for all I care. You and your 
Christmas-tree pistol. Like as not you 
won't find your cavalry friend at San 
Carlos. They've killed a lot of them sol- 
diers huntin’ Injuns this season. Good- 
night.” 

Specimen Jones was gone. Cumnor 
walked to his blanket-roll, where his 
saddle was slung under the shed. The 
various doings of the evening had bruised 
his nerves. Hespread his blankets among 
the dry cattle-dung, and sat down, taking 
off a few clothes slowly. He lumped his 
coat and overalls under his head for a 
pillow, and putting the despised pistol 
alongside, lay between the blankets. No 
object showed in the night but the tall 
freight-wagon. The tenderfoot thought 
he had made altogether a fool of himself 
upon this first trial trip of his manhood, 
alone on the open sea of Arizona. No 
man, not even Jones now, was his friend. 
A stranger, who could have had nothing 
against him but his inexperience, had 
taken the trouble to direct him on the 
wrong road. He did not mind definite 
enemies. He had punched the heads of 
those in Pennsylvania, and would not 
object to shooting them here; but this 
impersonal, surrounding hostility of the 
unknown was new and bitter; the cru- 
el, assassinating, cowardly Southwest, 
where prospered those jail-birds whom 
the vigilantes had driven from California. 
He thought of the nameless human car- 
cass that lay near, buried that day, and 
of the jokes about its mutilations. Cum- 
nor was not an innocent boy, either in 
principles or in practice, but this laughter 
about a dead body had burned into his 
young unhardened soul. He lay watching 
with hot, dogged eyes the brilliant stars. 
A passing wind turned the windmill, 
which creaked a forlorn minute, and 
ceased. He must have gone to sleep, and 
slept soundly, for the next he knew it 
was the cold air of dawn that made him 
open his eyes. A numb silence lay over 
all things, and the tenderfoot had that 
moment of curiosity as to where he was 
now which comes to those who have 
journeyed for many days. The Mexicans 
had already departed with their freight- 
wagon. It was not entirely light, and 
the embers where these early starters had 
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cooked their breakfast lay glowing in the 
sand across the road. The boy remem- 
bered seeing a wagon where now he saw 
only chill, distant peaks, and while he lay 
quiet and warm, shunning full conscious- 
ness, there was a stir in the cabin, and at 
Ephraim’s voice reality broke upon his 
drowsiness, and he recollected Arizona 
and the keen stress of shifting for him- 
self. He noted the gray paling round 
the grave. Indians? He would catch up 
with the Mexicans, and travel in their 
company to Grant. Freighters made but 
fifteen miles in the day, and he could 
start after breakfast and be with them 
before they stopped to noon. Six men 
need not worry about Apaches, Cumnor 
thought. The voice of Specimen Jones 
came from the cabin, and sounds of light- 
ing the stove, and the growling conver- 
sation of men getting up. Cumnor, ly- 
ing in his blankets, tried to overhear what 
Jones was saying, for no better reason 
than that this was the only man he had 
met lately who had seemed to care wheth- 
er he were alive or dead. There was the 
clink of Ephraim’s whiskey-bottles, and 
the cheerful tones of old Mr. Adams, say- 
ing, ‘‘It’s better’n brushin’ yer teeth”; 
and then further clinking, and an in- 
quiry from Specimen Jones. 

‘* Whose spurs?” said he. 

‘*Mine.” This from Mr. Adams. 

‘* How long have they been yourn?” 

**Since I got ’em, I guess.” 

‘“Well, you've enjoyed them spurs 
long enough.” The voice of Specimen 
Jones now altered in quality. ‘‘ And 
you'll give ’em back to that kid.” 

Muttering followed that the boy could 
not catch. ‘‘ You'll give ’em back,” re- 
peated Jones. ‘‘I seen yu’ lift em from 
under that chair when I was in the cor- 
ner.” 

‘‘That’s straight, Mr. Adams,” said 
Ephraim. ‘I noticed it myself, though 
I hed no objections, of course. But Mr. 
Jones has pointed out—” 

‘* Since when have you growed so hon- 
est, Jones?” cackled Mr. Adams, seeing 
that he must lose his little booty. ‘‘ And 
why didn’t you raise yer objections when 
you seen me do it?” 

‘*T didn’t know the kid,” Jones ex- 
plained. ‘And if it don’t strike you that 
game blood deserves respect, why it does 
strike me.” 

Hearing this, the tenderfoot, outside in 
his shed, thought better of mankind and 


life in general, arose from his nest, and 
began preening himself. He had all th 

correct trappings for the frontier, and his 
toilet in the shed gave him pleasure. T) 

sun came up, and with a stroke struc! 

the world to crystal. The near sand hills 
went into rose, the crabbed yucca and the 
mesquite turned transparent, with lances 
and pale films of green, like drapery gra 

ciously veiling the desert’s face, and dis 

tant violet peaks and edges framed the 
vast enchantment beneath the liquid ex 

halations of the sky. The smell of bacon 
and coffee from open windows filled the 
heart with bravery and yearning, and 
Ephraim, putting his head round the cor 

ner, called to Cumnor that he had better 
come in and eat. Jones, already at ta 

ble, gave him the briefest nod; but the 
spurs were there, replaced as Cumnor 
had left them under a chair in the corner 

In Arizona they do not say much at any 
meal, and at breakfast nothing at all; 
and as Cumnor swallowed and meditated, 
he noticed the cream-colored lady and the 
chain, and he made up his mind he should 
assert his identity with regard to that 
business, though how and when was not 
clear to him. He was in no great haste 
to take up his journey. The society of 
the Mexicans whom he must sooner or 
later overtake did not tempt him. When 
breakfast was done he idled in the cabin, 
like the other guests, while Ephraim and 
his assistant busied about the premises. 
But the morning grew on, and the guests, 
after a season of smoking and tilted si 
lence against the wall, shook themselves 
and their effects together, saddled, and 
were lost among the waste thorny hills. 
Twenty Mile became hot and _torpid. 
Jones lay on three consecutive chairs, oc- 
casionally singing, and old Mr. Adams 
had not gone away either, but watched 
him, with more tobacco running down 
his beard. 

‘* Well,” said Cumnor, ‘‘ I'll be going.” 

‘*Nobody’s stopping yu’,” remarked 
Jones. 

‘*You're going to Tucson?” the boy 
said, with the chain problem still un- 
solved in his mind. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. 
Jones. I hope I’ll—we'll—” 

‘*That’ll do,” said Jones; and the ten- 
derfoot, thrown back by this severity, 
went to get his saddle-horse and his burro. 

Presently Jones remarked to Mr. Adams 
that he wondered what Ephraim was do- 
ing, and went out. The old gentleman 
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was left alone in the room, and he swiftly 
noticed that the belt and pistol of Speci- 
men Jones were left alone with him. The 
accoutrement lay by the chair its owner 
had been lounging in. It is an easy thing 
to remove cartridges from the chambers 
of a revolver, and replace the weapon in 
its holster so that everything looks quite 
natural. The old gentleman was enter- 
tained with the notion that somewhere in 
Tucson Specimen Jones might have a sur- 
prise, and he did not take a minute to pre- 
pare this,drop the belt as it lay before, 
and saunter innocently out of the saloon. 
Ephraim and Jones were criticising the 
tenderfoot’s property as he packed his 
burro. 

‘Do yu’ make it a rule to travel with 
ice-cream?” Jones was inquiring. 

‘*They’re for water,’ Cumnor said. 
‘They told me at Tucson I'd need to 
carry water for three days on some 
trails.” 

It was two good-sized milk-cans that 
he had, and they bounced about on the 
little burro’s pack, giving him as much 
amazement as a jackass can feel. Jones 
and Ephraim were hilarious. 

‘Don’t go without your spurs, Mr. 
Cumnor,” said the voice of old Mr. 
Adams, as he approached the group. 
His tone was particularly civil. 

The tenderfoot had, indeed, forgotten 
his spurs, and he ran back to get them. 
The cream-colored lady still had the chain 
hanging upon her, and Cumnor’s prob- 
lem was suddenly solved. He put the 
chain in his pocket, and laid the price of 
one round of drinks for last night’s com- 
pany on the shelf below the chromo. He 
returned with his spurs on, and went to 
his saddle that lay beside that of Speci- 
men Jones under the shed. After a mo- 
ment he came with his saddle to where 
the men stood talking by his pony, slung 
it on, and tightened the cinches; but the 
chain was now in the saddle- bag of 
Specimen Jones, mixed up with some to- 
bacco, stale bread, a box of matches, and 
a hunk of fat bacon. The men at Twenty 
Mile said good-day to the tenderfoot, 
with monosyllables and indifference, and 
watched him depart into the heated des- 
ert. Wishing for a last look at Jones, he 
turned once, and saw the three standing, 
and the chocolate brick of the cabin, and 
the windmiil white and idle in the sun. 

‘*He’ll be gutted by night,” remarked 
Mr. Adams. 


‘*T ain't buryin’ him, then,” said Ephra- 
im. 

‘*NorI,” said Specimen Jones. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s time I was getting to Tucson.” 

He went to the saloon, strapped on his 
pistol, saddled, and rode away. Ephraim 
and Mr. Adams returned to the cabin; and 
here is the final conclusion they came to 
after three hours of discussion as to who 
took the chain and who had it just then: 

Ephraim. Jones, Le hadn't no cash. 

Mr. Adams. The kid, he hadn’t no 
sense. 

Ephraim. The kid, he lent the cash to 
Jones. 

Mr. Adams. Jones, he goes off with his 
chain. 

Both. What d—— fools everybody is, 
anyway! 

And they went to dinner. But Mr. 
Adams did not mention his relations 
with Jones’s pistol. Let it be said, in ex- 
tenuation of that performance, that Mr. 
Adams supposed Jones was going to Tuc- 
son, where he said he was going, and 
where a job and a salary were awaiting 
him. In Tueson an unloaded pistol in 
the holster of so handy a man on the 
drop as was Specimen would keep peo- 
ple civil, because they would not know, 
any more than the owner, that it was un- 
loaded; and the mere possession of it 
would be sufficient in nine chances out 
of ten —though it was undoubtedly for 
the tenth that Mr. Adams had a sneaking 
hope. But Specimen Jones was not go- 
ing to Tucson. <A contention in his mind 
as to whether he would do what was 
good for himself, or what was good for 
another, had kept him sullen ever since 
he gotup. Now it was settled, and Jones 
in serene humoragain. Of course he had 
started on the Tucson road, for the benefit 
of Ephraim and Mr. Adams. 

The tenderfoot rode along. The Arizo- 
na sun beat down upon the deadly silence, 
and the world was no longer of crystal, 
but a mesa, dull and gray and hot. The 
pony’s hoofs grated in the gravel, and 
after a time the road dived down and up 
among lumpy hills of stone and cactus, 
always nearer the fierce glaring Sierra 
Santa Catalina. It dipped so abruptly in 
and out of the shallow sudden ravines 
that, on coming up from one of these into 
sight of the country again, the tender- 
foot’s heart jumped at the close appari- 
tion of another rider quickly bearing in 
upon him from gullies where he had 
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been moving unseen. But it was only 
Specimen Jones. 

‘*Hello!” said he, joining Cumnor. 
** Hot, ain’t it?” 

‘“Where are you going?” inquired 
Cumnor. 

‘*Up here a ways.” And Jones jerked 
his finger generally towards the Sierra, 
where they were heading. 

‘*'Phought you had a job in Tucson.’ 

‘*That’s what I have.” 

Specimen Jones had no more to say,and 
they rode for a while, their ponies’ hoofs 
always grating in the gravel, and the 
milk-eans lightly clanking on the burro’s 
pack. The bunched blades of the yuccas 
bristled steel-stiff, and as far as you could 
see it was a gray waste of mounds and 
ridges sharp and blunt, up to the forbid- 
ding boundary walls of the Tortilita one 
way and the Santa Catalina the other. 
Cumnor wondered if Jones had found the 
chain. Jones was capable of not finding 
it for several weeks, or of finding it at 
once and saying nothing. 

‘** You'll excuse my meddling with your 
business?” the boy hazarded. 

Jones looked inquiring. 

‘*Something’s wrong with your saddle- 
pocket.” 

Specimen saw nothing apparently 
wrong with it, but perceiving Cumnor 
was grinning, unbuckled the pouch. He 
looked at the boy rapidly, and looked 
away again, and as he rode, still in si- 
lence, he put the chain back round his 
neck below the flannel shirt collar. 

‘‘Say, kid,” he remarked, after some 
time, ‘‘ what does J stand for?” 

“3? Oh,my name! Jock.” 

‘* Well, Jock, will yu’ explain to me as 
a friend how yu’ ever come to be such a 
fool as to leave yer home—wherever and 
whatever it was—in exchange for this 
here God-forsaken and iniquitous hole?” 

‘If you'll explain to me,” said the 
boy, greatly heartened, ‘‘ how you come 
to be ridin’ in the company of a fool, in- 
stead of goin’ to your job at Tucson.” 

The explanation was furnished before 
Specimen Jones had framed his reply. A 
burning freight-wagon and five dismem- 
bered human stumps lay in the road. 
This was what had happened to the Mi- 
guels and Serapios and the concertina. 
Jones and Cumnor, in their dodging and 
struggles to exclude all expressions of 
growing mutual esteem from their speech, 
had forgotten their journey, and a sudden 
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bend among the rocks where the road 
had now brought them revealed the blood 
and fire staring them in the face. Th, 
plundered wagon was three parts empty 

its splintered, blazing boards slid down as 
they burned into the fiery heap on the 
ground; packages of soda and groceries 
and medicines slid with them, bursting 
into chemical spots of green and crimson 
flame; a wheel crushed in and sank. 
spilling more packages that flickered and 
hissed; the garbage of combat and mur 
der littered the earth, and in the air hung 
an odor that Cumnor knew, though he 
had never smelt it before. Morsels of 
dropped booty up among the rocks show 

ed where the Indians had gone, and one 
horse remained, groaning with an acci 
dental arrow in his belly. 

‘** We'll just kill him,” said Jones; and 
his pistol snapped idly, and snapped again, 
as his eye caught a motion—a something 
—two hundred yards up among the bow! 
ders on the hill. He whirled round 
The enemy was behind them also. There 
was no retreat. ‘‘ Yourn’s no good !" 
yelled Jones, fiercely, for Cumnor was 
getting out his little foolish revolver 
‘Oh, what a trick to play on a man! 
Drop off yer horse, kid; drop, and do like 
me. Shootin’s no good here, even if I was 
loaded. They shot, and look at them 
now. God bless them ice-cream freezers 
of yourn, kid! Did yw’ ever see a crazy 
man? If you ‘ain't, make it up as yu’ go 
along!” 

More objects moved up among tlhe 
bowlders. Specimen Jones ripped off the 
burro’s pack, and the milk-cans rolled on 
the ground. The burro began grazing 
quietly, with now and then a step tow- 
ards new patches of grass. The horses 
stood where their riders had left them, 
their reins over their heads, hanging and 
dragging. From two hundred yards on 
the hill the ambushed Apaches showed, 
their dark, scattered figures appearing 
cautiously one by one, watching with 
suspicion. Specimen Jones seized up one 
milk-can, and Cumnor obediently did the 
same. 

‘**You kin dance, kid, and I kin sing, 
and we'll go to it,” said Jones. He ram- 
bled in a wavering loop, and diving eccen- 
trically at Cumnor, clashed the milk-cans 
together. ‘‘‘ Es schallt ein Ruf wie Don- 
nerhall,’” he bawled, beginning the song 
of ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein.” ‘ Why 
don’t you dance?” he shouted, sternly. 





CUMNOR’S AWAKENING. 


The boy saw the terrible earnestness of 
his face, and clashing his milk-cans in 
turn, he shuffled a sort of jig. The two 
went over the sand in loops, toe and heel ; 
the donkey continued his quiet grazing, 
and the flames rose hot and yellow from 
the freight-wagon. And all the while the 
stately German hymn pealed among the 
rocks, and the Apaches crept down nearer 
the bowing, scraping men. Thesun shone 
bright, and their bodies poured with sweat. 
Jones flung off his shirt; his damp mat- 
ted hair was half in ridges and half glued 
to his forehead, and the delicate gold chain 
swung and struck against his broad naked 
breast. The Apaches drew nearer again, 
their bows and arrows held uncertainly. 
They came down the hill, fifteen or twen- 
ty, taking a long time, and stopping every 
few yards. The milk-cans clashed, and 
Jones thought he felt the boy’s strokes 
weakening. ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein” 
was finished, and now it was ‘‘ Ha-ve 
you seen my Flora pass this way?” ‘* Yu 
mustn’t play out, kid,” said Jones, very 
gently. ‘‘Indeed yu’ mustn’t;” and he 
at once resumed his song. The silent 
Apaches had now reached the bottom of 
the hill. They stood some twenty yards 
away, and Cumnor had a good chance to 
see his first Indians. He saw them move, 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 530.—23 


and the color and slim shape of their 
bodies, their thin arms, and their long 


black hair. It went through his mind 
that if he had no more clothes on than 
that, dancing would come easier. His 
boots were growing heavy to lift, and his 
overalls seemed to wrap his sinews in wet 
strangling thongs. He wondered how long 
he had been keeping this up. The legs of 
the Apaches were free, with light mocea- 
sins only half-way to the thigh, slenderly 
held up by strings from the waist. Cum- 
nor envied their unencumbered steps as he 
saw them again walk nearer to where he 
was dancing. It was long since he had 
eaten, and he noticed a singing dulness in 
his brain, and became frightened at his 
thoughts, which were running and melt- 
ing into one fixed idea. This idea was to 
take off his boots, and offer to trade them 
fora pair of moccasins. It terrified him- 

this endless molten rush of thoughts; he 
could see them coming in different shapes 
from different places in his head, but they 
all joined immediately,and al ways formed 
the same fixedidea. He ground his teeth 
to master this encroaching inebriation of 
his will and judgment. He clashed his 
can more loudly to wake him to reality, 
which he still could recognize and appre- 
ciate. Fora time he found it a good plan 
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to listen to what Specimen Jones was 
singing, and tell himself the name of the 
song, if he knew it. At present it was 
‘**Yankee Doodle,” to which Jones was 
fitting words of his own. These ran, 
‘*Now I'm going to try a bluff, And mind 
you do what I do”; and then again, over 
and over. Cumnor waited for the word 
‘** bluff”; for it was hard and heavy, and 
fell into his thoughts, and stopped them 
for a moment. The dance was so long 
now,he had forgotten about that. A numb- 
ness had been spreading through his legs, 
and he was glad to feel a sharp pain in the 
sole of his foot. It was a piece of gravel 
that had somehow worked its way in, and 
was rubbing through the skin into the 


flesh. ‘‘ That's good,” he said, aloud. The 
pebble was eating the numbness away 

and Cumnor drove it hard against the ray 
spot, and relished the tonic of its burn 

ing friction. The Apaches had draw) 

into a circle. ‘Standing at some interva 

apart, they entirely surrounded the arena 

Shrewd, half convinced, and yet with awe, 
they watched the dancers, who clashed 
their cans slowly now in rhythm to Jones’s 
hoarse, parched singing. He was, quite 
master of himself, and led the jig round 
the still blazing wreck of the wagon, and 
circled in figures of eight between the 
corpses of the Mexicans, clashing the 
milk-ecans above each one. Then, know 

ing his strength was coming to an end, 
he approached an Indian whose war-bon- 
net and feathers denoted him of conse 
quence; and Jones was near shouting 
with relief when the Indian shrank back- 
ward. Suddenly he saw Cumnor let his 
can drop, and without stopping to see 
why, he caught it up, and slowly rattling 
both, approached each Indian in turn with 
tortuous steps. The circle that had never 
uttered a sound till now receded, chanting 
almost in a whisper some exorcising song 
which the man with the feathers had be 
gun. They gathered round him, retreat- 
ing always, and the strain, with its rapid 
muttered words, rose and fell softly among 
them. Jones had supposed the boy was 
overcome by faintness, and looked to see 
where he lay. But it was not faintness. 
Cumnor, with his boots off, came by and 
walked after the Indians in a trance. 
They saw him, and quickened their pace, 
often turning to be sure he was not over 
taking them. He called to them unin- 
telligibly, stumbling up the sharp hill, and 
pointing tothe boots. Finally he sat down. 
They continued ascending the mountain, 
herding close round the man with the fea- 
thers, until the rocks and the filmy tan- 
gles screened them from sight; and like 
a wind that hums uncertainly in grass, 
their chanting died away. 

The sun was half behind the western 
range when Jones nextmoved. He called, 
and getting no answer, he crawled pain- 
fully to where the boy lay on the hill. 
Cumnor was sleeping heavily; his head 
was hot, and he moaned. So Jones 
crawled down, and fetched blankets and 
the canteen of water. He spread the 


blankets over the boy, wet a handkerchief 
and laid it on his forehead; then he lay 
down himself. The earth was again magi- 
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cally smitten tocrystal. Againthesharp over to Grant. Its maybe twelve miles 


cactus and the sand turned beautiful, and 
violet floated among the mountains, and 
rose-colored orange in the sky above 
them. 

** Jock,” said Specimen at length. 

The boy opened his eyes. 

‘*Your foot is awful, Jock. 
eat?” 

** Not with my foot.” 

‘*Ah, God bless yu’, Jock! Yu’ ain't 
turruble sick. But can yu’ eat?” 

Cumnor shook his head. 

‘Eatin’s what yu’ need, though. Well, 
here.” Specimen poured a judicious mix- 
ture of whiskey and water down the boy’s 
throat, and wrapped the awful foot in 
his own flannel shirt. ‘‘'They’ll fix yw’ 


Can yu’ 


through the cafion. It ain’t a town any 
more than Carlos is, but the soldiers ‘ll bh 
good to us. As soon as night comes you 
and me must somehow git out of this.” 

Somehow they did, Jones walking and 
leading his horse and the imperturbabl 
little burro, and also holding Cumnor in 
the saddle. And when Cumnor was get 
ting well in the military hospital at Grant, 
he listened to Jones recounting to all that 
chose to hear how useful a weapon an 
ice-cream freezer can be, and how if you'll 
only chase Apaches in your stocking feet 
they are sure to run away. And then 
Jones and Cumnor both enlisted; and I 
suppose Jones’s friend is still expecting 
him in Tueson. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY OF THE AIR. 


BY ALEXANDER McADIE, M.A. 


rTXO ask if we can use lightning, at this 

the close of the nineteenth century, 
may seem like a trite question. For do 
we not all know that the most unique of 
the many philosophers of the eighteenth 
century certainly did make use of light- 
ning with more or less success? Aside 
from the kite experiment, Frankiin made 
other experiments with lightning, some 
of them looking especially to a practical 
application of the apparently lawless en- 
ergy of the heavens. For instance, in 
September, 1752, he erected upon his house 
in Philadelphia an iron rod with two bells, 
‘*to give notice when the rod should be 
electrified.” A little later, with this same 
apparatus and a Leyden jar, he undeni- 
ably demonstrated, from a popular stand- 
point, the practicability of ‘‘ bottling up” 
the electricity of the air. 

The lamentable killing of the young 
Russian, Richmann, on August 6, 1755, 
while experimenting along the lines indi- 
cated and followed by Franklin, put a 
stop for a while to direct experimentation 
with lightning. With a friend standing 
not quite two feet away, Richmann was 
watching the indications of his electrom- 
eter when the flash oceurred which 
killed him. The friend was stunned, but 
not otherwise injured. This accident, 
had it occurred at the end of the nine- 
teenth century—an era of electrothanasia 
—would certainly have led to applica- 
tions for patents improving the expen- 


sive, cumbersome apparatus now in use 
as a deterrent to crime. 

Of those to whom patents have been 
granted in connection with lightning, al- 
most all have had in mind only the con 
duction of the flash to the ground, and its 
expeditious burial there, with a minimum 
of danger to life and property. Patents 
have been granted for *' diffusers,” where- 
by the lightning is to be distributed over 
a larger area than, presumably, it could 
find unassisted. Other patents, particu- 
larly in connection with points, cover 
what may be called ** neutralizing effects ” ; 
but until quite lately there was an entire 
absence of any attempt to use lightning 
practically. 

With the introduction of electric light- 
ing came, under the name “arresters,” 
devices for making lightning work; for 
example, automatically closing and open- 
ing auxiliary circuits. So prettily is 
lightning harnessed in these circuits that 
not only is the line relieved of charge for 
the time being without damage, but any 
dynamo short circuit resulting is prompt- 
ly interrupted, and all made ready for the 
next flash. But with lightning-rods we 
have none of this. 

Two or three years ago an application 
was made for a patent in which the in- 
ventor proposed, in simple English, to 
place material in the path of the flash, 
and thus use up its energy. We refer to 
it only because it marks a radical change 
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in the methods of protection, and is prob- 
ably the pioneer of a long series. 

Dr. Lodge’s lectures before the Society 
of Arts, remarkable for the spirit with 
which he assailed the work of the Light- 
ning-rod Conference, and his clean-cut 
laboratory work at Liverpool—he is pro- 
fessor of physics in University College 
there—taught us to look squarely at the 
character of the flash. One interesting 
historical coincidence which occurred in 
the summer of 1888, when the problem of 
the flash had resolved itself into the study 
of electrical waves along wires, must not 
pass unnoticed. In a postscript written 
from Cortina in the Tyrol he tells how 
this long-neglected question of the nature 
of lightning had led to the same end as 
the work of Hertz—the finest piece of ex- 
perimental work of our time—namely, the 
identification and measurement of ether 
waves. With characteristic frankness, 
at the September meeting of the British 
Association, Lodge hastened to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of Hertz’s method of 
demonstration to hisown. But to us the 
interesting fact remains that the study 
of lightning had shown the truth of Clerk 
Maxwell’s theory of light. 

Let us now follow Lodge in his estimate 
of the total maximum energy of a given 
area of cloud-air-earth condenser. The 
air will stand a strain of about 9600 grains 
per square foot before breaking. That 
is, the flash will occur when the electri- 
cal pull amounts to this 1.37 pounds per 
square foot. For the energy of a cubic 
mile of strained air just before the flash 
we have, then, about seventy million foot- 
tons. The average thunder-head or cu- 
mulo-nimbus cloud is not a mile high, 
however. For a small cloud, one a hun- 
dred yards square, and distant only a 
quarter of a mile, we would get about 
three hundred horse-power. Now a flash 
even a quarter of a mile long means a po- 
tential of many million volts. We can- 
not at present measure this directly, but 
we can determine the potential of the air 
within certain limits on any day, thun- 
der-storm or no thunder-storm. 

In 1885, at Blue Hill Observatory, and 
in subsequent years, we measured the 
potential of the air with insulated wa- 
ter-dropping collectors, after the meth- 
ods of Thomson (now Kelvin) and Mas- 
cart. The top of the hill is six hundred 
feet above the surrounding country; but 
with Franklin’s idea of reaching out a 
Vout. LXXXIX.—No. 530.—24 
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little farther from earth, I ventured to use 
at times a large kite, tin-foiled, and for 
kite string some five hundred feet of hemp 
fish-line wrapped about with fine uncov- 
ered copper wire. During thunder-storms 
the sparking and sizzling at the electrom 
eter end of the kite string were incessant 
and startling. And even on cloudless 
days I found it possible to draw sparks, 
reading at the same time on the electrome 
ter from minute to minute the electrifica 
tion of the air in volts. In 1886 and 1887, 
in some investigations carried on by the 
Chief Signal Officer, and more immedi- 
ately under the supervision of Professor 
Mendenhall, I experimented at the top of 
the Washington Monument, at that time 
the highest edifice in the world. The 
investigation continued many months, but 
perhaps days on which severe thunder 
storms occurred were most impressive. 

May 6, 1887.—Five hundred feet above 
the city streets. It is a warm afternoon, 
and looking from the west windows of the 
monument one sees through the near haze 
around Arlington and the Virginia hills, 
far to the southwest, say over Fairfax, a 
patch of dark cloud. It needs little ex- 
perience to presage a thunder-squall. It 
is about twenty miles away, and may 
reach us in forty minutes, perhaps in less 
time. At ten minutes to three o'clock 
(see diagram) the clouds are overhead, 
and this is the last we shall see of the 
world outside until the storm is over, for 
it is necessary that the heavy marble doors 
be swung to. And now there is no light 
in the monument save the reflected beam 
travelling along the ground-glass scale, 
indicating the movement of the electrom- 
eter needle. One small opening on the 
south face of the monument is provided, 
through which projects the nozzle of the 
collector. We can hear the wind rising. 
The needle steadily mounts up to the 
thousand-volt degree, showing that the 
electrical tension of the air is increasing. 
Suddenly the needle flies to the other 
side of the scale, meaning that, like a 
piece of over-strained rubber, the air has 
snapped. The pull becomes negative, 7. e., 
in an opposite direction. Now the needle 
dances, and we hear the rumble of dis- 
tant thunder. 

It will not be out of place to allude to 
the sense of awe which steals over one 
working all alone at the top of this high 
edifice during a thunder-squall. The 
wind tears fiercely around the south and 
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west sides of the pyramidion. The cap 
of the monument has twice been struck, 
and on one occasion the top stone was 
fractured. The heavy marble shutters, 
which you have slowly and laboriously 
swung into place and securely fastened 
with bolts, are beaten against so furiously 
that you are doubtful of their remaining 
in place. With every flash of lightning 
(although we are in the dark we can time 
the lightning) there is a sharper ‘‘ click ” 
than usual, and we catch the fleeting re- 
flection of a spark in the electrometer. 
On one occasion, rigging up a wire from 
the iron floor and elevator shaft to within 
an eighth of an inch of the collector, I 
counted over a hundred sparks per min- 
ute. If we place the eye close, but not 
too close, to the little peep-hole through 
which the nozzle of the collector pro- 
trudes, we can see the fine stream of wa- 
ter twisting and breaking into spray, and 
each time it lightens becoming normal, 
quick as the flash itself, but only to rap- 
idly twist and distort again. The dia- 
gram shows the fluctuations of the po- 
tential during such a storm. The deflec- 
tions at times are beyond the scale limits. 
Values of three thousand and four thou- 
sand volts are given here, but within the 
past year at the Eiffel Tower values of 
over ten thousand volts have been noted. 

It is not absolutely necessary to go to 





Electrical Potential of Air. 
S00 feet above ground,during ThunderStorm 


Washington Monument, 
AM May 6.7887. 


the top of a tower to come in contact 
with the potential. With suitable appa 
ratus, good records can be obtained from 
a second or third story window. In gen 
eral the potential increases as we ascend. 
Some idea of the rate of increase can be 
gained from the following comparison. 
Time, a day in November. The two sta 
tions about 500 feet and 45 feet respectively. 


Time. Monument. Signal Office. Difference 


1.30 p.m. 900 volts. 216 volts, 684 volts. 
1.33 * es. 246 “* 642 * 
128. ee: as. * 684 “ 
136 “ 863 ** + — 
1.38 “* 875 “ 240 * 6385 “ 
oo 6 es 222 “* 6038 “ 


It being beyond dispute, then, that high 
potentials can be obtained from the air, 
the question naturally ensuing is, Can we 
not use them? With three or four sparks 
as small as those mentioned above a large 
fruit jar can be cleared of smoke with 
which it has previously been filled. Per- 
haps nature repeats this on a large scale 
with lightning, and clarifies a foul dust- 
laden atmosphere with these great sparks. 
It may be, too, that these flashes are all 
needed, and to attempt to divert them 
would be unwise. Be that as it may, we 
are living in an age of ‘‘step-up” and 
‘*step-down ” transformers; an age when, 
for the first time in centuries, we are peril- 
ously near duplicating lightning. Until 
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recently we studied lightning only in 
miniature. Professor Elihu Thomson was 
kind enough to show me in his Lynn 
laboratory, two summers ago, some of 
his larger home-made lightning. Indeed 
potentials of 100,000 volts are less rare 
to-day than potentials of 5000 volts were 
five years ago. All who saw the Thom- 
son and Tesla exhibits at the Electrical 
Building, Chicago, will easily believe that 
it is within our power to turn the fleet- 
ing high- potential lightning into a cur- 
rent of lower potential and use it. 

Professor Trowbridge of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a discussion of some photo- 
graphie negatives, shows that ‘the dis- 
charge follows exactly the same path in 
air for three hundred-thousandths of a 
second,” and adds that ‘“‘it is probable 
that an ordinary discharge of lightning 
of a few hundred feet in length could 
light for an instant many thousand in- 
candescent lamps if it were properly 
transformed by means of a step-down 
transformer.” 

We said above that we timed the flashes 
without seeing them. It is easily done. 
Two observers compare watches; one goes 
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“TT was my father’s wish. When he 
died, I felt bound in honor to go on 
with it,” he said. 

He was a well-made man, clean-shaven, 
young. She looked up at him with puz- 
zled’ shadows between.her eyebrows. 

‘‘Tt’s a strange idea,” she said, slowly. 
‘‘Tell me more about it. I don’t quite 
understand.” 

She was like a wood-pigeon—soft and 
gray and gentle-voiced. 

They stood by the library window in 
the slanting sunlight. Somewhere in the 
cool recesses of the room behind, a woman 
of uncertain age sat writing. She was 
acting hostess for her nephew—a silent, 
comfortable presence, of little account. 
The girl had come as a passing guest, and 
to-morrow was going home to her own 
people. 

It was the glorious evening of a glori- 
ousday. Outside, the garden glowed with 
color; beyond that the river, and beyond 
again the park sloping upwards; long 
shadows from the clumps of trees stretch- 
ing upon the grass. There was a tremu- 
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into the open and times each flash; the 
other, in the dark room, times the more 
violent movements of the needle. Thé 
relation is obvious, although there are 
more fluctuations than flashes. This I 
explain by assuming that there are dis- 
charges unseen, but not unfelt. The eye 
alone cannot give a complete history of the 
myriad minor flashes during a thunder 
storm. The charred though to us intense 
ly brilliant crack in the air which we call 
lightning is but a great splash in the ether 
ocean. The waves and ripples come tum- 
bling along in all directions, spreading 
rapidly, ay, very rapidly, nearly two hun- 
dred thousand miles per second. Given 
a proper resonator, and the waves will do 
work. If my reader keep every sense on 
the alert, he may happen on some strange 
illustration of work done by lightning, 
now all unsuspected. In the tinkling 
of the telephone bell, the blinking of 
an incandescent lamp, the melting of a 
fuse, or the tiny spark from a gas-pipe or 
loose wire, is the constant proof that there 
are more things going on between heaven 
and earth during a thunder-storm than 
most of us dream of in our philosophy 
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lous stillness over the world. From the 
river a faint white mist was rising. 

‘* How strange it seems! tell me more,” 
she repeated. ‘‘ They lived here once, 
these people, you say.” 

‘*Tt was theirs as it is now mine. That 
family owned it for close on five hundred 
years. For many generations back they 
were the great people of the land.” 

‘But your people came from about 
here too originally.” ’ 

‘*My grandfather broke the stones to 
mend their roads.”’ 

‘* And now it is different.” 

‘* Now it is different.” 

‘* How did it come to pass?) What hap- 
pened?” 

‘Nothing much. They went under, 
we came up; they were forced to sell, my 
father pleased to buy—that is the whole 
history in a word.” 

She looked up to him in silence. 

‘‘Tt was somewhere in the forties they 
turned out, and then the place was let for 
the summer to different tenants for a long 
time, and got absolutely out of repair; it 
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was going to rack and ruin when my fa- 
ther came over from Australia and bought 
‘it seven years ago.” 

‘*Seven years ago, and it was theirs for 
generations,” she repeated, half to her- 
self. There was a great pity in her voice. 

He understood what was passing through 
her mind. 

‘*My father felt just as you do. It 
troubled him to feel that he was here and 
not another; and yet what could one do! 
If he had not bought the estate some oth- 
er stranger with money would have done 
so. He used to say the old place felt in- 
complete without some of the old family 
about. All he touched, whether in busi- 
ness or otherwise, he tried to leave as 
complete and perfect as it could be made, 
and though he restored the house and 
garden to exactly what they had been in 
the old days, he felt he had failed some- 
where. Then suddenly one day he lit 
upon the almshouse idea.” 

‘*It was quite original, surely !” 

‘Yes; it came to him like a kind of in- 
spiration. For along time he kept silence 
about it, and we could none of us imagine 
why he was so interested in the restora- 
tion of the old ruined dower-house. You 


see it there among the trees at the top of 


the park. Then by chance it all came 
out, and we found he was spending an ex- 
traordinary amount of time and money, 
searching all the world over to find the 
man who had once owned this property.” 

‘* And he found him ?” 

‘* Found him at last, him and his wife, 
hidden away in some wretched slum. 
They had sunk very low indeed; disap- 
peared beneath the surface altogether. 
They were glad enough to come and live 
in the almshouse, surrounded by what 
had once been their own park. There 
they dream their life away quite peace- 
fully.” 

‘* How strange it seems!” 

‘*Once the passion for collecting people 
had taken hold of him, he grew as keen 
about it as he used to be about collecting 
china or gems. He and old Sir Simon 
would spend hours together reconstruct- 
ing the past, and wondering how they 
could gather together the relics of old 
families who had once lived in this and 
the neighboring counties and had fallen 
from their high estate. My father made 
me promise to go on with it after his 
time.” 

‘* And you have done as he wished?” 
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‘* Yes, I went on collecting, and the re- 
sult is that among the dozen old people 
in that almshouse there are no less than 
four men who owned the big places about 
here in the first half of thecentury. Two 
of them have got their wives with them. 
and one his sister.” 

She looked out over the park dreamily. 
“Tt’s bewildering; it sounds like some 
old, old story, doesn’t it? I want to think 
—to understand it.” 

‘*Come and let me show it to you,” he 
said. His eyes rested on her as on some 
very sweet and gracious thing. 

The window opened out on toa flight of 
stone steps guarded on either side by trails 
of climbing-roses in full bloom. The two 
passed down and out into the garden. 
The cool breath of evening was creeping 
into the summer air. Together they went 
along the steep edge of the bowling-green, 
underneath the dark arch of ancient yew, 
with the green bird carved out on the top, 
past the stone sun-dial, and along the grass 
path down the centre of the kitchen-gar 
den, out into the park beyond. Neither 
spoke; a spell of silent beauty rested upon 
them and upon all the land. 

They struck across the park throug) 
the long cool grass. The world was a 
dream-world of light and color—a world 
for those twoalone. They came to a cart 
track, once an old highway, with an ave- 
nue of beech-trees on either side. Tall 
daisies grew in the disused ruts, and the 
stones were hidden in moss. 

Prickly- brown husks lay scattered 
about; she picked up a few, searching for 
the polished three-cornered nuts which 
were hidden within. 

In one place was a gap where two great 
trunks had fallen in some by-gone storm. 
The smooth gray trunks of their erstwhile 
neighbors framed as in a picture the fields 
and woods beyond, quiet in the glow of 
sunset. 

Not a human creature had come with- 
in sight or hearing since they left the 
house. The dream-world was there for 
them alone—for him and for her. 

The road got steeper, then wound round 
to the right, and before them, in a vista, 
stood the old stone dower-house, with its 
carved doorway and high mullioned win- 
dows. 

An old man, gray and frail like a shad- 
ow, came down slowly towards them, but 
passed by with unseeing eyes. As he 
passed he spoke aloud to himself in the 
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quavering voice of age. He too was ina 
dream-world—a world of the past. The 
girl looked at him with wondering pity 
as he wandered on. 

“That is old Lord Abery,” her guide 
explained. ‘‘He came into a property 
heavily mortgaged, and immediately be- 
gan to build a palace for himself. It 
stands unfinished now; no one has ever 
lived there yet. He was Lord-Lieutenant 
of his county when he was young. For 
the last ten years he had been a pauper. 
We found him quite by chance. Trouble 
has made him childish.” 

They watched his figure disappear 
among the beech-trees, and then turned 
and went towards the house. 

Under the gateway the girl shrank 
back a little. ‘‘ Isn't it cruel to force our- 
selves upon them because we have the 
power? They cannot like it,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

‘* We will go straight to the musicians’ 
gallery, if you wish,” he answered; ‘‘ there 
you can see without being seen.” 

He led the way. She followed, up a lit- 
tle winding stair. Feet long since mo- 
tionless had worn down the edges of the 
steps into little slanting hollows. 

The gallery was long and in deep 
shadow. Below, the hall, stone flagged 
and panelled, with a great window at the 
further end. On the walls, portraits— 
perhaps a dozen. 

‘‘These are the pictures of all these 
people when they were young,” he said, 
gently, ‘‘as far as we could get them to- 
gether. That and that are the same.” 

He pointed to a sallow-faced, trembling 
old man opposite, and then to the picture 
above his head, of a young fellow in uni- 
form of scarlet and gold lace, arrogant 
with youth. The girl shivered and drew 
back; but the scene had a fascination for 
her, and she looked down again. 

‘*That little shrivelled-up old woman 
in gray, with the mob-cap, who seems 
blind, is her picture here ?” 

He pointed to a head over the fire- 
place. A sparkling, brilliant face laughed 
out mockingly from the oval frame. 

‘*Lady Margaret Meldrum is her name. 
She was a great beauty in her day, and 
was left a widow very young. At one 
time she was engaged to a Prime Minis- 
ter; but it was broken off suddenly, no 
one quite knew why, and she never mar- 
ried again.” 

Again the girl shivered. 
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‘** Why does she sit there alone in a far 
corner ?” 

‘**Some story of the past we do not know, 
I believe. She has only been here a short 
time, but none of the other women will 
speak to her. They know more than we 
do.” 

“They knew each other, then, these 
people, in the days gone by?” 

‘*They danced and feasted and played 
together through many a summer, when 
their world was young. Lean over; you 
can hear them talk.” 

She bent over and listened to the knot 
of men and women beneath her. 

‘*...and that year it was quite a 
small Drawing-room. I had my gown 
over from Paris; it matched the emeralds 
in my tiara.... The princess sent for me, 
and confided the whole story to me.... 
I had bad luck on the turf all through 
that year; you recollect at the Derby 
what happened about.... I saw him last 
at the ball at Comtesse d’Amalfi’s, I re- 
member. I mean the one at which the 
chandelier came down.... We had all 
the people on the estate up at a tenants’ 
dinner that night.... The Duke of Grand- 
water was staying with us for the agri- 
cultural show; it was the year before he 
married Lady Susan. Of course you know 
the story about....” 

The girl drew back. ‘‘Is it always this?” 
she said, and her voice shook a little. 

‘‘Always. The time between is dead 
to them.” 

‘Who are those two sitting so silently 
hand in hand beside the window? They 
seem different to the rest. They are old 
and fragile and faded, and their faces are 
full of sadness; and yet ’—and her voice 
sank to a breath—‘‘ they look like happy 
lovers, who, knowing, understand.” 

‘‘That is Sir Simon and that his wife. 
Every evening they sit there side by side, 
and look out through the window, across 
the stretch of park, down upon the home 
they loved and lost in the days when 
they were young....” 

Even as from the musicians’ gallery 
they watched, twilight crept into the hall, 
and with the twilight silence.... 

Past and present and future mingled in 
the dream-world as they passed out again 
into the shadowy park and down the long 
beech avenue.... And through the gap 
between the trees the young moon, with 
the old moon in her arms, looked down 
upon them silently. 
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BEFORE THE BREAK OF DAY. 


‘HE lived in a little wooden house on 
i the corner of the street, huddled in 
the shadow of two towering tenements. 
There are a few frail buildings of this 
sort still left in that part of the city, half 
a mile east of the Bowery and half a mile 
south of Tompkins Square, where the 
architecture is as irregular, as crowded, 
and as little cared for as the population. 
Amid the old private houses erected for a 
single family and now violently altered 
to accommodate eight or ten, amid the 
tall new tenements, stark and ugly, here 
and there one can still find wooden houses 
built before the city expanded, half a 
century old now, worn and shabby, and 
needlessly ashamed in the presence of 
every new edifice no better than they. 
With the peak of their shingled roofs, 
they are pathetic survivals of a time when 
New York still remembered that it had 
been New Amsterdam, and when it did 
not build its dwellings in imitation of the 
polyglot loftiness of the Tower of Babel. 
It was in one of these little houses, with 
white clapboarded walls, ashen-gray in 
the paling moonlight, that Maggie O’Don- 
nell lay fast asleep, when the bell in a far- 
off steeple tolled three in the morning of 
the day that was to be the Fourth of July. 

She was asleep in the larger of the two 
little rooms over the saloon. In that part 
of the city there are saloons on every cor- 
ner almost, and sometimes two and three 
in a block. The signs over the doors of 
most of these saloons, and over the doors 
of the groceries and of the bakeries and 
of the other shops, bear strangely foreign 
names. The German quarter of the city 
is not far off, nor is the Italian, nor the 
Chinese; but hereabouts the houses are 
packed with Poles chiefly, and chiefly 
Jews, industrious, docile, and saving. 
Not until midnight had the whir of the 
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sewing-machine ceased in the tenements 
which occupied the three other corners. 
The sign over the door of the saloon above 
which Maggie lay fast asleep bore an Irish 
name—the name of her husband, Terence 
O'Donnell. But the modest boards which 
displayed his name were overawed by the 
huge signs that flanked them, filling a 
goodly share of the wall on either street 
and proclaiming the ‘*McGowan’s Pass 
Brewery, Kelly & Co.” 

These brewers’ signs were so large that 
they made the little house seem even 
smaller than it was—and it was not more 
than twenty feet square. The doors of 
the saloon were right at the corner, of 
course, to catch trade. On one street 
there were two windows, and on the other 
one window and a door, over which was 
the sign, ‘‘ Family Entrance.” This door 
opened into a little passage, from which 
access could be had to the saloon, and 
from which also arose the narrow stairs 
leading to the home of Terence O’Donnel| 
and Maggie his wife on the floor above. 
The saloon filled the whole ground-floor 
except the space taken up by this entry 
and the stairs. <A single jet of gas had 
burned dimly over the bar ever since 
Terry had locked up a little after mid- 
night. The bar curved across the saloon, 
and behind it the side- board, with its 
bevelled-edge mirrors, lined the two inner 
walls. The side-board glittered with glass- 
es built up in tiers, and a lemon lay yel- 
low at the top of every pyramid. The 
beer-pumps were in the centre, under the 
bar. At one-end was the small iron safe 
where Terence kept his money; and at 
the other end, against the wall, just behind 
the door which opened into the Family 
Entrance, was a telephone. 

Upstairs there were two little rooms 
and a closet or two. The smaller of the 
rooms Maggie had turned into a kitchen 
and dining-room. The larger—the one 
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on the corner—was their bedroom, and 
here Maggie lay asleep. The night was 
close and warm, and though the windows 
were open, the little white curtains hung 
limp and motionless. The day before had 
been hot and cloudless, so the brick build- 
ings on the three other corners had stored 
up heat for fifteen hours, and had been 
viving it out ever since the sun had set. 
Stifling as it was, Maggie O'Donnell slept 
heavily. It was after midnight when 
Terry had kissed her at the door, and she 
had been asleep for three hours. Already 
there were faint hints of the coming day, 
for here in New York the sun rises early 
on the Fourth of July—at half past four. 
A breeze began to blow lazily up from the 
East River, and fluttered the curtains fee- 
bly. Maggie tossed uneasily, reached out 
her hand, and said, ‘‘ Terry.” 

Suddenly she was wide-awake. Fora 
moment she looked stupidly at the empty 
place beside her, and then she remem- 
bered that Terry would be gone all night, 
working hard on the boat and the barges, 
making ready for the picnic. She turned 
again, but sleep had left her. She lay 
quietly in bed listening; she could catch 
nothing but the heavy rumble of a brew- 
ery wagon in the next street and the hes- 
itating toot of a Sound steamer. Then 
she heard afar off three or four shots of a 
revolver, and she knew that some young 
fellow was up early, and had already be- 
gun to celebrate the Fourth on the roof of 
the tenement where he lived. 

She tried to go to sleep, but the effort 
was hopeless. She was awakened fully, 
and she knew that there was small chance 
of her dropping off into slumber again. 
More than once she had wakened like this 
in the middle of the night, an hour or so 
before daybreak, and then she had to lie 
there in bed quietly listening to Terry’s 
regular breathing. She lay there now 
alone, thinking of Terry, grateful for his 
goodness to her, and happy in his love. 
She lay there alone, wondering where she 
would be now if Terry had not taken pity 
on her. 

Then all at once she raised herself in 
bed, and held her breath and listened. 
For a second she thought she heard a 
noise in the saloon below her. She was 


not nervous in the least, but she wished 
Terry had not left so much money in the 
safe; and this was the first night he had 
been away from her since they had been 
She 


married, nearly two years now. 
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strained her ears, but the sound was not 
repeated. She sank back on the pillow 
again, making sure that it was a rat drop- 
ping down from the bar, where he had 
been picking up the crumbs of cheese. 
There were many rats in the cellar, and 
sometimes they ventured up even to the 
bedroom and the kitchen next door. 

Time was when it would have taken a 
loud noise to wake Terence O’Donnell's 
wife out of a sound sleep. After her mo- 
ther died, when Maggie was not five years 
old, her father had moved into one of the 
worst tenements in the city, a ramshackle 
old barrack just at the edge of Hell’s 
Kitchen; and there was never any quiet 
there, day or night, in the house or in the 
street. There was always a row of some 
sort going on, whatever the hour of the 
day; if profanity and riot could keep a 
girl awake, she would never have had any 
sleep there. But Maggie did not recall 
that she had been a wakeful child; indeed 
she remembered that she could sleep at 
any time and anywhere. On the hot 
summer nights, when her father came 
home intoxicated, she would steal away 
and climb up to the roof and lie down 
there, slumbering as healthily as though 
she were in their only room. 

Even then her father used to get drunk 
often, on Saturday night always, and fre- 
quently once or twice in the middle of 
the week. And when he had taken too 
much he was mad always. If he found 
her at home he beat her. She could re- 
call distinctly the first time her father 
had knocked her down, but the oaths that 
had accompanied the blow she had for- 
gotten. He had not knocked her down 
often, but he had sworn at her every day 
of her life. The vocabulary of profanity 
was the first that her infant ears had 
learned to distinguish. 

Her father quit drinking for a month 
after he married again. They moved 
away from Hell’s Kitchen to a better 
house near the East River. All went 
well for a little while, and her step-mo- 
ther was good to her. But her father 
went back to his old ways again, and 
soon his new wife turned out to be no 
better. When the fit was on them they 
quarrelled with each other, and they took 
turns in beating Maggie, if she were not 
quick to make her escape. It was when 
aiming a blow at Maggie one Saturday 
night that her father pitched forward and 
fell down a whole flight of the tenement- 
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house stairs, and was picked up dead. The 
neighbors carried him up to the room 
where his wife lay in a liquorish stupor. 

Maggie was nearly fourteen then. She 
went on living with her step-mother, who 
got her a place in a box-factory. The 
first days of work were the happiest of 
Maggie's girlhood. She remembered the 
joy which she felt at her ability to earn 
money; it gave her a sense of being her 
own mistress, of being able to hold her 
own inthe world. And she made friends 
among the other girls. One of them, 
Sadie McDermott, had a brother Jim, who 
used to come around on Saturday night 
and tease his sister for money. Jim be- 
longed to a gang, and he never worked 
if he could help it. He had no trade. 
Maggie remembered the Saturday night 
when she and Sadie had walked home 
together, and when Jim got mad because 
his sister would not divide her wages 
with him. He snatched her pocket-book 
and started to run. When Maggie re- 
proved him with an oath and caught 
him by one arm, he threw her off so 
roughly that she fell and struck her head 
on a lamp-post so hard that she fainted. 

As Maggie lay in her bed that Fourth 
of July morning, while her past life un- 
rolled itself before her like a panorama, 
she knew that the scar on the side of her 
head was not the worst wound Jim McDer- 
mott had dealt her. As she looked back, 
she wondered how she had ever been 
friendly with him; how she had let him 
follow her about; how she had allowed 
him to make love to her. It was on Jim 
MeDermott’s account that she had had 
the quarrel with her step-mother. Hav- 
ing robbed a drunken man of five dol- 
lars, Jim had invited Maggie to a picnic; 
and the step-mother, a little drunker than 
usual that evening, had said that if Mag- 
gie went with him she would not be re- 
ceived again. Maggie was not one to 
take a dare, and she told Jim she would 
go with him in the morning. The step- 
mother cursed her for an ungrateful girl; 
and when Maggie returned with him 
from the picnic late the next night, and 
came to the door of the room where she 
and her step-mother lived, they found it 
locked against her, and all Maggie's pos- 
sessions tied in a bundle, and scornfully 
left outside on the landing. 

It had not taken Jim long that night 
to persuade Maggie to go away with him; 
and she had not seen her step-mother 
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since. A week later, but not before he 
and Maggie had quarrelled, Jim was ar 
rested for robbing the drunken man: he 
was sent up to the Island. Since the pic 
nic Maggie had not been back to the fac 
tory. Jim had taken her with him one 
night to a dance-hall, and there she went 
without him when she was left alone in 
the world. There she had met Terry a 
month later. When she first saw Terry 
the thing plainest before her was the 
Morgue; she was on the way there, and 
she was going fast, and she knew it. Al 
though winter had not yet come, she had 
already a cough that racked her day and 
night. 

And as she lay there in her comforta 
ble bed, and thought of the chill of the 
Morgue, from which Terry had saved her, 
she closed her eyes to keep out the dread 
ful picture, and she clinched her fists 
across her forehead. Then she smiled 
as she remembered the way Terry had 
thrashed Jim, who had got off the Isl 
and somehow before his time was up. 
Jim said he had a pull with the police, 
and he came to her for money, and he 
threatened to have her taken up. It was 
then Terry had the scrap with him, and 
did him up. Terry had had a day off, 
for his boss kept closed on Sundays; at 
that time Terry was keeping bar at a high- 
toned café near Gramercy Park. 

When he thrashed Jim, that was not 
the first time Terry had been good to her. 
Nor was it the last. A fortnight later 
he took her away from the dance-hali, 
and as soon as he could get a day off he 
married her. They went down to the 
Tombs, and the judge married them. The 
judge knew Terry, and when he had 
kissed the bride he congratulated Terry, 
and said that the new-made husband was 
a lucky man, and that he had got a good 
wife. 

A good wife Maggie knew she had been, 
and she was sure she had brought Ter- 
ry luck. When the man who had been 
running the house which now bore the 
name of Terence O'Donnell over its door 
got into trouble and had to skip the coun- 
try, the boss had put Terry in charge, 
and had let Maggie go to housekeeping 
in the little rooms over the saloon; and 
when the boss died suddenly, his widow 
knew Terry was honest, and sold out the 
place to him cheap on the instalment 
plan. That was a year and a half ago, 
and all the instalments had been paid ex- 
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cept the last, which was not due for a 
week yet, though the money for it lay all 
ready in the safe downstairs. And Terry 
was doing well; he was popular; his 
friends would come two blocks out of the 
way to get a drink at his place; and he 
had just had a chance to go into a picnic 
speculation. He was sure to make money, 
and perhaps in two or three years they 
might be able to pay off the mortgage on 
the fixtures. Then they would be rich, 
and perhaps Terry would 
get into politics, 
/Suddenly the current 
of Maggie's thoughts was 
arrested. From the sa 
loon below there came 
sounds, confused and 
muffled, and yet unmis 
takable. Maggie listened 
motionless, and then she 
got out of bed quickly. 
She knew that there was 
some one in the saloon 
downstairs; and at that 
hour no one could be 
there for a good purpose. 
Whoever was there was 
a thief. Perhaps it was 
some one of the toughs 
of the neighborhood, 
who knew that Terry 
was away. 

She had no weapon of 
any kind, but she was not 
in the least afraid. She 
stepped cautiously to the 
head of the stairs, and 
crept stealthily down, 
not delaying to even put 
on her stockings. The 
sounds in the saloon con- 
tinued; they were few 
and slight, but Maggie 
could interpret them 
plainly enough ; they told 
her that a man, having 
got into the house some- 
how, had now gone be- 
hind the bar. Probably 
he was trying to steal 
the change in the cash- 
drawer; she was glad that Terry had 
locked all his money in the safe just 
before he went off. 

When Maggie had slipped down the 
stairs gently, and stood in the little pas- 
sageway, with the door into the saloon 
ajar before her, she felt a slight draught, 
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and she knew that the thief had entered 
through a window, and had left it open. 
Yet there was no use in her ealling for 
assistance. The only people within reach 
of her voice were the poor Poles, who were 
too poor-spirited to protest even if they 
saw her robbed in broad daylight. They 
were cowardly creatures all of them, and 
she could not hope for help from them as 


she would if they were only white men. 
The policeman might be within reach of 


her ery; but he had a long beat, and 
there was only a slim chance that he was 
near. 

Her head was clear, and she thought 
swiftly. The thing to do, the only thing, 
was to make use of the telephone to 
summon assistance. The instrument was 
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within two feet of heras she stood in the 
passage, but it was on the other side of the 
door, at the end of the bar, and therefore 
in full view of any one who might be in 
the saloon; and it would not be possible 
to ring up the central office and call for 
help without being heard by the robber. 

Having made up her mind what it was 
best for her todo, Maggie did not hesitate 
a moment. She pushed the door gently 
before her and stepped silently into the 
saloon. As the faint light from the single 
dim jet of gas burning over the bar fell 
upon her she looked almost pretty, with 
the aureole of her reddish hair, and with 
her firm young figure draped in the coarse 
white gown. She glanced around her, 
and for a second she saw no one. The 
window before her was open, but the man 
who had broken in was not in siglit. 

As she peered about she heard a seratch- 
ing, grating noise, and then she saw the 
top of a man’s head just appearing above 
the edge of the bar, behind which his body 
was concealed. She knew then that the 
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thief was trving to get into the safe 
where Terry’s money was locked up. 

Leaving the door wide open behind 
her, Maggie took the two steps that 
brought her to the telephone, and 
rapidly turned the handle. Then she 
faced about swiftly to see what the 
man would do. 

The first thing he did was to bob 
his head suddenly under the bar, dis 
appearing wholly. Then he slowly 


raised his face above the edge of the 
bar, and Maggie found herself staring 
into the shifty eyes of Jim McDermott. 

‘* Hello, Maggie!” he 
stood up. 


said, as he 
‘Ts that you?” 

She saw that he had a revolver in 
his right hand. But she put up her 
hand again and repeated the tele- 
phone call. 

‘*Drop that!” he cried, as he raised 
the revolver. ‘* You try to squeal, 
and I'll shoot. See?” 

‘* Where did you steal that pistol, 
Jim McDermott?” was all she 
swered. 


ah- 


‘*None o’ your business where I got 
it,” he retorted. ‘‘I got it good and 
ready for you now. I kin use it, too, 
and don’t you forget it! You quit 
that telephone, or you'll see how quick 
I can shoot. You hear me?” 

She did not reply. She was wait- 
ing for the central office to acknow- 

ledge her call. She looked Jim MecDer- 
mott square in the eyes, and it was he 
who was uncomfortable and not she. 

Then the bell of the telephone rang, 
and she turned and spoke into the instru- 
ment clearly and rapidly, and yet without 
flurry. ‘‘This is31 Chatham. There’sa 
burglar here. It’s Jim McDermott. Send 
the police quick.” This was her message; 
and then she faced about sharply and cried 
to him, ‘‘ Now shoot, and be damned!” 

He took her at her word, and fired. The 
bullet bored a hole in the wooden box of 
the telephone. 

Maggie laughed tauntingly, and slipped 
swiftly out of the door, but not swiftly 
enough to avoid the second bullet. 

Five minutes later, when the police 
arrived, just as day was beginning to 
break, they found Jim McDermott fled, 
the window open, the safe uninjured, and 
Maggie O'Donnell lying in the passage- 
way at the foot of the stairs, her night- 
gown stained with blood from a flesh 
wound in her arm. 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO NEW ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Third 
IX. 

\ Y business relations were with the 
i [ house that so promptly honored my 
letter of credit. This house had published 
in the East the campaign life of Lincoln 
which I had lately written, and I dare 
say would have published the volume of 
poems I had written earlier with my 
friend Piatt, if there had been any pub- 
lic for it: at least, I saw large numbers 
of the book on the counters. But all my 
literary affiliations were with Ticknor & 
Fields, and it was the Old Corner Book- 
Store on Washington Street that drew my 
heart as soon as I had replenished my 
pocket in Cornhill. After verifying the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly I wished 
to verify its publishers, and it very fitly 
happened that when I was shown into 
Mr. Fields’s little room at the back of 
the store, with its window looking upon 
School Street, and its scholarly keeping 





Part. 

in books and prints, he had just got the 

magazine sheets of a poem of mine from 

the Cambridge printers. He was then 

lately from abroad, and he had the zest 

for American things which a foreign so 

journ is apt to renew in us, though I did 
not know this then, and could not ae 

count for it in the kindness he expressed 
for my poem. He introduced me to Mr. 
Ticknor, who I fancied had not read my 
poem; but he seemed to know what it 
was from the junior partner, and he asked 
me whether I had been paid for it. 
confessed that I had not, and then he got 
out a chamois-leather bag, and took from 
it five half-eagles in gold and laid them 
on the green cloth top of the desk, in 
much the shape and of much the size of 
the Great Bear. I have never since felt 
myself paid so lavishly for any liter- 
ary work, though I have had more for a 
single piece than the twenty-five ‘dollars 


‘“THE PUBLISHER SEEMED AWARE OF THE POETIC QUALITY OF THE TRANSACTION.” 





that dazzled me in this constellation. The 
publisher seemed aware of the poetic 
quality of the transaction; he let the 
pieces lie a moment, before he gathered 
them up and put them into my hand, 
and said, ‘‘I always think it is pleasant 
to have it in gold.” 

But a terrible experience with the 
poem awaited me, and quenched for the 
moment all my pleasure and pride. It 
was The Pilot’s Story, which I suppose 
has had as much acceptance as anything 
of mine in verse (I do not boast of a vast 
acceptance for it), and I had attempted 
to treat in ita phase of the national trage- 
dy of slavery, as I had imagined it on a 
Mississippi steamboat. A young planter 
has gambled away the slave-girl who is 
the mother of his child, and when he tells 
her, she breaks out upon him with the de- 
mand: 


“What will vou say to our boy when he cries for 
me, there in Saint Louis ?” 


I had thought this very well, and nat- 
ural and simple, but a fatal proof-reader 
had not thought it well enough, or simple 
and natural enough, and he had made 
the line read: 


“What will you say to our boy when he cries for 
‘Ma,’ there in Saint Louis ?” 


He had even had the inspiration to 
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quote the word he preferred to the one I 
had written, so that there was no merciful 
possibility of mistaking it for a misprint, 
and my blood froze in my veins at sight 
of it. Mr. Fields had given me the sheets 
to read while he looked over some letters, 
and he either felt the chill of my horror, 
or I made some sign or sound of dismay 
that caught his notice, for he looked 
round at me. I could only show him the 
passage with a gasp. I dare say he might 
have liked to laugh, for it was cruelly 
funny, but he did not; he was concerned 
for the magazine as well as for me. He 
declared that when lhe first read the line 
he had thought I could not have written 
it so, and he agreed with me that it would 
kill the poem if it came out in that shape. 
He instantly set about repairing the mis- 
chief, so far as could be. He found that 
the whole edition of that sheet had been 
printed, and the air blackened round me 
again, lighted up here and there with 
baleful flashes of the newspaper wit at 
my cost, which I previsioned in my mis- 
ery; I knew what I should have said of 
such a thing myself, if it had been an- 
other's. But the publisher at once de- 
cided that the sheet must be reprinted, 
and I went away weak as if in the escape 
from some deadly peril. Afterwards it 
appeared that the line had passed the first 
proof-reader as I wrote it, but that the 
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final reader had entered so sympatheti- 
cally into the realistic intention of my 
poem as to contribute the modification 
which had nearly been my end. 
X 

As it fell out, I lived without farther 
difficulty to the day and hour of the din- 
ner Lowell made for me; and I really 
think, looking at myself impersonally, 
and remembering the sort of young fel- 
low I was, that it would haye been a 
great pity if I had not. The dinner was 
at the old-fashioned Boston hour of two, 
aud the table was laid for four people in 
some little upper room at Parker's, which 
I was never afterwards able to make 
sure of. Lowell was already there when 
I came, and he presented me, to my in 
expressible delight and surprise, to Dr. 
Holmes, who was there with him. 

The Autocrat is with us still, 
shall have to ask his sufferance in say- 
ing that I felt myself then, as always 
when I met him, in the vividest intel- 
lectual presence I have ever known. 
He was in the brilliant hour of 
that wonderful second youth which his 
fame flowered into long after the world 
thought he had completed the cycle of 
his literary life. He had already received 
full recognition as a poet of delicate wit, 
nimble humor, airy imagination, and ex- 
quisite grace, when the Autocrat papers 
advanced his name indefinitely beyond 
the bounds which most immortals would 
have found range enough. His renown 
has since steadily grown, but that, I 


and I 


most 
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fancy, may have been its most charming 
moment for him, when the marvel of his 
invention was still fresh in the minds of 
men, and time had not dulled in any 
measure the sense of its novelty. His 
readers all fondly identified him with his 
work; and I fully expected to find myself 
in the Autocrat’s presence when I met Dr. 
Holmes. But the fascination was none 
the less for that reason; and the winning 
smile, the wise and humorous glance, 
the whole genial manner was as impor 
tant to me as if I had foreboded some 
thing altogether different. I found him 
physically of the Napoleonic height which 
spiritually overtops the Alps, and I could 
look into his face without that unpleasant 
effort which giants of inferior mind so 
often cost the man of five feet four. 

A little while after, Fields came in, and 
then our number and my pleasure were 
complete. 

Nothing else so richly satisfactory, in 
deed, as the whole affair could have hap- 
pened to a like youth at such a point in 
his career; and when I sat down with 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Fields, on Lowell's 
right, I felt through and through the dra- 
matic perfection of the event. The kind- 
ly Autocrat recognized some such quality 
of it in terms which were not the less 
precious and gracious for their humorous 
excess. I have no reason to think that 


he had yet read any of my poor verses, or 
had me otherwise than wholly on trust 
from Lowell; but he leaned over toward 
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his host, and said, with a laughing look at 
me. ‘‘ Well, James, this is something like 
the apostolic succession ; this is the lay- 
ing on of hands.” I took his sweet and 
caressing irony as he meant it; but the 
charm of it went to my head long before 


any drop of wine, together with the charm 
of hearing him and Lowell calling each 
other James and Wendell, and of finding 
them still cordially boys together. 

I would gladly have shone before those 
great lights in the talk that followed, 
if I could have thought of anything 
brilliant to say, but I could not, and so 
I let them shine without a ray of re- 
flected splendor from me. It was such 
talk as I had, of course, never heard be- 
fore, and it is not saying enough to say 
that I have never heard such talk since 
except from these two men. It was 
as light and kind as it was deep and 
true, and it ranged over a hundred 
things, with a perpetual sparkle of Dr. 
Holmes's wit, and the constant glow of 
Lowell’s incandescent sense. From time 


TO 
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to time Fields came in with one of his 
delightful stories (sketches of character 
they were, which he sometimes did not 
mind caricaturing), or with some criti- 
cism of the literary situation from his 
stand-point of both lover and publisher 





of books. I heard fames that I had ae- 
cepted as proofs of power treated as fac- 
titious, and witnessed a frankness concern- 
ing authorship, far and near, that I had 
not dreamed of authors using. When 
Dr. Holmes understood that I wrote for 
the Saturday Press, which was running 
amuck among some Bostonian immortali- 
ties of the day, he seemed willing that I 
should know they were not thought so 
very undying in Boston,and that I should 
not take the notion of a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society too seriously, or accept the 
New York bohemian view of Boston as 
true. For the most part the talk did not 
address itself to me, but became an ex- 
change of thoughts and fancies between 
himself and Lowell. They touched, I re- 
member, on certain matters of technique, 
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THE CHARLES, FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE FIELDS 


and the doctor confessed that he had a 
prejudice against some words that he could 


not overcome; for instance, he said, no- 
thing could induce him to use ’neath for 
beneath, no exigency of versification or 
stress of rhyme. Lowell contended that 
he would use any word that carried his 
meaning; and I think he did this to the 
hurt of some of his earlier things. He 
was then probably in the revolt against 
too much literature in literature, which 
every one is destined sooner or later to 
there was a certain roughness, 
very like crudeness, which he indulged 
before his thought and phrase mellowed 
to one music in his later work. I tacit- 
ly agreed rather with the doctor, though 
I did not swerve from my allegiance to 
Lowell, and if I had spoken I should have 
sided with him: I would have given that 
or any other proof of my devotion. 
Fields casually mentioned that he thought 
The Dandelion was the most popularly 
liked of Lowell’s briefer poems, and 
I made haste to say that I thought so 
too, though I did not really think any- 
thing about it; and then I was sorry, for 
I could see that the poet did not like it, 
quite; and I felt that I was duly punished 
for my dishonesty. 

Hawthorne was named among other 
authors, probably by Fields, whose louse 


share ; 
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had just published his Marble Faun, and 
who had recently come home on the same 
steamer with him. Dr. Holmes asked if 
I had met Hawthorne yet, and when I 
confessed that I had hardly yet even 
hoped for such a thing, he smiled his 
winning smile, and said: ‘‘ Ah, well! I 
don’t know that you will ever feel you 
have really met him. He is like a dim 
room with a little taper of personality 
burning on the corner of the mantel.” 
They all spoke of Hawthorne, and with 
the same affection, but the same sense of 
something mystical and remote in him; 
and every word was priceless tome. But 
these masters of the craft I was prentice 
to probably could not have said anything 
that I should not have found wise and 
well, and I am sure now I should have 
been the loser if the talk had shunned 
any of the phases of human nature which 
it touched. It is best to find that all 
men are of the same make, and that there 
are certain universal things which inter- 
est them as much as the supernal things, 
and amuse them even more. There 
was a saying of Lowell’s which he was 
fond of repeating at the menace of any 
form of the transcendental, and he liked 
to warn himself and others with his home- 
ly, ‘* Remember the dinner-bell.” What 
I recall of the whole effect of a time so 








happy for me. is that in all that was 
said, however high, however fine, we 
were never out of hearing of the din- 
ner-bell; and perhaps this is the best ef- 
fect I can leave with the reader. It was 
the first dinner served in courses that I 
had sat down to, and I felt that this 
service gave it a romantic importance 
which the older fashion of the West still 
wanted. Even at Governor Chase’s ta- 
ble in Columbus the Governor carved; I 
knew of the dinner @ la Russe, as it was 
then called, only from books; and it was 
a sort of literary quality that I tasted in 
the successive dishes. When it came to 
the black coffee, and then to the petits 
verres of cognac, with lumps of sugar 
set fire to atop, it was something that so 
far transcended my home-kept experi- 
ence that it began to seem altogether 
visionary. 

Neither Fields nor Dr. Holmes smoked, 
and I had to confess that I did not; but 
Lowell smoked enough for all three, and 
the spark of his cigar began to show in 
the waning light before we rose from the 
table. The time that never had, nor can 
ever have, its fellow for me, had to come 
to an end, as all times must, and when 
I shook hands with Lowell in parting, 
he overwhelmed me by saying that if I 
thought of going to Concord he would 
send me a letter to Hawthorne. I was 
not to see Lowell again during my stay 
in Boston; but Dr. Holmes asked me to 
tea for the next evening, and Fields said 
I must come to breakfast with him in the 
morning. 

XL. 

I recall with the affection due to his 
friendly nature, and to the kindness af- 
terwards to pass between us for many 
years, the whole aspect of the publisher 
when I first saw him. His abundant 
hair, and his full ‘‘beard as broad as 
ony spade,” that flowed from his throat 
in Homeric curls, were touched with the 
first frost. He had a fine color, and his 
eyes, as keen as they were kind, twinkled 
restlessly above the wholesome russet-red 
of his cheeks. His portly frame was clad 
in those Scotch tweeds which had not yet 
displaced the traditional broadcloth with 
us in the West, though I had sent to New 
York for a rough suit, and so felt myself 
not quite unworthy to meet a man fresh 
from the hands of the London tailor. 

Otherwise I stood as much in awe of 
him as his jovial soul would let me; and 
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if I might I should like to give the liter- 
ary youth of this day some notion of 
the importance of his name to the liter- 
ary youth of my day. He gave zxsthetic 
character to the house of Ticknor & 
Fields, but he was by no means a silent 
partner on the economic side. No one 
can forecast the fortune of.a new book, 
but he knew as well as any publisher can 
know not only whether a book was good, 
but whether the reader would think so; 
and I suppose that his house made as few 
bad guesses, along with their good ones, 
as any house that ever tried the uncertain 
temper of the public with its ventures. 
In the minds of all who loved the plain 
brown cloth and tasteful print of its issues 
he was more or less intimately associated 
with their literature; and those who were 
not mistaken in thinking De Quincey one 
of the delightfulest authors in the world, 
were especially grateful to the man who 
first edited his writings in book form, 
and proud that this edition was the effect 
of American sympathy with them. At 
that day, I believed authorship the no- 
blest calling in the world, and I should 
still be at a loss to name any nobler. 
The great authors I had met were to me 
the sum of greatness, and if I could not 
rank their pubiisher with them by virtue 
of equal achievement, I handsomely bre- 
vetted him worthy of their friendship, 
and honored him in the visible measure 
of it. 

In his house beside the Charles, and in 
the close neighborhood of Dr. Holmes, I 
found an odor and an air of books such 
as I fancied might belong to the famous 
literary houses of London. It is still 
there, that friendly home of lettered re- 
finement, and the gracious spirit which 
knew how to welcome me, and make the 
least of my shyness and strangeness, and 
the most of the little else there was in 
me, illumines it still, though my host of 
that rapturous moment has many years 
been of those who are only with us un- 
seen and unheard. I remember his bur- 
lesque pretence that morning of an inex- 
tinguishable grief when I owned that I 
had never eaten blueberry cake before, 
and how he kept returning to the pathos 
of the fact that there should be a region 
of the earth where blueberry cake was 
unknown. We breakfasted in the pret- 
ty room whose windows look out through 
leaves and flowers upon the river’s com- 
ing and going tides, and whose walls were 
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covered with the faces and the autographs 
of all the contemporary poets and novel- 
ists. The Fieldses had spent some days 
with Tennyson in their recent English 
sojourn, and Mrs. Fields had much to tell 
of him, how he looked, how he smoked, 
how he read aloud, and how he said, when 
he asked her to go with him to the tower 
of his house, ‘‘Come up and see the sad 
English sunset!” which had an instant 
value to me such as some rich verse of 
his might have had. I was very new to 
it all, how new I could not very well 
say, but I flattered myself that I breathed 
in that atmosphere as if in the return 
from life-long exile. Still I patriotically 
bragged of the West a little, and I told 
them proudly that in Columbus no book 
since Uncle Tom’s Cabin had sold so 
well as The Marble Faun. This made 
the effect that I wished, but whether it 
was true or not, heaven knows; I only 
know that I heard it from our leading 
bookseller, and I made no question of it 
myself. 

After breakfast, Fields went away to the 
office, and I lingered, while Mrs. Fields 
showed me from shelf to shelf in the li- 
brary, and dazzled me with the sight of 
authors’ copies, and volumes invaluable 
with the autographs and the pencilled 
notes of the men whose names were dear 
to me from my love of their work. Every- 
where was some souvenir of the living 
celebrities my hosts had met; and whom 
had they not met in that English sojourn 
in days before England embittered herself 
to us? Not Tennyson only, but Thack- 
eray, but Dickens, but Charles Reade, but 
Carlyle, but many another minor fame 
was in my ears from converse so recent 
with them that it was as if I heard their 
voices in their echoed words. 

I do not remember how long I staid ; 
I remember I was afraid of staying too 
long, and so I am sure I did not stay as 
long as I should have liked. But I have 
not the least notion how I got away, and 
I am not certain where I spent the rest of 
a day that began in the clouds, but had to 
be ended on the common earth. I sup- 
pose I gave it mostly to wandering about 
the city, and partly to recording my im- 
pressions of it for that newspaper which 
never published them. The summer wea- 
ther in Boston, with its sunny heat struck 
through and through with the coolness of 
the sea, and its clear air untainted with a 
breath of smoke, I have always loved, but 
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it had then a zest unknown before; and I 
should have thought it enough simply to 
be alive in it. But everywhere I came 
upon something that fed my famine for 
the old, the quaint, the picturesque, and 
however the day passed it was a banquet, 
a festival. I can only recall my breath- 
less first sight of the Public Library and 
of the Athenzeum Gallery: great sights 
then, which the Vatican and the Pitti 
hardly afterwards eclipsed for mere emo- 
tion. In fact I did not see these elder 
treasuries of literature and art between 
breakfasting with the Autocrat’s publish- 
er in the morning, and taking tea with 
the Autocrat himself in the evening, and 
that made a whole world’s difference. 


XII. 


The tea of that simpler time is wholly 
inconceivable to this generation, which 
knows the thing only as a mild form of 
afternoon reception; but I suppose that 
in 1860 very few dined late in our whole 
pastoral republic. Tea was the meal peo- 
ple asked people to when they wished to 
sit at long leisure and large ease; it came 
at the end of the day, at six o'clock, or 
seven; and one went to it in morning 
dress. It had an unceremonied domesti- 
city in the abundance of its light dishes, 
and I fancy these did not vary much from 
Last to West, except that we had a South- 
ern touch in our fried chicken and corn 
bread; but at the Autocrat’s tea table the 
cheering cup had a flavor unknown to me 
before that day. He asked me if I knew 
it, and I said it was English breakfast 
tea; for I had drunk it at the publisher’s 
in the morning, and was willing not to 
seem strange to it. ‘‘Ah, yes,” he said; 
‘but this is the flower of the souchong; 
it is the blossom, the poetry of tea,” and 
then he told me how it had been given 
him by a friend, a merchant in the China 
trade, which used to flourish in Boston, 
and was the poetry of commerce, as this 
delicate beverage was of tea. That com- 
merce is long past, and I fancy that the 
plant ceased to bloom when the traffic 
fell into decay. 

The Autocrat’s windows had the same 
outlook upon the Charles as the publish- 
er’s, and after tea we went up into a back 
parlor of the same orientation, and saw 
the sunset die over the water, and the 
westering flats and hills. Nowhere else 
in the world has the day a lovelier close, 
and our talk took something of the mys- 
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tic coloring that the heavens gave those 
mantling expanses. It was chiefly his 
talk, but I have always found the best 
talkers are willing that you should talk 
if vou like, and a quick sympathy and a 
subtle sense met all that I had to say from 
him and from the unbroken circle of kin- 
dred intelligences about him. I saw him 
then in the midst of his family, and per- 
haps never afterwards to better advan- 
tage, orin afiner mood. We spoke of the 
things that people perhaps once liked to 
deal with more than they do now; of the 
intimations of immortality, of the experi- 
ences of morbid youth, and of all those 
messages from the tremulous nerves which 
we mistake for prophecies. I was not 
ashamed, before his tolerant wisdom, to 
acknowledge the effects that had lingered 
so long with me in fancy and ev@n in con- 
duct, from a time of broken health and 
troubled spirit; and I remember the exqui- 
site tact in him which recognized them as 
things common to all, however peculiar in 
each, which left them mine for whatever 
obscure vanity I might have in them, and 
yet gave me the companionship of the 
whole race in their experience. We spoke 
of forebodings and presentiments; we ap- 
proached the mystic confines of the world 
from which no traveller has yet returned 
with a passport en régle and properly visé ; 
and he held his light course through these 
filmy impalpabilities with a charming 
sincerity, with the scientific conscience 
that refuses either to deny the substance 
of things unseen, or to affirm it. In the 
gathering dusk, so weird did my fortune 
of being there and listening to him seem, 
that I might well have been a blessed 
ghost, for all the reality I felt in myself. 
I tried to tell him how much I had read 
him from my boyhood, and with what joy 
and gain; and he was patient of these 
futilities, and I have no doubt imagined 
the love that inspired them, and accepted 
that instead of the poor praise. When 
the sunset passed, and the lamps were 
lighted, and we all came back to our dear 
little firm-set earth, he began to question 
me about my native region of it. From 
many forgotten inquiries I recall his ask- 
ing me what was the fashionable religion 
in Columbus, or the Church that socially 
corresponded to the Unitarian Church in 
Boston. He had first to clarify my in- 
telligence as to what Unitarianism was; 
we had Universalists but not Unitarians; 
but when I understood, I answered from 


such vantage as my own wholly outside 
Swedenborgianism gave me, that I thought 
most of the most respectable people with 
us were of the Presbyterian Church ; some 
were certainly Episcopalians, but upon the 
whole the largest number were Presby- 
terians. He found that very strange in- 
deed; and said that he did not believe 
there was a Presbyterian Church in Bos- 
ton; that the New England Calvinists 
were all of the Orthodox Church. He 
had to explain Orthodoxy to me, and then 
I could confess to one Congregational 
Church in Columbus. 

Probably I failed to give the Autocrat 
any very clear image of our social frame 
in the West, but the fault was altogether 
mine, if I did. Such lecturing tours as 
he had made had not taken him among 
us, as those of Emerson and other New- 
Englanders had, and my report was posi- 
tive rather than comparative. I was full 
of pride in journalism at that day, and 
I dare say that I vaunted the brilliancy 
and power of our newspapers more than 
they merited; I should not have been 
likely to wrong them otherwise. It is 
strange that in all the talk I had with 
him and Lowell, or rather heard from 
them, I can recall nothing said of politi- 
cal affairs, though Lincoln had then been 
nominated by the Republicans, and the 
Civil War had practically begun. But 
we did not imagine such a thing in the 
North; we rested secure in the belief that 
if Lincoln were elected the South would 
eat all its fiery words, perhaps from the 
mere love and inveterate habit of fire- 
eating. 

I rent myself away from the Autocrat’s 
presence as early as I could, and as my 
evening had been too full of happiness to 
sleep upon at once, I spent the rest of the 
night till two in the morning wandering 
about the streets and in the Common with 
a Harvard Senior whom I had met. He 
was a youth of like literary passions with 
myself, but of such different traditions in 
every possible way that his deeply school- 
ed and definitely regulated life seemed as 
anomalous to me as my own desultory 
and self-found way must have seemed to 
him. We passed the time in the delight 
of trying to make ourselves known to 
each other, and in a promise to continue 
by letter the effort, which duly lapsed 
into silent patience with the necessarily 
insoluble problem. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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UN MAUVAIS QUART D’HEURE. 
A SUMMER SKETCH. 


BY CHARLES STANLEY REINHART. 


CHARMING young lady, whom I 
LX held in very high esteem ever since 
I first met her at the White Sulphur 
Springs, invited me on one occasion to 
pay her a visit at her cousin’s villa on the 
Delaware, an invitation which I hastened 
to accept with infinite pleasure. 

The day of my departure finally ar- 
rived, and in the morning (it was Thurs- 
day, I remember) I went to the studio to 
get my mail. Whilst engaged in looking 
over my letters, a messenger-boy came in 
with a despatch, and called out my name. 
It read: 

* FAIRVIEW. 


“Mrs. Remsen and Mrs. Hamilton at Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. Please call. Cora HastinGs.” 


‘‘ Any answer?” inquired the boy. 
“Ten” 
I wrote: 
“New YorK. 
Hope to see you this evening. 
“ RENSHAWE.” 


“Thanks. 


About half an hour afterwards I found 
myself at the office desk of the Fifth Av- 
enue, inquiring of the clerk if Mrs. Rem- 
sen had yet arrived. He did not think 
so. We looked over the register together, 
and failing to find her name there, I was 
in the act of handing him my card when 
I felt a light touch upon my shoulder. 

‘* Why, here is Mr. Renshawe! Whata 
delightful rencontre! Mr. Renshawe, let 
me present you to my friend Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, of Richmond.” 

‘* Delighted, Iam sure, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

‘‘Mrs. Hamilton and I have just run 
up to New York to do some shopping and 
have a little spree until Saturday—thea- 
tres, luncheons, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

“Oh! I'm awfully sorry, Mrs. Rem- 
sen, that I shall not be in the city to show 
you some attention during your stay. It 
would have given me a real pleasure to 
do so. But the fact is Iam on my way 
to Fairview, and having just heard you 
would be in town this morning, I took 
this opportunity of paying my respects to 
you before leaving.” 

‘* Why, how very strange and delight- 
ful! But how did you know of our ar- 
rival?” 


‘*Oh! I received a message only a few 
minutes ago.” 

‘*Oh, I see! Cora! But I’m awfully 
sorry, Mr. Renshawe, that I shall not be 
at home to receive you.” 

This was said with an obvious sincerity, 
and yet I fancied I could detect an almost 
indefinable hesitation in her manner—as 
if there were a hidden mystery not entire 
ly concealed. 

In the hope of developing this unknown 
quantity, I ventured, ‘‘Can you give me 
the name of the best hotel in the place?” 

‘* Hotel? Why, there’s no hotel there 
nothing but detached villas along the 
river. There’s no hotel nearer than Red 


wood, the next station, or three-quarters 
of an hour back to Philadelphia.” 

‘**Oh, well, in that case I sha’n’t go. | 
was sure there was a hotel, and it was my 
intention to stop there, and run over to 
call upon Miss Cora.” 

‘* But, Mr. Renshawe, I shall only be too 


delighted to have you as my guest. You 
surely know that well enough. It’s really 
too bad that I am not at home to enter 
tain you.” 

‘**No, no, Mrs. Remsen. You are ex 
ceedingly kind, and I feel very highly 
complimented that you should extend the 
hospitality of your home after—after— 
well, to be frank, such a brief acquaint- 
ance at the White. Really I thank you 
over and over again, but I shall be obliged 
to decline.” 

‘*Now, Mr. Renshawe, I am bound you 
shall go. Ob dear! if I were only there 
to make you doubly welcome! Look here, 
you’re a man of sense, and surely must 
see that Iam in earnest. I know you do. 
Now the fact is that Mrs. Hamilton and 
I took a sudden determination to run 
over to New York until Saturday, as Mr. 
Remsen, Mr. Hamilton, and another gen- 
tleman, also.a guest—oh, we always have 
a houseful!—have gone down the bay 
fishing in our steam-yacht until Saturday 
also. So there’s nobody at home but the 
three young ladies and the servants. Now 
you see the situation, as I put it to you 
frankly. You know I am rather punctil- 
ious in matters of etiquette and social 
propriety, but I have a plan that will 
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make everything right. Now you talk 
with Mrs. Hamilton there whilst I write a 
ittle note.” 

‘Oh, but Mrs. Remsen 

‘*Do as I tell you.” 

She stepped briskly to the desk, asked 
the clerk for paper, seized one of the pens 
on the counter, and with lightning rapid- 
ity her jewelled fingers flashed over the 
With the same 
quick movements she folded the sheet, 
placed it in the envelope, dashed the pen 
across it once more,and came forward 


note she began to write. 


with a smile of triumph. 

** There, that will clear the air! 
that letter to Cora, and be sure to stay 
until I return; I insist upon that. Now, 
don’t thank me at all. Come, 
Mrs. Hamilton, let's go to our rooms and 
shake off the dust. Good-by, Mr. Ren- 
shawe.” 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Remsen. You're an an- 
gel. Good-by, Mrs. Hamilton,” and in a 
minute I was rattling down Broadway in 
a hansom, bound for the Jersey Central, 
with a mind teeming with the most de- 
lightful emotions. It was with an effort 
that I tried to interest myself in the dis- 
solving views of busy Broadway and the 
charming marine pictures as seen from 
the deck of the ferry-boat. Once in the 
train, however, and fairly started on my 
journey, I drew out my lettre de marque 
and opened it. It ran thus: 


Give 


good-by ! 


“Frera AVENUE Hore. 

‘** DEAR Cousin Cora,—I am so glad you 
telegraphed Mr. Renshawe of our arrival, 
for it gave me the pleasure of meeting 
him again and of extending with insist- 
ence the hospitality of Fairview. Be 
sure to keep Mr. R. until my return; give 
him the keys of the wine-closet, and place 
all the horses and carriages at his dispos- 
al,and give him Miss Grace’s room. Be 
sure to ask Mrs. Maitland, our next-doot 
neighbor, to spend the evenings with you 
asachaperon. Mr. R. and I have talked 
it all over, and I shall hold him responsi- 
ble; as for myself, I wash my hands of 
everything. Affectionately, 

FANNIE.” 


The newsboy piled books upon the seat 
beside me, but I saw them not. The af- 
ternoon papers lay unread in my lap, but 
I was indifferent to everything about 
me except that letter, which I read and 
re-read I don’t know how many times, 
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until at last I knew it by heart. Then I 
stared out of the window at the flat Hol- 
landish landscape flying by. The artist 
habit of painting in his mind everything 
he sees began to take possession of me, 
and vet through the landscape at times I 
could see Mrs. Remsen’s graceful figure, 
falling into exquisite poses, bending over 
her kindly missive; and so for three hours 
I gave myself up to the happy impressions 
that came and went at their own free will. 
But now, as we began to approach Fair- 
view nearer and nearer—four stations, 
three, two, and then only one stop—my 
heart beat faster in the anticipation of 
meeting my friend. I wondered if she 
would be alone on the platform, or would 
she be accompanied by her cousins? Of 
course there would be a stylish team, with 
a mechanical coachman—the kind that 
never turns around, but always looks 
ahead—and my plethoric portmanteau 
would. be put beside his beautiful boots, 
and she and I would occupy the back seat, 
and thus roll up to the house in state. 
‘Fairview! Fairview!” shouted the 
brakeman. Asthe train rushed up to the 
station and came to a full stop, I staggered 
forward down the aisle with the heavy 
bag, and trembling with anticipation. A 
number of people got out; about fifteen 
or twenty were on the platform. I looked 
about, scanning the faces, with a joyful 
smile all prepared; but the smile was not 
destined to mature. It gradually declined 
about the corners of the mouth, and 
resolved itself into a look of chagrin and 
disappointment as the last carriage drove 
away. The last passenger had vanished 
with the vanishing train, whose rear car 
was finally lost around the curve. 
a oe ee ee ee en re ee ae 
I and my heavy bag—and the station- 
master closing the gates—half past five in 
the evening 


' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 


‘*Can you please tell me where Mr. 
Remsen lives?” 

‘** No, sir, [ ean't. 
here” (bolting a gate). 

A gentleman passes in a buggy. 

**Oh! I beg your pardon for stopping 


I'm a new man around 


you. Can you please tell me where Mr. 
Remsen lives?” 

‘Yes,sir. You take this first avenue 
for about a quarter of a mile until you 
come to a large iron gate with granite 
posts. You can’t miss it.” 

‘*Thanks, very much.” 
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** Jove! 
quarter of a mile? 


sight! 


Must I lug that heavy bag a 
There’s not a boy in 
This ts a nice reception, | must 


Invited to a place, and then go 
through the humiliation of carrying your 

There must be 
Well, here goes to find it 


say! 


baggage ! 
thing wrong! 
out! 

‘* Heavens! 
socket! 
It’s astonishing how much weaker the left 
armis! And the way this confounded bag 
bangs against my leg! Oh,but I feel mean! 
I wouldn't have any of my friends see me 
now for the world. 
fully paintable. How quiet this place is! 
Not about! Oh, dear, how the 
handle of that bag cuts into my hand! 
Whew! Hello! that must be the gate, 
but it’s a long distance yet! Maybe she 
is looking at me from somewhere. I'll 
brace upand carry this bag as if it weighed 
no more than an egg-shell! Now I must 
wear a stereotyped smile, and that will 
enable me to bear this pain better, and it 
will also be available as a greeting smile 
in case we should meet! 

‘“There’s the gate at last, and I am all 
out of breath. What a jol—jol—jolly 
ave—ave—avenue of trees! and what a 
mag—mag—magnificent villa at the other 
end! No, sir. You don’t catch me walk- 
ing up to that house in this ridiculous 
fashion. ITI]l just deposit this infernal 
bag behind that big sycamore, and then 
only with my light walking-stick I'll stride 
boldly and jauntily, with the air of a man 
who has plenty of leisure, and has * just 
dropped in.’ If the worse comes to the 
worst, I can always retreat to my baggage. 
That's good strategy.” 

And so up the avenue of beautiful trees 
I strolled without encumbrance. The 
house faced the river on the other side, 
but as there was a carriageway and porte 
cochére in the rear I mounted the steps 
and rang the bell. In a few moments a 
charming apparition appeared in the door- 
way, young and feminine, with a jaunty 
white cap, cuffs, and apron. 

‘Are the ladies at home?” 

‘Je ne parle pas anglais, monsieur.”’ 

‘Ces dames recoivent-elles?” 

‘Je crois que oui, monsieur. 
vous la peine d’entrer, monsieur.”’ 

As she stepped to one side to allow me 
to pass she disclosed a view of the hall, 
which ran through to the front piazza, 
across which flew three maidens in flutter- 


own some 


That arm’s pulled out of its 
I'll stop here and change hands. 


Those trees are aw- 


a soul 


Donnez 
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ing draperies, like frightened doves at the 
approach of a hawk, and three big vacant 
red rocking-chairs continued to rock back 
and forth, very much to the hawk’s amuse- 
ment, 

**Not expecting me, evidently,” I men 
tally concluded as I paced down the long 
parlor to the low French windows which 
gave upon the front piazza. 

What a superb view! What a jolly 
fine picture! The beautiful lawn, in the 
midst of which was a circular mass of 
flowers, and framed in on either side by 
a curtain of majestic trees, sloped grace 
fully down to the river. 

At the water’s edge was a gentleman's 
private dock, approached by a light board 
walk, and fine fish-nets were festooned 
over the white rails. Three or four white 
boats, now bluish pearl in the golden 
light of the setting sun which bathed the 
whole scene, danced on the surface of the 
water, anda Venetian boat-house in broad 
yellow and red stripes. Steamers and 
barges passed in mid-stream, with their 
many lighted windows repeated in dan- 
cing reflections, and across the river the 
tawny meadows of Pennsylvania lost 
themselves in a fringe of purple trees. 

Absorbed as I was in the exquisite 
beauty of the scene, I was startled by the 
rustle of a starched muslin dress and a 
sweet voice just behind me, which said, 

‘* How do vou do, Mr. Renshawe?” 

‘**Why, how do you do, Miss Baxter ? 
How’s the doctor?” 

Miss Baxter was a nice girl of nineteen, 
young for her years, the sort of girl that 
one always feels like teasing; and the ‘‘doe 
tor” was a young student of the Phila- 
delphia Medical School, who had also at- 
tended the Ecole de Médecine in Paris. 
He was very devoted to her at the White, 
and we had all diagnosed it as a serious 
case. Miss Baxter exhaled lavender wa- 
ter and the sweet scent of violets; and the 
freshly arranged coiffure and stiff white 
gown convinced me that my visit was 
quite unexpected. 

**You seem a little surprised to see 
me.” 

Her frank young face could not conceal 
a slight look of embarrassment. She had 
evidently been sent down stairs by the 
other girls to entertain me, having finish- 
ed her preparations in advance of them; 
but they might have selected a more dip- 
lomatic young person as their representa- 
tive, for it was not two minutes before L 
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divined the mystery that overshad- 
swed my reception. 

She replied, ‘* Well, no-—yes—that 
s, did you get our telegram this 
morning ?” 

‘Yes, I received one from Miss 
Cora, saying that Mrs. Remsen would 
ein thecity. Did you send another? 

If so. I did not receive it.” 

‘Yes; we sent one in answer to 
vours. But perhaps Lam saying too 
much. Waittill Cora comes down 

I saw through it all at once. The 
sudden and unexpected departure of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Remsen, and the 
announcement of my arrival in the 
despatch which I sent from the stu- 
dio, placed the young ladies in the 
awkward position indicated by Mrs 
Remsen during our conversation at 
the Fifth Avenue; and the fright 
ened dears had put their heads to 
gether and sent me a telegram not 
to come. It reached the studio, of 
course, Whilst I was on my way to 
Fairview, armed with so much brief 
authority. And this was why no one 
greeted me at the station, and also 
why I carried that infernal bag so 
far 

But I kept my discovery to my- 
self. Then came the click of petti 
coats descending the stairs, and a 
second white vision parted the 
portiéres which framed in the living 
portrait of Miss Mason, of Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Renshawe?” 

More embarrassment, the two young 
ladies glancing furtively at each other, 
and finally standing side by side for mu- 
tual protection. 

‘I am very well indeed, Miss Mason, 
and ever so glad to see you ladies again 
more so, perhaps, than you are to see me. 
But don’t be alarmed. I’m not going to 
stay. Just takinga walk from New York 
to Philadelphia. Thought I'd drop in en 
passant to inquire after your health.” 

More clicking petticoats descending the 
staircase, another portrait (this one by 
Vandyck), and Cora entered, and ven- 
tured, with the same demure, half-fright- 
ened air, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Ren- 
shawe?” 

‘* Now, Miss Cora, I must protest. You 
are the third young lady who has asked 
me that question, and I should like to 
know if a man who has walked sixty 





miles in three hours is anything of an 
invalid?” 

‘** But have you walked from New York 
this afternoon?” 

‘Yes, with nothing but this light stick 
to support me. I must be off in a few 
minutes if I can hope to reach Phila- 
delphia before seven o'clock.” 

‘Did you call on Mrs. Remsen in New 
York?” 

‘Yes, and we had a delightful téte-a- 
téte.”’ 

‘You did? You saw Mrs. Remsen?” 

‘T assure you again that I did.” 

Then the three pretty, freshly coiffed 
heads turned towards each other, the 
three handkerchiefs breathed out their in- 
cense, and the three white gowns clicked 
in unison, 

They did look so forlorn and helpless, 
those poor young creatures. I knew what 
was passing through their minds, and I 
knew also what was nestling in my coat 
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pense for a while longer by bending my 
light stick with an entire 
satisfaction and unconsciousness of their 
agony, parading up and down before them 
as though I were the officer commanding 
this lovely Amazonian battalion, I felt 
that I held, decidedly, the key to the 


air of self 


situation. 

At last the lettre de marque was drawn 
from its hiding-place and 
Miss Cora. 

Her eyebrows arched, her big gray eyes 


presented to 


rounded, her face radiated with happi- 
ness, and her lips quivered and moved 
with eestatic delight as the contents of 
the letter burst upon her. ** Girls, girls!” 
she shouted, ‘tread this! Isn't it splen 
did!’ and the two others grasped the 
sheet in curious delight, then joined in 
the chorus. 

** But—where’s your baggage?” 

‘Oh, true enough! Well, if you won't 
give it away I'll tell you where itis. You 
know that big syeamore down by the gate? 
Well, if you send out there you'll find it. 
It was too heavy to carry so far.” 

Johnston was despatched for the bag. 
During his absence the trio withdrew to 
the hall and held a secret session at the 
foot of the returned, 
grinning, with the bag, but with very un- 
certain steps. 

‘I tell you, Mist’ Renshawe, dat’s a 
mighty heavy bag, sah.” 

‘Oh, Johnston, you really don’t think 
so! You're only joking.” 

And then the procession mounted the 
stairs, Johnston bringing up the rear. 
Chatting and laughing at the delightful 
novelty of the situation, my fair escorts 
stopped at the door of a magnificent bed- 
chamber on the second floor. 

‘‘Here is Mrs. Remsen’s room,” said 
Miss Cora, *‘ and we thought as she and 
Mr. Remsen would both be absent until 
Saturday evening, you would be more 
comfortable here than in Miss Grace's 
room on the floor above, where our rooms 
are also. So you will be all alone here, 
and perfectly independent. Now don’t 
be long over your toilet—we dine at half 
past six.” 

So saying the three light-hearted girls 
tripped gayly down the stairs, their rip- 
pling laughter fading away in the room 
below, whither they went, girl-like, to 
‘*have a good talk,” and the sound of a 
door closing was wafted up to me. 

What a curious sensation comes over 


stairs. Johnston 
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a man who thus occupies a lady's bou 


doir! A mingled sensation—almost in 


describable—of curiosity, of wonderment. 

All the evidences of fem 
ineity fascinate him-—from the dainty 
pictures and engravings on the walls 
subjects which only a 
the rows of headache 
remedies and the distant aroma 
of sachet powder, the books, the photo 
graphs, and the dainty Louis XV. eseri 
toire. The room very large and 
elegant. Three windows over the piazza 
repeated the river view, with the private 
dock, the passing boats, and the meadows 
beyond. What seemed a royal high-post 
bed, curtained in lace, was the effect of 
mosquito-netting suspended from a can 
opy. <A gorgeous crimson tufted lounge, 
and, in fact, all the furniture of the room, 
suggested the refinement and repose of a 
lady of wealth and culture. A smaller 
room for dressing led into this, and be 
yond that was the bath. 

When I had sufficiently recovered my 
equilibrium I dressed for dinner, my mind 
divided between the gay tunes which | 
hummed in my happiness and the further 
inspection of my beautiful surroundings. 

I took my place at the head of the din 
ner table, in the centre of which 
massed a bed of roses reflected in a mir 
ror. On my right a lovely girl of nine 
teen, on my left a ditto of ditto, and 
vis-a-vis a superb Vandyck of twenty. 
On my left, behind my chair, the pretty 
French maid in cap and apron, with the 
tips of her pointed fingers in the pockets ; 
and on my right was Johnston, the co! 
ored butler; and the crown of responsi- 
bility rested easily upon my head as I 
surveyed my new-found kingdom and its 
lovely subjects. 

The conversation rattled on, as you may 
well imagine. 

‘* Now, Miss Baxter, as I am in charge 
of this household, I want every one un- 
der this roof to have a good time. Send 
a telegram to the doctor to come down 
to-morrow morning. You and he can 
take the bays or the grays, whichever you 
like, but be sure to send him back on the 
10.30 train in the evening. You under- 
stand that I am very punctilious in mat- 
ters of social propriety. Miss Cora and 
I will take a stroll along the river-bank 
after dinner—and, by-the-way, Johnston, 
we want a nice wood fire in the parlor 
when we return.” 
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After the stroll,the wood fire. Andshall 
Lever forget thatevening! Isee her now, 
her lithe young white figure cuddled up 
on a tiger-skin before the open fireplace 
with its glistening andirons, the soft mu- 
sic of the flames, and the sweet incense 
of burning wood—her head resting on her 
hand, her elbow lost in the soft cushions 
of a great arm-chair of carved black oak 
and tapestry, the shadows vibrating on 
the wall, and the firelight glittering in 
the rose-wood grand and sparkling on ob- 
jects of silver and frames of gold. She 
sat with face upturned or thoughtfully 
gazing into the flames, enraptured by the 
story of artist life abroad and the tales 
of travel which she bade me tell her. Aud 
thus the hours passed—far away from the 
world, in that other world of dreams and 
romance through which two sympathetic 
souls are wont to drift side by side before 
a wood fire. 

And was it any wonder that Mrs. Mait- 
land, the next-door neighbor, was utterly 
forgotten? Friday morning came, and 
with it the doctor, and when the hand- 
some young fellow lay at full length on 
Mrs. Remsen’s tufted lounge, with a glass 


of sherry in one hand and a cigarette in 
the other, extolling the charms of Paris, 
where we had lived years of delight, I re- 
marked that our present life held some 
attractions which could not be entirely 
overlooked, an opinion to which he heart- 
ily responded by proposing the health of 
the ladies. 

After luncheon, drives; tea at five, with 
the lamps; a rest; preparations for dinner; 
and a jolly dinner, re-enforced by the doc- 
tor’s wit. Two wood fires this evening, 
and the doctor's departure at 10.15, closed 
Friday’s record. To bed again—the enor- 
mous starched and initialled pillow-shams 
placed upon a chair; but even the downy 
pillows I discarded as too much luxury. 
‘**This bolster is good enough for me,” I 
thought; and when I sank down among 
the soft and caressing covers and drew the 
mosquito-netting together, I yielded to the 
delicious reverie that took possession of 
mind and body, and fell asleep in perfect 
peace. 


‘* HEAVENS! WHAT'S THAT!” Ina half- 
second I was out of bed and peering 
through the window into the night. The 
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churning of a screw, and the puffing of a 
steamer—lights at the dock—voices and 
wghter. ** All right, George, back her 
ipa little more. Steady!” Putf—puff 
puff-—putf—and the screw churning inter- 
mittently. The hollow reverberations of 
all these sounds on the water at night 
were wafted up to my window and threw 
me into a state of trembling excitement. 
‘*REMSEN RETURNED! What am I todo? 
(don't know the man from Adam, and he 
doesn’t know that 1 am here! Of course 
he'll come right up to his wife’s room 
and then won't there be a situation! I'l] 
light this candle by the bed. Jove! how 
my hand trembles! Half past two by my 
watch. (Puff.) Out goesthe candle. If he 
sees a light he'll take me for a burglar, 
and shoot.” Atthe window again. ‘ Yes, 
it's Remsen, sure enough! There are 
three of them—I see their legs by the 
lantern they carry—and they are all 
laughing. Yes, you'll laugh differently 
when you get to your room!” Then I 
grew indignant. After all, why shouldn't 
I be asleep when they come—it was only 
by accident that Lawoke? Yes, I'll jump 
into bed again. 

‘**Well, here I am in bed again, and 
sound asleep. Ill wake up when they 
arrive, and let things take their natural 
course. Whatnonsense! I’m not asleep. 
And besides, when I meet my host for 
the first time I must look presentable. 
Jove! They’re passing around the house 
to the back door. They stop. A subdued 
but penetrating voice calls out, ‘Mary!... 
Mary!...Oh, Mary !'—That’s for the cook, 
probably to open the door. A feminine 
voice answers from a window above, * Is 
that you, Mr. Remsen? ‘ Yes!’ comes 
from below. Remsen? Of course it’s 
Remsen.” 

And out of bed I go with a spring, 
light the candle quickly, slip my feet 
into my slippers, and a black overcoat 
over my pajamas, and turn the collar 
up around my ears. The legs of my pa 
jamas look very wide and funny, but I 
don’t care how they look. My only 
thought is of meeting Remsen, and how 
he will look. Six feet two inches high, 
of course, with a long black beard. And 
when I introduce myself to him he will 
look down upon me with a cold, suspi- 
cious air, and say, ‘‘ Well, sir, what are 
you doing here, sir?” 

I hear the bolts drawn, and now the 
voices and laughter ascend the stairs, 


swelling in crescendo as they approach 
my door. In the mean time I tear up and 
down, like a rat in a cage awaiting its 
canine executioner, growing more ner- 
vous and excited every moment. 

Now they are at the head of the stairs. 
Of course he'll come right to his room and 
walk in. I lock the door. I must have 
a parley with him, at least. I don’t want 
him to walk right in and find me stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor staring at 
him like an idiot—staring at each other, 
in fact, like two idiots. 

He tries the door; the knob turns; my 
hour has come! and with a swallow to 
moisten my throat, I feebly call out, in a 
pale voice, ** Is that you, Mr. Remsen?” and 
it strikes me as being very funny to talk 
to a man whom I've never seen through 
the wall and call him Mr. Remsen. ** Yes!” 
comes a voice of surprise from the other 
side. ‘* Who in the devil is in my room?” 
With that I throw the door open with 
the courage of despair. Three men stood 
there whom I had never seen before. 
The first was very short, about sixty, 
with a bald head, a gray mustache, and 
very red eyes and face, which had the 
most grotesque appearance by being 
lighted from underneath by a candle, 
which he held low down in a startled 
gesture at my Own appearance. 

Remember that the room was very 
large, and that my only candle was dim- 
ly burning far over by the bed, and that 
my own face was also grotesquely light- 
ed by his candle. Behind him stood two 
young dark gentlemen, looking over his 
shoulders at the curious apparition before 
them. Then I began: 
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‘“*T-I-[m aw-fully sorry, Mr. Remsen 
in fact, I-I f-f-feel v-v-very much embar 
rassed that I am depriving you of your 
room—that is, that we meet under such 
circumstances. I mean to 

to say that--that in putting me here, | 
know the young ladies did not expect you 
home until to-morrow evening; and—as 
you know 


I assure you 


of course you must know— 
that Mrs. Remsen is in New York. She 
left after you went down the bay; in 
fact, I saw her there—and it seems that I 
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THINK that Australia, which is a 

great country in the making, feels 
more nearly of kin to America than even 
England can do. In the great West she 
sees pioneer work going on similar to 
what her sons are doing in the interior of 
the island-continent. In the Eastern 
States she sees something venerable—a 
history and traditions like what she 
is building up in her own experience. 
Both America and Australia are the chil- 
dren of Europe, and of that country 
of Europe whose proudest boast is that 
she is the mother of nations; but Amer- 
ica has had an independent existence for 
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should have occupied 
Miss Grace's room 

who is also absent 

but, for some domes 
tic reasons of their 
own, they put me 
here. I’m really very 
sorry, indeed I am. 
Oh, my name is 
Renshawe— Mr. Ren 
shawe, of New York.” 

His broad red face 
expanded, his twink 
ling eves closed, and 
his gray mustache 
tried in vain to reach 
the distant corners of 
his mouth. <A heavy 
handcame down with 
a whack upon my 
shoulder as he burst 
forth, with a roar of 
laughter: 

“Well, Tl be 
blamed! Renshawe, 
that’s the best joke 
that’s happened for a 
Come right down stairs and 
Gentlemen, you 


long time! 
have a little medicine! 
ought to know Mr. Renshawe, the artist. 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Renshawe, and Mr. Os- 
borne.” 


We descended to the wine-closet, and 
before three o’clock in the morning we 


were all the best of friends. The young 


ladies slept calmly through it all; and 
the cook had been too sleepy to inform 
Mr. Remsen of my occupancy of his 
room. 








OF AMERICA. 





AUSTRALIA. 





more than a century. While holding, 
like us, from the language, the literature, 
the law, and the manners of the mother 
state, she has built up a republic, vast and 
strong, differing essentially from all repub- 
lics of ancient times, and offering a model 
for republics established in later days. 

Our colonies and provinces are not yet 
federated, and it is well that patriotic 
Australians should see and study the 
theory and working of this federal re- 
public of sovereign States and the condi- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada before 
deciding on the best possible constitution 
for our Australian commonwealth. 
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Australia can never become so populous 
or so wealthy a country as America. 
Over most of her territory she has a defi- 
cient and an uncertain rainfall. She has 
scarcely any navigable rivers, and she has 
few snow-clad mountains to supply irri- 
vation to the thirsty land. She has, how- 
ever, vast tracts of good country, and a 
climate so mild that all over the great 
island of Australia and the smaller islands 
of Tasmania and New Zealand sheep and 
cattle and horses need no winter housing. 
This naturally marks Australasia as the 
region for producing wool and beef and 
mutton, hides and horns, butter and 
cheese. The southern provinces are rich 
in wheat-fields, the tropical portions pro- 
duce the best of sugar and rice, and every- 
where it is favorable to fruit-growing. 
The vine and the olive, the orange and the 
lemon, all the fruits of southern Europe 
or of southern California, are abundant 
and of excellent quality. The climate is 
most favorable to delicate lungs, and 
many a life has been spared for health 
and usefulness by removal in time to the 
dry warm air of Australia. 

It is difficult to make Americans un- 
derstand how gentle and kindly is the 
bond between England and her self-gov- 
erning colonies. The lesson given by the 
revolt of the thirteen provinces has bene- 
filed us all. Socially the United States 
are more democratic than the Australi- 
an colonies, but politically we are more 
democratic than America. Money is far 
more powerful in the republic. The trend 
of legislation in Australia and in New 
Zealand is more towards the equalization 
of opportunities, and is more favorable to 
labor than anywhere else in the world. 

The versatility of the American people 
is their most striking characteristic, and 
the social equality which fosters it is one 
of the most charming points for the ob- 
server. The manner in which school- 
teaching leads to all professions and all 
avocations is almost unknown in England 
or Australia. There young men and 
maidens go into the public schools as a 
profession through the apprenticeship as 
pupil-teachers, not as a stepping-stone to 
something higher or more profitable. The 
young women may marry and leave it, 
but if they remain single and keep their 
health they continue their work in the 
schools. 

In one way America gains by the ad- 
mission of so much new blood of the best 
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kind into her educational body, but she 
loses a great deal in the wisdom of ex- 
perience. A good teacher improves all 
through the career. Nowhere in the 
world has the teaching of the people been 
thrown into the hands of women as has 
been done in America, and nowhere is 
the average term of service so short. 
Wherever I have travelled, I have found 
teachers present and teachers past, the lat- 
ter in the most unexpected quarters. In 
every profession, in the church, in the 
law, and in medicine, young men taught 
school and carried on more or less of 
professional study until the time came 
when they must let go the one and cleave 
to the other. 

But this versatility is not confined to 
school-teachers; artisans and clerks sud 
denly give up their employment and go 
in for law, or medicine, or engineering, or 
electrical science. As there are opportu- 
nities for prosecuting these studies avail- 
able in colleges and universities—in the 
West provided by the State, in the East 
mostly by private beneficence—it is not 
long before they are qualified to make a 
new start in life. The thing is possible, 
no doubt, all over the world, for a young 
man of genius and resolution to carve 
out a career for himself; Mr. Smiles tells 
us of many such cases. But in America it 
needs less genius and less resolution, and 
it is so common that no one calls atten- 
tion to it. If people go easily into pro- 
fessions and avocations, they go out of 
them as easily. It is very difficult to keep 
track of an American's career. Many of- 
fices, too—far too many—are elective and 
appointive for short periods, and people 
are in office and out with bewildering ra- 
pidity. We in the British dominions even 
think that when a man is made a judge he 
is a judge for life. But here we see ex- 
judges who are practising attorneys, or 
who have gone into business. The vis 
itor finds memory sorely taxed to recol- 
lect the Christian name and the indis- 
pensable middle initial, as well as the 
surname, and to recollect also that the 
man has been a Senator, Congressman, or 
Governor, not to speak of lesser dignities. 
Max O’Rell complained that of the many 
millions of American men, half of them 
were colonels. And certainly the mili- 
tary, judicial, legislative, and administra- 
tive titles clung to by this republican peo- 
ple are a curious survival of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. 
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There are married ladies, too, who de- 
mand to be known by their own Chris- 
tian and family name, and others who, as 
in England, take those of the husband. 
Some have one name on their visiting- 
cards, and are known by the other in 
their public work, which gives them a 
sort of dual existence. 

With the exception of some society 
people in the Eastern cities who copy 
England, America has developed certain 
social features of her own. One of these 
is the three meals a day—breakfast, din- 
ner, and early supper. No afternoon tea, 
except by special invitation, and no slight 
refection before going to bed—I should 
say retiring, for Americans do not go to 
bed. Any slight meal is called a lunch, 
no matter at what hour it is eaten—or 
partaken of, which phrase has invaded 
America as well as England and Austra- 
lia, and is so inaccurately used that one 
partakes even of a solitary lunch. Iwas 
surprised at being asked to take lunch be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock with some 
charming Georgia ladies before they left 
Washington for Atlanta. It was a slight 
meal and an odd meal, and was therefore 
a lunch. 


When I visited England, many years 
ago, I was struck by the perfect appoint- 
ments and the smoothness of the domestic 
machinery, not only among the wealthy, 
but among what is called there the upper 


middle class. It was far beyond what we 
could hope to reach, for although our 
Australian help has faculty, and can do 
many things fairly well, and will under- 
take new things bravely, she is not the 
perfect instrument demanded by modern 
division of labor. American housekeep- 
ers seem to strive after the impossible. 
They know what is desirable, and, cotte 
que cotite, they aim atit. They try to run 
a house which in England would have 
five or six servants with the aid of three, 
and have bread-making and washing 
probably thrown in. They succeed mar- 
vellously well, thanks to their own clev- 
erness and assiduity, but at an immense 
expenditure of nerve force, and often at 
the sacrifice of health. I think American 
domestic servants do more work than 
they do in Australia, and more than 
they do in England. 

When I asked, ‘‘ Why is bread-making 
at home so general in America, for surely 
that is a business that ought to be done 
by experts?’ I was told that every one 
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preferred home-made bread. I discover- 
ed the probable cause for myself. Wheat 
and flour are as cheap in America as any- 
where in the world. Every exporting 
country has its home price fixed in the 
London market, deducting the cost of 
transport. The price of flour, therefore, js 
the same in America as it is in Australia. 
But the price of bread is a very different 
thing. In Australia I paid five cents, or 
24d., for a loaf weighing two pounds. In 
several American cities I find the baker 
sells a single pound of bread for five 
cents. The prudent classes buy flour and 
make bread at home, but the poorest peo 
ple are those who pay cent. per cent. 
on the price of this prime necessary of 
life. Why co-operative bakeries are not 
established in every city in the Union is 
a question that will be asked me in Eng- 
land, where co-operation is a great and a 
beneficent agency. 

I must confess that a good American 
house, with all its labor-saving appli 
ances, is a great help towards domestic 
comfort. I should like to import on 
bodily into Australia, though we could 
dispense with the elaborate heating ap 
paratus. When the heating is not over 
done (the great temptation to Americans), 
the manner in which the wide sliding 
doors can be left open between the pub 
lic rooms on one 
idea of space impossible to be conveyed 
when each room is closely shut to keep in 
the heat from the open fireplaces. Ihave 
never missed the open fireplace. Winter 
in Australia is the short half of the year, 
and there is no intense cold, so that we do 
not cower beside the fire. The equable 
warmth of the whole house is agreeable, 
though the contrast between in-doors and 
out-of-doors is pretty sharp. 
heating and bad ventilation of railway 
carriages are the greatest inconveniences 
I have suffered from. 

In America there seems to be enor- 
mous labor spent on food. There are the 
choosing and buying of it, the prepar- 
ing, the serving, the clearing it away. 
There is more waiting on table than is 
customary with us. Everything is hand- 
ed round, even though there are many 
to serve and only one to wait. There 
are special American dishes which are 
not the simplest in the menu, and there 
is a great dislike to cold meat. There 
is a greater variety of vegetables, cook- 
ed in more or less elaborate ways, or 
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served as salads. There is sauce in abun- 
dance (what we should call stewed fruit), 
to be eaten with meat; and this takes the 
place of jam, jelly, and marmalade, which 
are eaten with bread and butter. Fruit 
has within this last generation become 
a large article of diet in America, as in 
Australia. But all this variety demands 
money, labor, and judgment, and it seems 
as if the labors in so many millions of 
kitchens might be lightened by intelligent 
co-operation in housekeeping. That it 
has been tried and failed is no reason why 
it should not be tried again and succeed. 

There is no great difference between an 
English drawing-room and an American 
parlor. I think American manners are 
franker, and the women have a fine in- 
telligence and greater quickness of per- 
ception. 

It seems to me as if women are be- 
coming the more educated sex in Ameri- 
ca, not so much because the high-schools 
and universities are open to them as be- 
cause they find such training indispen- 
sable for the avocations they prefer. It 
does not need the higher culture to buy 
and sell, to watch fluctuations in prices 
of goods, of stocks and shares, to corner 
the market, or to arrange fora pool. But 
these are masculine fields, and they are 
the most lucrative fields. For the position 
of teachers in public or private schools, 
for journalism and reporting, for such 
professions as are open to women, a pro- 
longed course of study is required. 

A Malay gentleman from the Philip- 
pine Islands, where the language and the 
civilization are Spanish, lately visited 
Philadelphia for the finishing touches to 
the course of dentistry learned in Paris. 
He was astonished at the Medical College 
for Women there, where nearly two hun- 
dred young ladies were being prepared 
for general and for special practice, and 
still more surprised by the sight of the 
Woman's Hospital, where clinical in- 
struction was given. That women should 
be dentists and specialists for diseases of 
the throat, of the lungs, and of the brain 
took away his breath. When the dean 
of the college suggested that some young 
ladies from Manila might go to Phila- 
delphia to study, he said, with emphasis: 
‘In my country ladies do not venture to 
go about alone. How much less could 
they carry on a profession in which life 
and death depended on their skill and 
their courage?” 


I am not sure that American girls are 
as adventurous in the matter of travel 
and out-door exercise as their English 
cousins. They have less fear of men, 
at least of the men whom they know. 
Their more free intercourse with the oth- 
er sex is supported by public opinion in 
a manner unknown in England and Aus- 
tralia, where chaperonage is the rule. 
The association with boys on equal terms 
in the home and at school, the coeduca- 
tion in the university, may be a large 
factor in that better knowledge of each 
other before marriage which is a great 
security for happiness. George Eliot asks 
in Middlemarch, apropos of Dorothea 
Brooke idealizing the narrow pedant Ca- 
saubon, ‘‘ Who has pinched into its pilu- 
lous smallness the cobweb of prematri- 
monial acquaintance ?” If after this there 
are disillusion and disappointment, who 
can wonder ? 

It may be because I have been visit- 
ing almost exclusively among reformers 
who take large and serious views of life, 
but I have been deeply impressed with 
the beautiful family relations I have 
seen. Husband and wife, parents and 
children, seem to be more sympathetic 
than elsewhere. I have been, more or 
less, in about forty American homes, and 
[ not only met with kindly weleome and 
hospitality, but I had an insight into the 
real heart of the people. Those who 
move from one great hotel to another, or 
who go from one wealthy mansion to an- 
other, as so many foreign travellers do, 
cannot reach this heart. It has not only 
been a pleasure to me, it has been an edu- 
cation, to be brought into the family cir- 
ele, to hear the family traditions, to be in- 
troduced to the family jokes, to the work 
and the play of intelligent, earnest Amer- 
ican people. I was told I should find 
American children insufferable. I have 
found them charming. They are not so 
numerous as they are with us, but that 
perhaps assures them more of their par- 
ents’ care. 

I have had some funny questions asked 
and remarks made about Australia. One 
farmer's wife from a Western State whom 
I met at Chicago admired the good Eng- 
lish I spoke when I had only been three 
months in America. Another lady, when 
she found I had been twenty-five days 
coming from Sydney to San Francisco, 
thought I must have been very tired of 
being all that time on the cars. A gen- 
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tleman to whom I spoke of New Zealand 
as a most prosperous and progressive 
country insisted that slavery was estab- 
lished there, and had been sanctioned by 
the last Conservative government of Eng- 
land, confusing the Kanaka labor appren- 
ticeship for the Queensland sugar plan- 
tations, which is not slavery, with New 
Zealand; and another gentleman spoke 
of the recent election of a President in 
Australia, quite oblivious that we have 
no President, as we are under the Queen 
of England. 

But these ignorances were only shown 
by casual fellow-travellers; those among 
whom I have lived knew Australia and 
New Zealand well. They look on these 
outlying British colonies as the most in- 
teresting communities in the world, for 
they are trying political, social, and eco- 
nomic experiments which are of value to 
the greater and older nations. 

I was struck by the manner in which 
girls go from well-to-do homes to be secre- 
taries, clerks, and teachers, as well as into 
professions. They seem as much ashamed 
of doing nothing as young men ought to 
be. The uncertainty of fortune is quite 
as great in Australia as it is in America, 
but there are far fewer avocations for 
girls to pursue,and no such rush after 
them. “We are not so socially democrat- 
ic in feeling; more of our girls stay at 
home to help with the house-work. In 
America perhaps.too few share the mo- 
ther’s toils and responsibilitics, but the 
same influence is at work with them 
which affects the supply of domestic ser- 
vice. All girls in these modern days pre- 
fer work where the hours and the duties 
are definitely fixed, and which when ac- 
complished leaves them free. 

The withdrawal of the best elements 
of American womanhood from domestic 
work is a serious matter. Bellamy made 
personal service at a restaurant part of 
the preparatory career of the eminent 
physician in whose house his hero woke 
from his sleep of over a century. Miss 
Clapperton, in her Scientific Meliorism, 
says that the difficulty in obtaining ser- 
vice will drive us to live in Associated 
Homes, where the necessary work will 
either be done by members of the home, 
or be contracted for, so that those who 
serve should be absolutely the equals of 
those who are served. The truth under- 
lying these suggestions is that in this 
democratic age, if service is treated as 
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menial, it will soon be unobtainable at 
any price. Co-operation and division of 
labor have done such marvels in every 
other field that there is room for woman's 
inventive and adaptive faculty to tak« 
possession of this one, and lighten the 
labors of all housekeepers and providers 
It ought to save money, as well as time 
and worry, to have things done in the 
best way by the people best qualified 
American men have not grasped the ben 
efits of co-operative distribution and con 
sumption as Englishmen and Scotelimen 
have done. I believe they are leaving it 
to the women, and they are likely to im 
prove on the pattern. All the domestic 
arts which women invented—spinning, 
weaving, pottery, etc.—are taken out of 
their hands and carried on in great fac 
tories. Why should not women organize 
and carry out co-operative distribution, 
and many branches of co-operative house 
keeping? 

Who reads the books published in 
America? I should say it is the women, 
at least in the cities. In the country 
men may have some time for books, but 
in the rush and press of city business, 
where each man is eager to make a living 
somehow, where he feels that if he does 
not press forward ahead of his fellows he 
is likely to be driven back and trampled 
on—both the greed and the fear being 
unsocial and demoralizing—what can a 
man read but the daily newspapers, which 
his business requires him to keep up with / 
In the cities, too, sociel ambition comes 
with any accession to wealth. It charac- 
terizes not only the women, but the men. 
This ambition has its good side, if it seeks 
out the true social leaders, the men and 
women of education and refinement, of 
earnest purpose and noble aims; but 
when it only seeks out the rich—those 
who show by outward and visible signs 
that they have wealth, and can use it 
and waste it, and yet retain enough to 
make them powerful—it is a very poor 
ambition. Neither the men nor the wo 
men who are devoured by this social am 
bition read books. 


Women are undoubtedly the 


large 
majority of the readers in America, A 
large number of the most earnest workers 
are, however, somewhat limited, and re- 
strict themselves to special lines in litera- 


ture. All reform parties put woman suf- 
frage on their platforms, but the suffra- 
gists are not generally eager after reform 
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in principle, though they expect to elect 
men of better character when they have 
the vote. It is quite probable that the 
first results of the feminine vote will be 
reactionary, tending to abridge human 
liberty—a desire to make people virtu- 
ous by legislation. It is, however, a ne- 
cessary step in human evolution, a true 
fulfilment of republican and democratic 
ideals. 

The desire of the sutfragists for the 
vote does not prove that they are diligent 
students of politics. American travellers 
are surprised at the close watch which 
educated English women keep over all 
the details of political life and Parliamen- 
tary debates. The diligent reading of the 
Times, or some other paper which gives 
accurately the current history of the 
world, has no parallel in America. The 
newspapers do not give the informa- 
tion. They tell of a multiplicity of de- 
tached events, but give no coherent 
chronicle. 

Politics, too, is the profession of gentle- 
men in the United Kingdom more than 
anywhere else in the World. England’s 
foreign relations give dignity and interest 
to the study of that current history in 
which she takes so large a part. Her 
world - wide Indian and colonial empire 
brings her into close touch with all na- 
tions, civilized and barbarous. Great as 
the American republic is in itself, it has 
not this cosmopolitan life. 

Another thing that contributes to the 
interest felt in politics by women in the 
United Kingdom is the purity of elec- 
tions, the security of the civil service, the 
honesty of the public administration. One 
cannot take up an American newspaper 
without seeing an account of a steal or 
a dicker, of falsified elections, of bribed 
voters, of dishonest contracts, of faith- 
less representatives. Professor Jenks of 
Cornell University has traced the steps 
through which the most shamelessly cor- 
rupt electoral system in the world has 
been moralized and purified. Step by step 
law, with public opinion to enforce it, has 
been enacted against bribery, direct and 
indirect. Civil service reform preceded 
the secret Australian ballot, but the main 
thing was the strength of public opinion. 
Professor Jenks hopes much from the 
Australian ballot in America, and possibly 
from proportional representation, which is 
being adopted in Switzerland; and the lat- 
ter reform is, I think, the most valuable of 


all, and is more needed in America than 
in England. 

Although the Radical party in Great 
Britain think the classes have too much 
power,and although they demand reforms 
in taxation and administration, there is no 
hint that the classes give or take bribes. 
All accounts are published; every penny 
of public money, spent wisely or un wise- 
ly, is accounted for. Although the per- 
sonale and the platform of the minis- 
try may be changed as the result of a 
single night's debate, not a single official 
on the permanent civil service is removed. 
These things give dignity and interest to 
the history which is making itself every 
day. 

It is the common belief in America that 
England and the colonies are under mo- 
narchical and aristocratic rule. Queen 
Victoria is really a hereditary president 
with many checks. She has no real veto; 
she has no actual command of the army 
and navy; no power of patronage, such 
as the President of your republic, the 
Governors of your States, the Mayors of 
your cities, possess and exercise. 

While the power of Queen and peers 
has been steadily diminishing, and the 
House of Commons is the great political 
power of England, the powers of President 
and of Senate are dwarfing that of the 
People’s Chamber, the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nowhere in the world has a 
single profession—that of law—taken the 
preponderance it has in American legis 
latures. Of 85 Senators in session, 58, or 
more than two-thirds, are lawyers; of 
356 Representatives, 229, or close on two- 
thirds, are of the same profession. I can- 
not but look on this preponderance as 
obstructive to all reform. The second or 
third rate lawyers, to whom a political 
career is tempting, are somewhat hide- 
bound and technical, and America needs 
radical reforms. If any good idea is pro- 
posed to be enacted, the ery that it is un- 
constitutional springs up and chokes it. 
Besides, lawyers are the most service- 
able tools which the mighty corporations, 
rings, and trusts can employ. They are 
more valuable in the Senate and in the 
House than the men actually interested 
could be themselves. .The vested interests 
which legislation can further or check 
are well kriown to be cared for by skilled 
deputies in both Houses. 

It appears a most inadequate represent- 
ment of the great industrious, agricultu- 
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ral, manufacturing,commercial, practical, 
and ingenious people to have one-third 
of its legislators to represent all these 
varied activities, and two-thirds to repre- 
sent law. And, by a curious paradox, the 
actual laws of the country are worse car- 
ried out than in other communities where 
lawyers furnish a moderate percentage of 
the law-makers. 

Women tell me they desire the vote for 
the election of men who will enforce the 
laws that exist, and who will use the pub- 
lic funds for public utilities instead of as 
reward for party service, and taking toll 
for personal gain from every contract, 
from street-cleaning to the erection of a 
State capitol. 

So far as I can ascertain, both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats proclaim 
themselves the party of progress when 
they are out of power, but no sooner have 
they gained the ascendency than they 
become the party of standing still or of 
reaction. Whatever they may have been 
in the past—and both parties have many 
honorable traditions—there is not a grain 
of reform in either of the old parties. 
The reform fire and energy is in the out- 
side parties, which are extinguished at 
the polls by the political machine. Some 
advanced thought may clothe itself in the 
hide of the Democrat, or pronounce the 
shibboleth of the Republican, and thus 
enter the legislative portals, but if it is 
too bold it may be quietly extinguished 
in the narrow local pen in which the 
duel is carried on; for there is only one 
opening for any one man in the whole 
United States. 

When will the new thought of Amer- 
ica emancipate itself from the party ma- 
chine, and either compel the old duel- 
lists to justify their continued existence 
by laying hold of vital questions, or arm 
in its own strength to form a truly pro- 
gressive American party, and make the 
polities of this great nation worthy of its 
splendid traditions? The conservatism of 
the average American is the greatest ob- 
stacle; but if the American people want 
a thing very much, they are bound to 
have it. In spite of its written Constitu- 
tion and its lawyer-ridden legislature, the 
demand of the people must be obeyed. 

All over the world Upper Houses are 
on trial. How far and how long should 
a hereditary House of Lords in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and a curiously anomalous 
representation of States of the most vari- 


ous weight and population in the Ameri 
can Senate, obstruct the will of the peo 
ple expressed directly at the polls? 

I may be looking a long way ahead, 
but perhaps in the future the two Houses 
may be a Parliament of men elected by 
men and a council of women chosen by 
women. There is nothing which the 
classes can contribute to the masses so 
valuable as the best thought of woman to 
aid the best thought of man. 

If the line of cleavage between the po 
litical parties is obscure in America, it is 
as difficult to trace in religious matters 
On the continent of Europe Catholics 
and radicals are opposed naturally and 
logically. The church stands still in the 
old paths—or, at all events, tries to stand 
still—while the great fermenting mass of 
humanity presses forward for weal or 
woe. The women cling to the church, 
and this makes a separation between men 
and women, which mars the harmony 
and completeness of family life. In Eng 
land the prestige of the Established 
Church is great, and social ambition usu 
ally seeks its aid. It is said that rarely 
do two generations of carriages drive to 
the dissenting chapel. When wealth is 
secure it tends to the church, with its less 
inquisitorial organization and its more 
zesthetic ritual. 

In America, although some denomina 
tions may account themselves more cult 
ured, and may draw into their fold more 
wealthy and influential members than 
others, there is nothing to be compared 
with the social lifes in England. On the 
other hand, many of the sects have so 
much that is emotional in their organiza 
tion—the camp-meeting, the class-meet 
ing, the revival meeting-—that the Salva- 
tion Army has not had the same popu- 
larity in America as elsewhere. Every- 
where we see not only churches, but 
church parlors, and in many places, es- 
pecially in the country, the church is 
not only the religious centre, but the so 
cial centre. Sunday-school is prolonged. 
I have seen not only parents but grand- 
parents attending the pastor's Bible class, 
and a farmer’s wife who could not have 
been far from fifty said to me she liked 
Sunday-school better than church. The 
Sunday-school teachers’ meetings, the 
choir practice, the annual tea meeting, the 
yearly fair to help the funds, the asso- 
ciations to help the poor, the temperance 
societies, gather round the churches and 
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the church parlors, and knit together so- 
ciety. And this association is mainly of 
women. A certain church not far from 
Boston has one hundred joined members; 
ninety-six are women and four are men. 
So women are advanced from the humble 
servitors of the churches to be their pil- 
lars. How long they will be kept out of 
their fair share of the pulpits depends on 
themselves. <A few liberal churches have 
women placed as pastors, and, as a rule, 
they are above the average in eloquence 
and in thoughtfulness; but it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to supply the 
pulpits with men who are capable and 
devout, and it is only a question of time 
for all doors to be opened. 


As I come from a land where all the 
railroads and telegraphs are constructed 
and worked by government for the benefit 
of the community, the enormous power of 
the corporations that hold these monopo- 
lies in this country strikes me as aconstant 
peril to liberty. The influence of million- 
aires and multimillionaires is doubled, if 
not quadrupled, by their hold on these in- 
dispensable branches of the public serv 
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ice. It may be said that no American 
state, and not even the Federal govern- 
ment itself, can be trusted with the admin 
istration of these things, on account of the 
corrupt political conditions which prevail 
This is not going to last forever. All 
around we hear the voice of the discon 
tented and the uncontented demanding 
reform. From various quarters it comes. 
Professor Jenks brings his experiences in 
England and in Switzerland. The as 
sociations for the reform of city gov- 
ernment demand minority representation. 
The live agitation for more equitable tax 
ation, the real desire for more freedom of 
trade, so inadequately carried out by the 
legislature intrusted with the task — all 
these things show that the people are not 
satisfied with declamation and indigna- 
tion, but mean to set about in earnest. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
but it must be carried out by the citizen. 
Eternal vigilance on the part of the po- 
litical machine only is eternal slavery 
for the citizen. And the sleepless ma- 
chine cannot be moralized by bursts of 
righteous wrath. followed by periods of 
supine indifference. 


NAVAL GUN FACTORY. 


BY COMMANDER THEODORE F. JEWELL, U.S.N., SUPERINTENDENT 


bi opening months of the present 


year terminate the first decade of 


n 
States. Few people know what great 
yrogress has been made in this direction, 
and how rapidly we have advanced in 
providing ourselves with modern high 
powered naval artillery, second to none 
in the world. 

Ten years ago the cruisers Chicago, 
Atlanta, and Boston, and the despatch- 
boat Dolphin,the forerunners of the ‘* new 
navy,” were approaching completion, but 
the armaments for these vessels were 
hardly begun. It was in February, 1884, 
that the first built-up steel gun ever con- 
structed in this country, a breech-loading 
rifle cannon of six inches calibre, was 
fired for the first time at the naval ord- 
nance proving-ground at Annapolis. The 
trial of this gun was a most unqualified 
and gratifying success. Although the 
powder first used in it was not adapted 
to it—was not what is known as slow- 
burning or progressive powder—and, in 
consequence, the internal pressures set up 


in the gun were much in excess of those 
permitted in service, the gun passed its 
severe ordeal without a blemish or sign of 
weakness. During the five or six months 
it was at Annapolis it was fired two hun- 
dred and seventy-five times, charges of 
powder varying from thirty to fifty pounds 
being used with projectiles weighing one 
hundred pounds each. The success of 
this type gun demonstrated not only that 
American steel-makers could turn out 
material of as excellent quality as that 
produced abroad, but also that the ability 
to design and the skill to construct can- 
non as powerful and reliable as those of 
any foreign power were not lacking in 
this country. 

The construction of that first gun was 
a striking example of the energy and re- 
sourcefulness which are universally rec- 
ognized as our national characteristics. 
When it was begun the facilities for gun- 
making which are everywhere considered 
essential were entirely lacking. The tools 
required, special in their character, did 
not exist in the country, and were to be 
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created. The work was done in two 
cramped buildings, which to-day are but 
fractions of the great establishment that, 
in its entirety is known as the Naval Gun 
Factory. In one of these buildings—the 
old ordnance foundry, where many of 
the iron guns that did such good service 
during the war of the rebellion were cast 
—was done the assembling, as the pro- 
cess of shvinking on the various parts 
which go to make up the modern cannon 
is called. In the other were carried on 
the several processes of boring, turning, 
rifling, ete., which are necessary to the 
finished gun. 

Most people of fairly good information 
know, in a general way, how a modern 
gun is built up. They know that, start- 
ing with a long cylinder, technically 
salled the tube, which forms the body of 
the gun, there is shrunk on a second cyl- 
inder, known as the jacket, and that still 
other cylinders, called hoops, are succes- 
sively shrunk on, until the walls of the 
gun have reached the required thickness. 
But they do not know the care with which 
all this must be done. They do not ap- 
preciate that the boring of the tube must 
be as true and as straight as a die; that 
the diameter of the tube where the jacket 
goes on must not vary the thousandth 
part of an inch from the calculated di- 
ameter; that the physical characteristics 
of every piece of steel which goes into 
the gun must first be determined before 
the proper shrinkage can be assigned ; 
and that this shrinkage must be so care- 
fully calculated that no unequal strain is 
set up, from the centre of the bore to the 
external circumference, when the gun is 
fired. Nor do they know what great at- 
tention is required from the workman, 
lest some stray particle of steel comes, 
unobserved, between the tool and the 
metal which is being cut, and leaves its 
mark there, to the detriment of the gun. 
The smallest scratch must be avoided; 
the least imperfection must not pass un- 
noticed. Then, too, the highest class of 
workmanship is required in the moving 
parts, in the closing of the breech, so that 
not the slightest trace of powder-gas shall 
escape when the charge is exploded. All 
of these points must be looked out for in 
order that the finished gun shall be sat- 
isfactory. 

The Naval Gun Factory is the direct 
outcome of the successful trial of that 
first gun, which proved that we had the 
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ingenuity and the mechanical skill to 
build such guns. It is a common remark 
that we had the whole experience of Eu 
rope to guide us when we began this 
work. To the extent that we had what 
was published about modern gun-build 
ing this is true; but the knowledge gained 
from the published results of artillery 
trials, guarded as they were in those days 
to an extent unknown at present, did not 
begin to compare with that obtained in 
the actual work of constructing that 100 
pounder. It was not until after the fir 
ing trial began at Annapolis that the re 
port of the Gun Foundry Board, which 
for several months had been visiting 
many of the great ordnance establish 
ments of Europe, was made. This report 
told us what was required for an ord 
nance establishment, if the building of 
guns was to be undertaken seriously, 
while at the same time it made us more 
fully aware of our deficiencies. When 
the report was made public, and it was 
known that to set up a proper plant for 
the manufacture of guns would require 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
it was a question seriously debated in 
Congress whether we should not 
abroad and buy the armaments for our 
new ships. Thanks to our national pride, 
public opinion would sanction no such 
humiliating policy, and the money was 
forthcoming. 

Even with the liberal appropriations 
made by Congress for the gun factory, 
the present establishment would have 
been impossible but for the public spirit 
of our private manufacturing interests. 
It was not entirely the prospect of pecu- 
niary gain that led to the creation of the 
magnificent plant of the Bethlehem Iron 
Works, whose product is so necessary to 
the operations of the gun factory. When 
the work of reconstructing our naval ord- 
nance was begun, the steel-makers of this 
country were turning out steel of as ex- 
cellent quality as was to be found any- 
where, but there had been no demand for 
such large forgings as those required for 
the larger guns, and the facilities for cast- 
ing the ingots and forging them were ab- 
sent. They had no great hammers, as 
they had in England and France and 
Germany. They had no forging-presses 
for working masses of steel weighing 
forty, fifty, or sixty tons. But all these 
were to come. The first guns built at 
the Washington Navy Yard of greater 
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the 6-inelh were from fore 
ings supplied by Sir Joseph Whitworth 
and Charles Cammell and Co., the great 
steel-makers of England. 
at Bethlehem are able to furnish forgings 


ealibre than 


Now, the works 


for the largest guns constructed as rapid- 
ly asthe shops of the factory can convert 
them into guns. 
tablishment in the country that can turn 
out the heavier masses, there are several 


While it is the only es 


others capable of supplying forgings for 
the lighter guns, all of which have been 
benefited and enlarged as the result of 
the policy adopted by the government of 
building its own guns. 

The Naval Gun Factory really dates 
from 1887, and is, therefore, only seven 
The Washington Navy-Yard 
has always been devoted to ordnance- 
work more than to the production of oth 
er naval material, although in 
days ships have been built 
the and chain 
used in the navy were formerly made at 
this place. But in 1886 the yard was 
transferred entirely to the ordnance de 
partment of the navy, and it has since 
been devoted exclusively to the manufac 
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ture of guns, gun- carriages, projectiles, 
and other purely ordnance material. In 
the spring of 1887 the conversion of the 
old anchor-shop into a gun-shop for the 
smaller begun, and at the 
same time the foundations were laid for 
the new shop, where the manufacture of 


big guns Is carried on. 


cannon Was 


W hen these were 
approaching completion the conversion 
and arrangement of other shops were 
taken in hand. The development has 
been gradual, so that the work of build 
ing guns should be as little interrupted 
as possible, and it is still going on. 

The shops of the factory oceupy an 
area of some eleven acres, without includ 
ing the various store-houses, laboratories, 
offices, ete. In addition to the building 
of guns, the purpose of the factory in 
cludes. the 
mounts for the heavier guns, as well as 
for those of quite small calibre, like the 
3-pounder and 6-pounder. These light 
guns, however, are not made at the fac- 
tory, but are purchased of private mak- 
ers, it being considered desirable that the 
establishment of private factories for this 
work should be encouraged, in order that 


providing of carriages or 
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their services may be commanded in the 
event of war. 

The most interesting, as they are also 
the most important, of the shops are 
those known as the gun-shops. Although 
it is usual to distinguish them as the 
north shop and the south shop respect- 
ively, both are included in a single build- 
ing some six hundred and fifty feet long, 
and varying in breadth from eighty to 
one hundred and thirty feet. The north 
end of the building is devoted to the man- 
ufacture of the large guns, the south end 
to the smaller ones, those of 8-inch cali- 
bre and below. Between the two divi- 
sions is the shrinking-pit, with its fur- 
naces for heating the jackets and hoops 
of all guns, and with its appliances for 
assembling them. 

Entering by the door most frequently 
used, in the side of the long building, the 
first view of the gun-shop is most im- 
pressive. Scarcely a square foot of the 
floor area is visible. Piles of great guns 
in every stage of manufacture, from the 
rough forgings to the finished weapon, 
present themselves to the surprised visit- 
or, who is unprepared for such a sight. 
Along each side wall hundreds of driv- 
ing-pulleys are revolving; overhead, the 
travelling-cranes, with their accurately 
manipulated burdens—this one a half- 
finished cannon, weighing perhaps thirty 
tons, that a boring-bit or centre, to be 
deftly placed in its proper position—are 
moving to and fro. The first sensation 
is that here is going on a vast deal of 
work with a number of workmen dis- 
proportionately small. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true, for nearly all the ma- 
chine tools in this shop are turning and 
boring lathes, none of which requires 
more than two men to manage it, and 
most of them needing only one. The per- 
fection of these machines is such that 
when the workman has properly set the 
particular piece on which he is engaged, 
and has seen the cutting-tool, or bit, or 
whatever it may be, correctly placed for 
the job in hand, he need give the work 
but ordinary care until he comes to his 
final cut. 

After the first comprehensive survey 
of the scene, the attention of the visitor 
of a mechanical turn of mind is naturally 
attracted to the magnificent group of ma- 
chinery in the north shop. This group, 
comprising eight gun-lathes and a rifling- 
machine, in respect to its capacity and 


the variety of work it will do, and to the 
perfection of workmanship of the tools 
themselves, is unparalleled, not alone in 
this country, but in the world. One of 
these lathes, that intended for the largest 
gun designed, is one hundred and thirty 
feet long, and has a swing of eight feet 

It is capable of boring and turning a gun 
upwards of fifty feet in length, and weigh 

ing, in the rough, one hundred and twen 

ty tons, these dimensions being those of 
the 16-inch or 110-ton gun. Next in or 

der are four lathes for boring and turn 

ing, which differ from each other only in 
the length of bed and of boring-bar. Two 
of them will take guns up to 14-inch eal- 
ibre, and the other two those up to 12 

inch. In all of these lathes the arrange- 
ments for boring are independent of those 
for turning, though both operations can 
be carried on simultaneously if desired, 
and in certain stages of the work this is 
invariably done. All of these lathes are 
fitted for chasing screw threads, both ex 

ternal and internal. Each is supplied 
with two tool carriages, with clamps for 
four cutting tools, operating entirely in 

dependently of each other, and so design 

ed that, when the proper adjustments are 
made, any desired taper can be turned. 
The other three lathes of the group are 
sixty-eight feet long and of seven feet 
swing. They differ otherwise from the 
four lathes last mentioned in having no 
boring-bars, as they are intended solely 
for turning. They have sufficient capa- 
city to turn the exterior of any gun up 
to the 13-inch, or even a somewhat larger 
calibre. 

The remaining member of this group 
is the rifling-machine, for cutting the 
spiral grooves in the interior of the gun, 
by which the rotary motion is given to 
the projectile when the completed gun is 
fired. This is an operation of the great- 
est precision, since any imperfection of 
the rifling, however slight, impairs the 
efficiency of the gun, ard it is confided 
only to workmen of the highest skill. 
The massiveness of the machine, com 
bined with the delicacy of adjustment 
which must provide for a cut whose ac- 
curacy is measured by a fraction of the 
thousandth part of an inch, is most strik- 
ing. The rifling-head, which carries the 
cutting tools, is a study in itself, the 
parts being as carefully made and as per- 
fectly adjusted as the mechanism of a 
watch. The joint product of the ingenu- 
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itv of the officers and the skill of the 
workmen who designed and constructed 
it. its invention was a distinct advance 
on foreign tools of a similar character. 
It is so arranged that four grooves are 
operated on simultaneously, the cut in 
each being the exact counterpart of those 
in the others. 
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In the space dividing the two shops is 
located the shrinking- pit, so called be- 
cause here the operations of expanding 
the jackets and hoops and shrinking them 
on the tubes are carried on. In the earlier 
days of the factory the heating of these 
parts was effected by means of wood or 
charcoal fires in brick furnaces, a method 





ONE OF THE 


Turning from this unique group of 
gun machinery to the south shop, occu 
pying rather more than half of the entire 
length of the building, we find a collec 
tion of machine tools less massive in their 
construction, but equally well adapted to 
the work they have to perform. Here 
are some forty lathes of various types, 
including twelve for boring and turning 
guns from the smallest calibre made—the 
4-inch—up to the 8-inch. Some of these 
will, indeed, take larger guns, and the 
earlier 10-inch and 12-inch guns were 
constructed here; but at present this shop 
is devoted to the manufacture of the 
smaller guns—those not exceeding eight 
inches in calibre or fifteen tons in weight 
—the number of which needed for the 
navy is, of course, greatly in excess of 
that of the larger ones. 


GUN-LATHES 


resulting in unequal heating, and not in- 
frequently, in the case of long jackets, in 
warping of the piece. so that the opera- 
tion of assembling often required more 
than one trial. At present hot air is 
exclusively used in heating both jackets 
and hoops. The furnace for heating the 
jackets consists of two principal parts, 
one of which contains the jacket to be 
heated, the other furnishing the hot air. 
This latter is a cubical brick structure, 
containing within it a series of iron pipes 
through which the outside air is forced 
by means of a compressing-pump. These 
iron pipes are more or less heated by 
burning jets of petroleum at the base of 
the furnace, the flames from the jets im- 
pinging on the pipes. The hot air is led 
from the pipes into the bottom of a long 
cylinder of fire-brick, in which the jacket 
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to be heated is placed, and after passing 
over the jacket it escapes into a chimney. 
This method of heating not only protects 
the metal from any injurious effect that 
might arise from contact with the prod- 
ucts of the combustion of the fuel, but 
also it produces a very uniform expan- 
sion in the jacket, thus simplifying the 
operation of assembling. 

It is at the shrinking-pit that some of 
the most striking of the details of manu 
facture of a gun are to be observed, and 
the shrinking on of a 13-inch jacket is al- 
ways the occasion of a crowd of interested 
spectators. In a corner of the pit is the 
tube, a cylinder of steel two feet in diam- 
eter and forty feet long, standing upright 
and clamped in position. Its upper end, 
for a distance of some fifteen feet, is 
bright and smooth, having been turned 
to exact dimensions. Inside of the tube 
cold water is circulating, to prevent its 
expansion by the heat radiated from the 
furnaces, and to keep it cool while the 
jacket is going on. In the heating-fur- 
nace the jacket, another cylinder of steel, 
seventeen feet in length and weighing 
some twenty-three or twenty-four tons, 
has been slowly heating since the previ- 


ous day, carefully watched both day and 
night by the attendants, who so regulate 
the supply of air that no excessive tem- 


perature is obtained. From time to time 
the cover of the furnace is lifted for a 
moment, and the master-mechanic mea- 
sures the inside diameter of the jacket at 
its upper end. This must agree with the 
ealculated expansion of the cylinder be- 
fore the operation of assembling is at- 
tempted. When all is ready the great 
travelling-crane is brought over the fur- 
nace, the cover is removed, and in a mo- 
ment the enormous mass of steel is sus- 
pended in the air. Now its interior is 
carefully wiped out, in order that the 
minutest particle of foreign matter shall 
be removed, and the inside diameter is 
measured throughout the length of the 
jacket. Meantime, by means of bars of 
fusible metal, the temperature is deter- 
mined at various points. The giant 
crane, directed by a motion of the hand 
of the master-mechanic, now swings the 
suspended mass over the tube, where it is 
accurately aligned and plumbed. When 
it is realized that the inside diameter of 
the expanded jacket is less than one-tenth 
of an inch greater than the exterior diam- 
eter of the tube, and therefore that the 
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clearance between the two is only about 
four one-hundredths of an inch, and that 
the jacket must be lowered over fifteen 
feet of the tube without coming in con 
tact with it, or if it does come in contact 
that the touch must be light and of the 
briefest duration, it is easy to see that this 
adjustment is of supreme importance. 
Finally the signal is given, and, slowly 
at first and then more swiftly, the jacket 
is lowered to its place. The anxious ex- 
pression which has marked the counte- 
nance of the officer in charge gives place 
to one of content, the approbation of the 
spectators is manifested by smiles and ap- 
plause, and the operation is over. 

The jacketing of a large gun is the 
single process of the whole manufacture 
which causes great concern to the super- 
intending ordnance officer. The lathe- 
work, the boring and turning of guns, 
are questions of accurate measurement 
and careful workmanship, to which as 
much time may be devoted as is neces- 
sary. But from the moment that the 
heated jacket is taken from the furnace it 
is losing heat, and as a consequence is 
contracting. The loss of heat is, of 
course, very slow, but any reduction in 
the diameter of the jacket, where the al- 
lowed clearance is already small, is of 
moment, and hence this work must be 
done with celerity. The time required to 
put on a 13-inch jacket, when all goes 
well, is less than fifteen minutes. The 
sticking of a jacket of this size is a very 
serious matter, though not so serious as 
was made to appear in the newspaper 
press when such an accident actually 
happened some fifteen months ago. It 
was gravely asserted that the jacket 
would have to be cut off and ruined, at 
an expense to the government of fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars, whereas it 
was afterwards put in place at a cost for 
the extra labor of but a small fraction of 
the stated amount. Fortunately this has 
been the only mischance with these guns, 
ten of which have been jacketed within 
the past year. 

After the jacket is on, the partly assem 
bled gun remains in the pit for forty- 
eight hours to cool off; it is then put in 
the lathe and prepared for the reception 
of the hoops, of which there are nine in 
all. These are put on while the gun is 
in a horizontal position in the lathe, the 
110-ton crane doing all the work. 

The 13-inch gun is the largest gun that 
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has been constructed at the factory. To 
give some idea of its size it may be stated 
that it is forty feet long and more than 
four feet in diameter, and it weighs sixty 
and one-half tons. It requires five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of powder to load 
it, and the projectile weighs half a ton. 
The muzzle velocity of the projectile is 
2100 feet per second with the stated 
charge, and its energy is sufficient to 
send it through twenty-six inches of steel 
at a distance of one hundred yards. At 
an elevation of forty degrees the range of 
the gun will be not far from fifteen miles. 

Each of the three battle-ships now build- 
ing is to carry four of these guns, ar- 
ranged in pairs in turrets, besides eight 
guns of eight inches calibre, which throw 
projectiles weighing two hundred and 
fifty pounds each, and a large number of 
rapid-fire guns of smaller calibre. 

Of not less importance than the con- 
struction of the gun itself is that of the 
breech mechanisms, the manufacture of 
which is carried on in a separate shop. 
The slotted-screw system of breech-clos- 
ure, already described in the pages of this 
Magazine, is used in all calibres. The 
mechanisms by which the breech-plugs are 


operated, both those of the rapid-fire type, 
like the 4-inch and 5-inch guns, as well as 
the more ponderous ones of the 10-inch, 
12-inch, and 13-inch guns, are all the in- 
ventions of our naval officers. 

The mounts, or carriages, for all naval 
guns are also manufactured at the gun- 


factory. This work, on account of the 
great number of parts that go to make up 
a complete mount, requires considerably 
more space and a greater variety of tools 
than are to be found in the gun-shops 
proper. The mount-shop is a quadrangu- 
lar building, whose outside dimensions 
are 430 by 265 feet, which encloses a rec- 
tangular space in which are placed the 
boiler-house and the electrical genera- 
tors, electric lighting being provided for 
in all of the buildings. The mounts for 
the heavier guns are all of the hydraulic 
type, the operations of loading, elevating, 
and depressing, running out to battery, 
etc., being performed by rams. 

Near the mount-shop are located the 
pattern-shop and the bronze-foundry, for 
all of the bronze castings used in the 
mounts, some of which weigh ten or 
twelve tons, are made here. In other ad- 
jacent buildings are the copper rolling- 
mill and smiths’ shop, the testing-ma- 
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chines and laboratories, the offices and 
drafting-rooms. 

The capacity of the shops may be esti- 
mated from the fact that one hundred 
and seventeen complete guns have been 
turned out of the factory in the past year. 
Of these, much the larger number were 
of the smaller calibres; but the factory is 
able to supply ten 13-inch or twelve 12- 
inch guns annually, and at the same time 
twenty-five 8-inch or thirty-five 6-inch, 
with a large proportion of 4-inch and 5 
inch, guns can be made. This statement, 
however, omits the breech mechanisms 
and the mounts from the calculation. 
Owing to the very great amount of work 
required for these parts, and the still in- 
sufficient facilities in the matter of tools 
and room, this part of the work has not 
kept pace with the manufacture of the 
guns. This, however, will not be the case 
much longer. A new breech-mechanism 
shop, supplied with the most modern tools, 
has been put in operation during the past 
six months, and the construction of a new 
forge-shop and the extension of the 
mount-shop are in progress. When they 
are completed the factory will be a well- 
balanced establishment, and the work of 
supplying armaments can be carried on 
as rapidly as the ships can be provided. 

It is the uniform testimony of artiller- 
ists of this country, as well as of those 
of Europe, who have visited the factory, 
observed the methods of manufacture, 
and examined the product, that no more 
perfect weapons are to be found in the 
world. The trials of the guns already 
made have demonstrated the same fact. 
To this gratifying result the steel-makers 
of the country have contributed, and it is 
as much to the excellence of the material 
that has been furnished as to the perfec- 
tion of workmanship in the shops that 
the superiority of the product is due. As 
an illustration of what has been accom- 
plished in the direction of improvement 
in the character and quality of the steel 
forgings and in the methods of construc 
tion in the past few years, the following 
may be cited. It is well understood that 
the object of building up a gun by the suc- 
cessive shrinking on of jacket and hoops 
is to secure a greater uniformity in the 
character of the metal throughout the 
body of the gun than can be obtained by 
forging the gun in a single mass, suppos- 
ing this to be practicable. Thus the ear- 
lier 6-inch and 8-inch guns were com- 





EXAMINING THE INTERIOR OF A CANNON. 


posed of seventeen separate pieces of forged 
steel. By reason of the better quality of 
the metal and the improved methods of 
forging and construction, the number of 
pieces in each of these guns has been 
gradually reduced. They now contain 
six separate pieces, and an experimental 
8-inch gun is in process of construction 
which will contain but three pieces. 
Whether this extreme reduction in the 
number of parts will produce a better 
weapon is questionable, but it will un- 
doubtedly diminish the cost of the gun. 
No branch of the government service 
is conducted on a more thoroughly busi- 
ness basis than the Naval Gun Factory. 
The old system, by which the navy-yards 
were mere political machines, has no 
place in the modern establishment. Po- 
litical affinities are not considered in the 
employment of the mechanics, and the 


superintending force—foremen, master 
mechanics, and the like—have obtained 
their positions through competitive exam 
inations, merit and fitness for the required 
duties being the qualifications for ap- 
pointment. The system of registration 
established by the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Tracy, and adhered to by his 
successor, Mr. Herbert, in spite of many 
adverse influences, by which any respect 
able and competent mechanic may enter 
his name for employment, with the cer- 
tainty that he will be employed when his 
name is reached in order, has had a won- 
derful effect in stimulating the thousand 
men composing the mechanical force to 
strict attention to their duties. No in- 
competent or indolent man can hope to 
have his name retained on the rolls by 
virtue of the good offices of a friend at 
court, while the industrious and worthy 
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are certain of advancement as they be- 
come more proficient. The consequence 
of this system is that the rapidity with 
which the work is done has been aston 
ishingly increased since it was inaugura- 
ted, and, notwithstanding the limit of a 
day’s work to the statutory eight hours, 
and the fact that the same, if not higher, 
wages are paid as are received by me 
chanics of the same grade in neighboring 
private industries, the government is en- 
abled to do its own work at a smaller cost 
than it could be obtained for at private 
establishments. To build the first 12-inch 
gun, which was completed two 

years ago, required two hun 

dred and eighty-nine work- 

ing-days, or about eleven 

months, counting twen- 

ty-six working-days to 

the month; while the 

average time of con 


SLIPPING HOOPS 


struction of the last three guns of this 
calibre, all of which have been completed 
within the past vear, was one hundred 
and seventy days, or about six and a half 


months. Here is a saving of one hun- 
dred and nineteen days, or more than 
forty per cent. of the labor expended on 
the first gun. Similarly the smaller 
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guns, those of 4-inch and 5-inch calibre, 

are now built in less than two months, as 

against the nearly three months which 

they required a few years ago. This 

gain is, perhaps, not attributable entirely 

to the increased industry and applica- 

tion of the workmen—part of it is un- 

questionably due to greater familiarity 

with the work—but the result is certainly 

a weighty argument in favor of the intro- 

duction of business methods in govern- 
ment works. 

The concluding paragraph of an article 

on the ‘‘ United States Naval Artillery,” 

by the late Admiral Simpson, pub- 

lished in this Magazine for Oc- 

tober, 1886, is in these words: 

‘*The ordnance officers of 

the navy have proved 

their ability to carry on 

the work successfully; 

they only need the 

opportunity, and they 

will establish the ar- 

tillery of the United 

States navy in a po- 

sition of which the 

country may again be 

proud.” The Naval 

Gun Factory is a ful- 


ON A JACKETED TUBE. 


filment of the prediction of that distin- 
guished officer. Liberal appropriations 
by Congress, guided by patriotic commit- 
tees on naval affairs, and directed by the 
intelligence of the successive Secretaries 
of the Navy, have furnished the oppor- 
tunity, and the ordnance officers of the 
navy have not neglected it. 








TRILBY.* 


BY GEORGE 


DU MAURIER. 


Part Seventh. 


i io. morning our three friends lay 
i late abed, and breakfasted in their 
rooms. 

They had all three passed ‘ white 
nights”-—even the Laird, who had tossed 
about and pressed a sleepless pillow till 
dawn, so excited had he been by the 
wonder of Trilby’s reincarnation, so per 
plexed by his own doubts as to whether 
it was really Trilby or not. 

And certain haunting tones of her 
voice, that voice so cruelly sweet (which 
clove the stillness with a clang so utterly 
new, so strangely heart-piercing and se- 
ductive, that the desire to hear it once 
more became nostalgic—almost an ache!}), 
certain bits and bars and phrases of the 
musie she had sung, unspeakable felici 
ties and facilities of execution; sudden 
warmths, fragrances, tendernesses, graces, 
depths, and breadths; quick changes from 
grave to gay, from rough to smooth, from 
great metallic brazen clangors to soft 
golden suavities; all the varied modes of 
sound we try so vainly to borrow from 
vocal nature by means of wind and reed 
and string —all this ‘‘Trilbiness” kept 
echoing in his brain all night (for he was 
of a nature deeply musical), and sleep 
had been impossible to him. 

“As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why,” 

so dwelt the Laird upon the poor old 
tune ‘‘ Ben Bolt,”’ which kept singing it- 
self over and over again in his tired con- 
sciousness, and maddened him with novel, 
strange, unhackneyed, unsuspected beau 
ties such as he had never dreamt of in 
any earthly music. 

It had become a wonder, and he knew 
not why! 

They spent what there was left of the 
morning at the Louvre, and tried to inter- 
est themselves in the ‘‘ Marriage of Cana,” 
and the ‘‘ Women at the Well,” and Van- 
dyck’s man with the glove, and the little 
princess of Velasquez, and Lisa Giocon- 
da’s smile: it was of no use trying. There 
was no sight worth looking at in all Paris 
but Trilby in her golden raiment; no 
other princess in the world; no smile but 





‘ PENA, PEDE CLAUDO.” 


hers, when through her parted lips came 
bubbling Chopin’s Impromptu. They had 
not long to stay in Paris, and they must 
drink of that bubbling fountain once 
more—cotite que cotite! They went to 
the Salle des Bashibazoucks, and found 
that all seats all over the house had been 
taken for days and weeks; and the 
“queue” at the door had already begun! 
and they had to give up all hopes of 
slaking this particular thirst. 

Then they ‘went and lunched perfunc 
torily, and talked desultorily over lunch, 
and read criticisms of Trilby’s début in 
the morning papers—a chorus of journal 
istic acclamation gone mad, a frenzied 
eulogy in every key—but nothing was 
good enough for them! Brand-new 
words were wanted—another language! 

Then they wanted a long walk, and 
could think of nowhere to go in all 
Paris—that immense Paris where they 
had promised themselves to see so much 


* Begun in January number, 1894 
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that the week they were to spend there 
had seemed too short! 

Looking in a paper, they saw it an 
nounced that the band of the Imperial 
Guides would play that afternoon in the 
Pré Catelan, Bois de Boulogne, and 
thought they might as well walk there 
as anywhere else, and walk back again 
in time to dine with the Passefils—a 
prandial function which did not promise 
to be very amusing, but still it was some- 
thing to kill the evening with, since they 
couldn't go and hear Trilby again. 
Outside the Pré Catelan they found a 


crowd of cabs and carriages, saddle- 
horses and grooms. One might have 


thought one’s self in the height of the 
Paris season. They went in, and strolled 
about here and there, and listened to the 
band, which was famous (it has performed 
in London at the Crystal Palace), and 
they looked about and studied life, or 
tried to. 

Suddenly they saw, sitting with three 
ladies (one of whom, the eldest, was in 
black), a very smart young officer, a 
guide, all red and green and gold, and 
recognized their old friend Zouzou. 
They bowed, and he knew them at once, 
and jumped up and came to them and 
greeted them warmly, especially his old 
friend Taffy, whom he took to his mother 

the lady in black—and introduced to 
the other ladies, the younger of whom 
was so lamentably, so pathetically plain 
that it would be brutal to attempt the 
cheap and easy task of describing her. 
It was Miss Lavinia Hunks, the famous 
American millionairess, and her mother. 
Then the good Zouzou came back and 
talked to the Laird and Little Billee. 

Zouzou, in some subtle and indescriba- 
ble way, had become very ducal indeed. 

He looked extremely distinguished, for 
one thing, in his beautiful guide’s uni- 
form, and was most gracefully and win- 
ningly polite. He inquired warmly after 
Mrs. and Miss Bagot, and begged Little Bil- 
lee would recall him to their amiable re- 
membrance when he saw them again. 
He expressed most sympathetically his 
delight to see Little Billee looking so 
strong and so well (Little Billee looked 
like a pallid little washed-out ghost, after 
his white night). 

They talked of Dodor. He said how 
attached he was to Dodor, and always 
should be; but Dodor, it seemed, had 
made a great mistake in leaving the 
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ask where they were staying, nor in- 





army and going into a retail business 
(petit commerce). He had done for him- 
self—dégringolé! He should have stuck 
to the dragons— with a little patience and 
good conduct he would have ‘‘ won his 
epaulet "—and then one might have ar- 
ranged ior him a good little marriage—un 
parti convenable—for he was *‘ trés joli 
garcon, Dodor! bonne tournure—et trés 
gentiment né! C'est trés ancien, les 
Rigolot—dans le Poitou, je crois—Lafarce, 
et tout ca; tout a fait bien!” 

It was difficult to realize that this pol- 
ished and discreet and somewhat patron 
izing young man of the world was the 
jolly dog who had gone after Little Bil- 
lee’s hat on all fours in the Rue Vieille 
des Mauvais Ladres and brought it back 
in his mouth—the Caryhatide! 

Little Billee little knew that Monsieur 
le Due de la Rochemartel-Boisségur had 
quite recently delighted a very small and 
select and most august imperial supper 
party at Compiégne with this very story, 
not blinking a single detail of his own 
share in it—and had given a most touch- 
ing and sympathetic description of ‘‘ le 
joli petit peintre anglais qui s’appelait 
Litrebili, et ne pouvait pas se tenir sur ses 
jambes—et qui pleurait d’amour fraternel 
dans les bras de mon copain Dodor!” 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur Gontran, ce que je 
donnerais pour avoir vu ga!” had said the 
greatest lady in France; ‘‘un de mes 
zouaves—a quatre pattes—dans la rue— 
un chapeau dans la bouche—oh—c’est im- 
payable!” 

Zouzou kept these blackguard bohemian 
reminiscences for the imperial circle alone 
—to which it was suspected that he was 
secretly rallying himself. Amongst all 
outsiders—especially within the narrow 
precincts of the cream of the noble Fau- 
bourg (which remained aloof from the 
Tuileries)—he was a very proper and gen- 
tlemanlike person indeed, as his brother 
had been—and, in his mother’s fond be- 
lief, ‘‘trés bien pensant, trés bien vu, a 
Frohsdorf et & Rome.” 

On lui aurait donné le bon Dieu sans 
confession—as Madame Vinard had said 
of Little Billee—they would have shriven 
him at sight, and admitted him to the 
holy communion on trust! 

He did not present Little Billee and 
the Laird to his mother, nor to Mrs. and 
Miss Hunks; that honor was reserved 
for ‘‘the man of blood”; nor did he 





TRILBY. 


vite them to callon him. But 
in parting he expressed the 
immense pleasure it had given 
him to meet them again, and 
the hope he had of some day 
shaking their hands in Lon- 
don. 

As the friends walked back 
to Paris together, it transpired 
that ‘‘the man of blood” had 
invited by .Madame 
Mére (Maman Du- 
chesse, as Zouzou called her) 
to dine with her, and meet the 
Hunkses at a furnished apart- 
ment she had taken in the 
Place Vendéme; for they had 
let (to the Hunkses) the Hotel 
de la Rochemartel in the Rue 
de Lille; they had also been 
obliged to let their place in the 
country, le chateau de Boissé- 
gur (to Monsieur Despoires, or 
‘‘des Poires,” as he chose to 
spell himself on his visiting- 
the famous soap-man- 
ufacturer—‘* Un trés brave 
homme, & ce qu’on dit!” and 
whose only son, by-the-way, 
soon after married Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne-Adelaide d’Amau- 
ry-Brissac de Roncesvaulx de 
Boisségur de la Rochemartel). 

‘‘Tl ne fait pas gras chez 
nous & présent—je vous as- 
sure!” Madame Duchesse Mére 
had pathetically said to Taffy—but had 
given him to understand that things 
would be better for her son, in the event 
of his marriage with Miss Hunks. 

‘**Good heavens!” said Little Billee, on 
hearing this: ‘‘ that grotesque little bogy 
in blue? Why, she’s deformed — she 
squints—she’s a dwarf, and looks like an 
idiot! Millions or no millions, the man 
who marries her is a felon! As long as 
there are stones to break and a road to 
break them on, the able-bodied man who 
marries a woman like that for anything 
but pity and kindness—and even then— 
dishonors himself, insults his ancestry, 
and inflicts on his descendants a wrong 
that nothing will ever redeem—he nips 
them in the bud—he blasts them forever! 
He ought to be cut by his fellow-men— 
sent to Coventry—to jail—to penal servi- 
tude for life! He ought to have a sep- 
arate hell to himself when he dies—he 
ought to—” 


been 
Duchesse 


cards 


MAMAN DUCHESSE. 


‘Shut up, you little blaspheming ruf- 
fian!” said the Laird. *‘ Where do you ex- 
pect to go to, yourself, with such fright- 


ful sentiments? And what would become 
of your beautiful old twelfth-century 
dukedoms, with a hundred yards of back- 
frontage opposite the Louvre, on a beau- 
tiful historic river, and a dozen beautiful 
historic names, and no money—if you had 
your way?” and the Laird wunk his his- 
torie wink. 

*Twelfth-century dukedoms be d—d!" 
said Taffy, aw grand sérieux, as usual. 
‘* Little Billee’s quite right, and Zouzou 
makes me sick! Besides, what does she 
marry him for—not for his beauty either, 
I guess! She's his fellow-criminal, his 
deliberate accomplice, particeps delicti, 
accessory before the act and after! She 
has no right to marry at all! tar and 
feathers and a rail for both of them—and 
for Maman Duchesse too—and I suppose 
that’s why I refused her invitation to 
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dinner! and now let's go and dine with 
Dodor—....anyhow Dodor’s young wo- 


man doesn’t marry him fora dukedom—or 
even his ‘ de ’"—mais bien pour ses beaux 
yeux! and if the Rigolots of the future 
turn out less nice to look at than their 
sire, and not quite so amusing, they will 
probably be a great improvement on him 
There's room 


in many other ways. 
enough—and to spare!” 

***Kar! said Little Billee (who 
always grew flippant when Taffy got on 
his high horse). ‘*‘ Your ‘ealth and song, 
sir—-them’s my sentiments toa T! What 
shall we ‘ave the pleasure of drinkin’, after 
that wery nice ’armony?” 

After which they walked on in silence, 
each, no doubt, musing on the general 
contrariness of things, and imagining 
what splendid little Wynnes, or Bagots, 
or McAlisters might have been ushered 
into a decadent world for its regenera 
tion if fate had so willed it that a certain 
magnificent grisette, etc., etc.,etc.,etc. . 

Mrs. and Miss Hunks passed them as 
they walked along, in a beautiful blue 
barouche with C springs—wun *‘ huit-res- 
sorts”; Maman Duchesse passed them in 
a hired fly; Zouzou passed them on horse- 
back; ‘‘ tout Paris” passed them; but they 
were none the wiser, and agreed that the 
show was not a patch on that in Hyde 
Park during the London season. 

When they reached the Place de la 
Concorde it was that lovely hour of a 
fine autumn day in beautiful bright cities 
when all the lamps are lit in the shops 
and streets and under the trees, and it is 
still daylight—a quickly fleeting joy; 
and as a special treat on this particular 
occasion, the sun set and up rose the yel- 
low moon over eastern Paris, and floated 
above the chimney-pots of the Tuileries. 

They stopped to gaze at the homeward 
procession of cabs and carriages, as they 
used to do in the old times. Tout Paris 
was still passing; tout Paris is very long. 

They stood among a little crowd of 
sight-seers like themselves, Little Billee 
right in front—in the road. 

Presently a magnificent open carriage 
came by—more magnificent than even the 
Hunkses’, with liveries and harness quite 
vulgarly resplendent—al most Napoleonie. 

Lolling back in it lay Monsieur et 
Madame Svengali—he with his broad- 
brimmed felt sombrero over his long 
black curls, wrapped in costly furs, smok- 
ing his big cigar of the Havana. 


ear! 
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By his side la Svengali—also in sables 
—with a large black velvet hat on, her 
light brown hair done up in a huge knot 
on the nape of her neck. She was rouged 
and pearl-powdered, and her eyes were 
blackened beneath, and thus made to look 
twice their size; but in spite of all such 
disfigurements she was a most splendid 
vision, and caused quite a little sensation 
in the crowd as she came slowly by. 

Little Billee’s heart was in his mouth. 
He caught Svengali’s eye, and saw him 
speak to her. She turned her head and 
looked at him standing there—they both 
did. Little Billee bowed. She stared at 
him with a cold stare of disdain, and cut 
him dead—so did Svengali. And as they 
passed he heard them both snigger—she 
with a little high-pitched flippant snigger 
worthy of a London barmaid. 

Little Billee was utterly crushed, and 
everything seemed turning round. 

The Laird and Taffy had seen it all 
without losing a detail. The Svengalis 
had not even looked their way. The 
Laird said: 

‘**Tt’s not Trilby-—I swear! She could 
never have done that--it’s not in her! 
and it’s another face altogether—I’m sure 
of it!” 

Taffy was also staggered and in doubt. 
They caught hold of Little Billee, each by 
an arm,and walked him off to the boule- 
vards. He was quite demoralized, and 
wanted not to dine at the Passefils. He 
wanted to go straight home at once. He 
longed for his mother as he used to long 
for her when he was in trouble as a 
small boy and she was away from home 
—longed for her desperately—to hug her 
and hold her and fondle her, and be fon- 
died, for his own sake and hers; all his 
old love for her had come back in full— 
with what arrears! all his old love for 
his sister, for his old home. 

When they went back to the hotel to 
dress (for Dodor had begged them to put 
on their best evening war-paint, so as to 
impress his future mother-in-law), Little 
Billee became fractious’ and intractable. 
And it was only on Taffy’s promising 
that he would go all the way to Devon- 
shire with him on the morrow, and stay 
with him there, that he could be got to 
dress and dine. 

The huge Taffy lived entirely by his 
affections, and he hadn't many to live by 
—the Laird, Trilby, and Little Billee. 

Trilby was unattainable, the Laird was 
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quite strong and independent enough to 
get on by himself, and Taffy had concen- 
trated all his faculties of protection and 
affection on Little Billee, and was equal 
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suffering patience, a real humility, a ro- 
bustness of judgment, a sincerity and all- 
roundness, a completeness of sympathy, 
that made him very good to trust and 
safe to lean upon. Then his powerful 
impressive aspect, his great stature, the 
gladiatorlike poise of his small round 
head on his big neck and shoulders, his 
huge deltoids and deep chest and slen- 


THE CUT DIRECT 


to any burden or responsibility this in- 
stinctive fathering might involve. 

In the first place, Little Billee had al- 
ways been able to do quite easily, and 
better than any one else in the world, 
the very things Taffy most longed to do 
himself and couldn't, and this inspired 
the good Taffy with a chronic reverence 
and wonder he could not have expressed 
in words. 

Then Little Billee was physically small 
and weak, and incapable of self-control. 
Then he was generous, amiable, affection- 
ate, transparent as crystal, without an 
atom of either egotism or conceit; and had 
a gift of amusing you and interesting you 
by his talk (and its complete sincerity) 
that never palled ; and even his silence 
was charming—one felt so sure of him-— 
so there was hardly any sacrifice, little 
or big, that big Taffy was not ready and 
glad to make for Little Billee. On the 
other hand, there lay deep down under 
Taffy’s surface irascibility and earnest- 
ness about trifles (and beneath his harm- 
less vanity of the strong man) a long- 


der loins, his clean-cut ankles and wrists, 
all the long and bold and highly finished 
athletic shapes of him, that easy grace of 
strength that made all his movements a 
pleasure to watch, and any garment look 
well when he wore it—all this was a 
perpetual feast to the quick, prehensile, 
zwsthetic eye. And then he had such a 
solemn, earnest, lovable way of bending 
pokers round neck, and breaking 
them on his arm, and jumping his own 
height (or near it), and lifting up arm- 
chairs by one leg with one hand, and 
what not else! 

So that there was hardly any sacrifice, 
little or big, that Little Billee would not 
accept from big Taffy as a mere matter of 
course—a fitting and proper tribute ren- 
dered by bodily strength to genius. 

Par nobile fratrum—well met and well 
mated for fast and long-enduring friend- 
ship. 


his 


The family banquet at Monsieur Passe- 
fil’s would have been dull but for the irre- 
pressible Dodor, and still more for the 
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Laird of Cockpen, who rose to the occa- 
sion, and surpassed himself in geniality, 
drollery, and eccentricity of French gram- 
mar and accent. M. Passefil was also a 
droll in his way, and had the quickly 
familiar jocose facetiousness that seems 
to belong to the successful middle-aged 
bourgeois all over the world, when he’s 
not pompous instead (he can even be both 
sometimes). 

Madame Passefil was not jocose. She 
was much impressed by the aristocratic 
splendor of Taffy, the romantic melan- 
choly and refinement of Little Billee, and 
their quiet and dignified politeness. She 
always spoke of Dodor as Monsieur de 
Lafarce, though the rest of the family 
(and one or two friends who had been in; 
vited) always called him Monsieur Théo- 
dore, and he was officially known as Mon- 
sieur Rigolot. 

Whenever Madame Passefil addressed 
him or spoke of him in this aristocratic 
manner (which happened very often), 
Dodor would wink at his friends, with 
his tongue in his cheek. It seemed to 


amuse him beyond measure. 
Mademoiselle Ernestine was evidently 
too much in love to say anything, and 
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seldom took her eyes off Monsieur Théo- 
dore, whom she had never seen in even 
ing dress before. It must be owned that 
he looked very nice— more ducal than 
even Zouzou--and to be Madame de La 
farce en perspective, and the future own 
er of such a brilliant husband as Dodor. 
was enough to turn a stronger little bour- 
geois head than Mlle. Ernestine’s. 

She was not beautiful, but healthy, well 
grown, well brought up, and presumably 
of a sweet, kind, and amiable disposition- 
an ingénue fresh from her convent—in 
nocent as a child, no doubt, and it was 
felt that Dodor had done better for him 
self than Monsieur le Due. Little Dodors 
need have no fear. 

After dinner, the ladies and gentlemen 
left the dining-room together, and sat in 
a pretty salon overlooking the boulevard, 
where cigarettes were allowed; and there 
was music. Mlle. Ernestine laboriously 
played ‘‘ Les Cloches du Monastére,” by 
M. Lefébure-Wely, if I'm not mistaken. 
It’s the most bourgeois piece of music I 
know. 

Then Dodor, with his sweet high voice, 
so strangely pathetic and _ true, 
goody-goody little French songs of inno- 

cence (of which he seemed to have an 

endless répertoire) to his future wife's 
conscientious accompaniment—to the 
immense delight, also, of all his future 
family, who were almost in tears—and 
to the great amusement of the Laird, 
at whom he winked in the most pa- 
thetic parts, putting his forefinger to 


sang 


‘* PETIT ENFANT, J'AIMAIS D'UN AMOUR TENDRE 
MA MERE ET DIEU—SAINTES AFFECTIONS ! 
PUIS MON AMOUR AUX FLEURS 8E FIT ENTENDRE, 
PUIS AUX OISEAUX, ET PUIS AUX PAPILLONS!”* 
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the side of his nose, like Noah Claypole 
in Oliver Twist. 

The wonder of the hour, la Svengali, 
was discussed, of course; it was unavoid- 
able. But our friends did not ‘think it 
necessary to reveal that she was ‘‘la 
grande Trilby.” That would soon tran- 
spire by itself. 

And, indeed, before the month was a 
week older the papers were full of nothing 
else. 

Madame Svengali—‘‘ la grande Trilby ” 

-was the only daughter of the honorable 
and reverend Sir Lord O'Ferrall. 

She had run away from the primeval 
forests and lonely marshes of le Dublin, 
to lead a free and easy life among the 
artists of the quartier latin of Paris—une 
vie de bohéme ! 

She was the Venus Anadyomene from 
top to toe. 

She was blanche comme neige, avee un 
volcan dans le coeur. 

Casts of her alabaster feet could be had 
at Brucciani’s, in the Rue de la Souriciére 
St. Denis. (He made a fortune.) 

Monsieur Ingres had painted her left 
foot on the wall of a studio in the Place St. - 
Anatole des Arts; and an eccentric Scotch 
milord (le Comte de Pencock) had bought 
the house containing the flat containing 
the studio containing the wall on which 
it was painted, had had the house pulled 
down, and the wall framed and glazed 
and sent to his castle of Edimbourg. 

(This, unfortunately, was in excess of the 
truth. It was found impossible to execute 
the Laird’s wish, on account of the mate- 
rial the wall was made of. So the Lord 
Count of Pencock—such was Madame 
Vinard’s version of Sandy's nickname 
had to forego his purchase.) 

Next morning our friends were in rea- 
diness to leave Paris; even the Laird had 
had enough of it, and longed to get back 
to his work again—a ‘* Hari-kari in Yoko- 
hama.” (He had never been to Japan; 
but no more had any one else in those 
early days.) 

They had just finished breakfast, and 
were sitting in the court-vard of the hotel, 
which was crowded, as usual. 

Little Billee went into the hotel post- 
oflice to despatch a note to his mother. 
Sitting sideways there at a small table 
and reading letters was Svengali—of all 
people in the world. But for these two 
and a couple of clerks the room was 
empty. 
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Svengali looked up ; 
close together. 


they were quite 


Little Billee, in his nervousness, began 
to shake, and half put out his hand, and 
drew it back again, seeing the look of hate 
on Svengali’s face. 

Svengali jumped up, put his letters to- 
gether, and passing by Little Billee on his 
way to the door, called him ‘* verfluchter 
Schweinhund,” and deliberately spat in 
his face. 

Little Billee was paralyzed for a second 
or two; then he ran after Svengali, and 
caught him just at the top of the marble 
stairs, and kicked him, and knocked off 
his hat, and made him drop all his letters. 
Svengali turned round and struck him 
over the mouth and made it bleed, and 
Little Billee hit out like a fury, but with 
no effect: he couldn't reach high enough, 
for Svengali was well over six feet. 

There was a crowd round them in a 
minute, including the beautiful old man 
in the court suit and gold chain, who 
called out: 

‘* Vite! vite! un commissaire de po- 
lice!” a ery that was echoed all over the 
place. 

Taffy saw the row, and shouted, ‘‘ Bravo, 
little un!” and jumping up from his table, 
jostled his way through the crowd; and 
Little Billee, bleeding and gasping and 
perspiring and stammering, said: 

‘* He spat in my face, Taff y—d—— him! 
I'd never even spoken to him—not a word, 
I swear!” 

Svengali had not reckoned on Taffy’s 
being there; he recognized him at once, 
and turned white. 

Taffy, who had dog-skin gloves on, put 
out his right hand, and deftly seized Sven- 
gali’s nose between his fore and middle 
fingers and nearly pulled it off, and 
swung his head two or three times back- 
wards and forwards by it, and then from 
side to side, Svengali holding on to his 
wrist; and then, letting him go, gave him 
a sounding open-handed smack on his 
right cheek—and a smack on the face 
from Taffy (even in play) was no joke, 
I'm told: it made one smell brimstone, 
and see and hear things that didn’t exist. 

Svengali gasped worse than Little Bil- 
lee, and couldn’t speak for a while. Then 
he said, 

‘*LAche—grand lache! che fous enfer- 
rai mes témoins!” 

‘* At your orders!” said Taffy, in beau- 
tiful French, and drew out his card-case, 
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and gave him his card in quite the ortho- 
dox French manner, adding: ‘‘I shall 
be here till to-morrow at twelve—but 
that is my London address, in case I 
don’t hear from you before I leave. Dm 
sorry, but you really mustn't spit, you 
know—it’s not done. I will come to you 
whenever you send for me—even if I 
have to come from the end of the world.” 

‘*Trés bien! trés bien!” said a military- 
looking old gentleman close by, and gave 
Taffy his card, in case he might be of any 
service. 

When the commissaire de police ar 
rived, all was over. Svengali had gone 
away in a cab, and Taffy put himself at 
the disposition of the commissaire. 

They went into the post-office and dis- 
cussed it all with the old military gentle- 
man,and the majordome in velvet, and 
the two clerks who had seen the original 
insult. And all that was required of 
Taffy and his friends for the present was 
‘*their names, prenames, titles, qualities, 
age, address, nationality, occupation,” ete. 

‘“C’est une affaire qui s’arrangera au- 
trement, et autre part!’ had said the mil- 
itary gentleman—monsieur le général 
Comte de la Tour-aux-Loups. 

So it blew over quite simply; and all 
that day a fierce unholy joy burned in 
Taffy's choleric blue eye. 

Not, indeed, that he had any wish to 
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injure Trilby’s husband, or meant to do 
him any grievous bodily harm, whatever 
happened. But he was glad to 

given Svengali a lesson in manners. 

That Svengali should injure him never 
entered into his calculations for a mo- 
ment. Besides, he didn’t believe Sven- 
gali would show fight; and in this he 
was not mistaken. 

But he had, for hours, the feel of that 
long thick shapely nose being kneaded 
between his gloved knuckles, and a pleas- 
ing sense of the effectiveness of the tweak 
he had given it. So he went about chew- 
ing the cud of that heavenly remembrance 
all day, till reflection brought remorse, 
and he felt sorry; for he was really the 
mildest-mannered man that ever broke a 
head! 

Only the sight of Little Billee’s blood 
(which had been made to flow by such 
an unequal antagonist) had roused the 
old Adam. 

No message came from Svengali to ask 
for the names and addresses of Taffy’s sec- 
onds; so Dodor and Zouzou (not to men- 
tion Mister the general Count of the Too- 
raloorals, as the Laird called him) were 
left undisturbed; and our three musket- 
eers went back to London clean of blood, 
whole of limb, and heartily sick of Paris. 


have 


Little Billee staid with his mother and 
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sister in Devonshire till Christmas, Taffy 
staying at the village inn. 

It was Taffy who told Mrs. Bagot about 
la Svengali’s all but certain identity with 
Trilby, after Little Billee had gone to 
bed, tired and worn out, the night of their 
arrival. 

‘*Good heavens!” said poor Mrs. Bagot. 
‘Why, that’s the new singing woman 
who’s coming over here! There's an ar- 
ticle about her in to-day’s Times. 
she’s a wonder, and that there’s no one 
like her! Surely that can’t be the Miss 
O’Ferrall I saw in Paris!” 

‘*It seems impossible—but I’m almost 
certain it is—and Willy has no doubts in 
the matter. On the other hand, McAlister 
declares it isn’t.” 

**Oh, what. trouble! So that’s why 
poor Willy looks so ill and miserable! 
It’s all come back again. Could she sing 
at all then, when you knew her in Paris?” 

‘‘Not a note—her attempts at singing 
were quite grotesque.” 

Is she still very beautiful?’ 

‘*Oh yes; there’s no doubt about that; 
more than ever!” 

** And her singing-—is that so very won- 
derful? I remember that she had a beau- 
tiful voice in speaking.” 

‘‘ Wonderful? Ah, yes; I never heard 
or dreamt the like of it. Grisi, Alboni, 
Patti—not one of them to be mentioned 
in the same breath!” 

‘*Good heavens! Why, she must be 
simply irresistible! I wonder you're not 
in love with her yourself. How dreadful 
these sirens are, wrecking the peace of 
families!” 

‘* You mustn't forget that she gave way 
at once at a word from you, Mrs. Bagot; 
and she was very fond of Willy. She 
wasn’t a siren then.” 

‘*‘Oh yes—oh ves! that’s true 
haved very well—she did her duty—I 
can't deny that! You must try and for- 
give me, Mr. Wynne—although [can’t for- 
give her /—that dreadful illness of poor 
Willy -—that bitter time in Paris....” 

And Mrs. Bagot began to ery, and Taffy 
forgave. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Wynne—let us still 
hope that there’s some mistake—that it’s 
only somebody like her! Why, she’s 
coming to sing in London after Christ- 
mas! My poor boy’s infatuation will only 
increase. What shall I do?” 

‘* Well—she’s another man’s wife, you 
see. So Willy’s infatuation is bound to 
burn itself out as soon as he fully recog- 
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nizes that important fact. Besides, she 
cut him dead in the Champs Elysées—and 
her husband and Willy had a row next 
day at the hotel, and cuffed and kicked 
each other—that’s rather a bar to any fu- 
ture intimacy, I think.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Wynne! my son cuffing and 
kicking a man whose wife he’s in love 
with! Good heavens!” 

“Oh, it was all right—the man had 
grossly insulted him—and Willy behaved 
like a brick, and got the best of it in the 
end, and nothing came of it. I saw it all.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Wynne—and you didn’t in- 
terfere?” 

‘Oh yes, I interfered—everybody in- 
terfered! It was all right, I assure you. 
No bones were broken on either side, and 
there was no nonsense about calling out, 
or swords or pistols, and all that.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” 

In a week or two Little Billee grew 
more like himself again, and painted end- 
less studies of rocks and cliffs and sea— 
and Taffy painted with him, and was very 
content. The vicar and Little Billee 
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‘‘l SUPPOSE YOU DO ALL THIS KIND OF THING 
FOR MERE AMUSEMENT, MR. WYNNE?” 
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patched up their feud. The vicar also 
took an immense fancy to Taffy, whose 
cousin, Sir Oscar Wynne, he had known 
at college, and lost no opportunity of be- 
ing hospitable and civil to him. And his 
daughter was away in Algiers. 

And all ‘‘the nobility and gentry” of 
the neighborhood, including ‘‘the poor 
dear Marquis” (one of whose sons was in 
Taffy’s old regiment), were civil and hos- 
pitable also to the two painters—and Taf- 
fy got as much sport as he wanted, and 
became immensely popular. And they 
had, on the whole, a very good time till 
Christmas, and a very pleasant Chirist- 
mas, if not an exuberantly merry one. 

After Christmas Little Billee insisted 
on going back to London—to paint a pic- 
ture for the Royal Academy; and Taffy 
went with him; and there was dulness 
in the house of Bagot—and many mis- 
givings in the maternal heart of its mis- 
tress. 

And people of all kinds, high and low, 
from the family at the Court to the fish- 
ermen on the little pier and their wives 
and children, missed the two genial paint- 
ers, who were the friends of everybody, 
and made such beautiful sketches of their 


beautiful coast. 


La Svengali has arrived in London. 
Her name is in every mouth. Her pho- 
tograph is in the shop windows. She is 
to sing at J *s monster concerts next 
week. She was to have sung sooner, but 
it seems some hitch has occurred—a quar- 
rel between Monsieur Svengali and his 
first violin, who is a very important per- 
son. 

A crowd of people as usual, only bigger, 
is assembled in front of the windows of 
the Stereoscopic Company in Regent 
Street, gazing at presentments of Madame 
Svengali in all sizes and costumes. She 
is very beautiful; there is no doubt of that; 
and the expression of her face is sweet and 
kind and sad, and of such a distinction 
that one feels an imperial crown would 
become her even better than her modest 
little coronet of golden stars. One of the 
photographs represents her in classical 
dress, with her left foot on a little stool, 
in something of the attitude of the Venus 
of Milo, except that her hands are clasped 
behind her back; and the foot is bare but 
for a Greek sandal, and so smooth and 
delicate and charming,and with so rhyth- 
mical a set and curl of the five slender 
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toes (the big one slightly tip-tilted and well 
apart from its longer and slighter and 
more aquiline neighbor), that this pre- 
sentment of her sells quicker than all the 
rest. 

And a little man who, with two bigger 
men, has just forced his way in front says 
to one of his friends: ** Look, Sandy, look 

the foot! Now have got 
doubts ?” 


you any 

‘Oh yes—those are Trilby’s toes, sure 
enough!” says Sandy. And they all go 
in and purchase largely. 

As far as I have been able to discover, 
the row between Svengali and his first 
violin had occurred at a 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Svengali, it seems, had never been quite 
the same since the 15th of October pre 
vious, and that was the day he had got 
his face slapped and his nose tweaked by 
Taffy in Paris. He had become short- 
tempered and irritable, especially with his 
wife (if she was his wife). Svengali, it 
seems, had reasons for passionately hating 
Little Billee. 

He had not seen him for five years— 
not since the Christmas festivity in the 
Place St.-Anatole, when they had sparred 
together after supper, and Svengali’s nose 
had got in the way on this occasion, and 
had been made to bleed; but that was not 
why he hated Little Billee. 

When he caught sight of him standing 
on the kerb in the Place de la Concorde 
and watching the procession of *‘ tout 
Paris,” he knew him directly, and all his 
hate flared up; he cut him dead, and made 
his wife do the same. 

Next morning he saw him again in the 
hotel post-office, looking small and weak 
and flurried, and apparently alone; and 
he had not been able to resist the tempta- 
tion of spitting in his face, since he must 
not throttle him to death. 

The minute he had done this he had 
regretted the folly of it. Little Billee had 
run after him, and kicked and struck him, 
and he had returned the blow and drawn 
blood; and then, suddenly and quite un- 
expectedly, had come upon the scene that 
apparition so loathed and dreaded of old— 
the pig-headed Yorkshireman—the huge 
British philistine, the irresponsible bull, 
the junker, the ex-Crimean, Front - de- 
Boeuf, who had always reminded him of 
the brutal and contemptuous sword-clank- 
ing, spur-jingling aristocrats of his own 
country. Callous as he was to the woes 
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of others. the self-indulgent and highly 
strung musician was extra sensitive about 


himself —a very bundle of nerves-—and 
especially sensitive to pain and rough 
usage, and by no means physically brave. 
The stern, choleric, invincible blue eye of 
the hated Northern gentile had cowed 
him at once. And that violent tweaking 
of his nose, that heavy open-handed blow 
on his face, had so shaken and demoralized 
him that he had never recovered from it. 

He was thinking about it always—night 
and day—and constantly dreaming at 
night that he was being tweaked and 
slapped over again by a colossal night- 
mare Taffy, and waking up in agonies of 
terror, rage, and shame. All healthy 
sleep had forsaken him. 

Moreover, he was much older than he 
looked—nearly fifty—and far from sound. 
His life had been a long hard struggle. 

He had for his wife, slave, and pupil a 
fierce, jealous kind of affection that was a 
source of endless torment to him; for in- 
delibly graven in her heart, which he 
wished to occupy alone, was the never- 
fading image of the little English painter, 
and of this she made no secret. 

Gecko no longer cared for the master. 
All Gecko's doglike devotion was con- 
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centrated on the slave and pupil, whom 
he worshipped with a fierce but pure and 
unselfish passion. The only living soul 
that Svengali could trust was the old Jew- 
ess who lived with them—his relative— 
but even she had come to love the pupil 
as much as the master. 

On the occasion of this rehearsal at 
Drury Lane he (Svengali) was conducting 
and Madame Svengali was singing. He 
interrupted her several times, angrily and 
most unjustly, and told her she was sing- 
ing out of tune, “like a verfluchter tom- 
eat,” which was quite untrue. She was 
singing beautifully, ‘* Home,sweet Home.” 

Finally he struck her two or three 
smart blows on her knuckles with his 
little baton, and she fell on her knees, 
weeping and crying out: 

‘Oh! oh! Svengali! ne me battez pas, 
mon ami—je fais tout ce que je peux!” 

On which little Gecko had suddenly 
jumped up and struck Svengali on the 
neck near the collar-bone, and then it was 
seen that he had a little bloody knife in 
his hand, and blood flowed from Sven- 
gali’s neck, and at the sight of it Svengali 
had fainted; and Madame Svengali had 
taken his head on her lap, looking dazed 
and stupefied, as in a waking dream. 
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Gecko had been disarmed, but as Sven- 
gali recovered from his faint and was 
taken home, the police had not been sent 
for, and the affair was hushed up, and a 
public scandal avoided. But la Svenga- 
li’s first appearance, to Monsieur J ’s 
despair, had to be put off for a week. For 
Svengali would not allow her to sing 
without him; nor, indeed, would he be 
parted from her for a minute, or trust her 
out of his sight. 

The wound was a slight one. The 
doctor who attended Svengali described 
the wife as being quite imbecile, no doubt 
from grief and anxiety. But she never 
left her husband’s bedside for a moment, 
and had the obedience and devotion of a 
dog. 

When the night came round for the 
postponed début, Svengali was allowed by 
the doctor to go to the theatre, but he 
was absolutely forbidden to conduct. His 
grief and anxiety at this were uncontrol- 
lable; he raved like a madman; and Mon- 
sieur J was almost as bad. 

Monsieur J had been conducting 
the Svengali band at rehearsals during 
the week, in the absence of its master—an 
easy task. It had been so thoroughly 
drilled and knew its business so well that 
it could almost conduct itself, and it had 
played all the music it had to play (much 
of which consisted of accompaniments to 
la Svengali’s songs) many times before. 
The répertoire was immense, and Svengali 
had written these orchestral scores with 
great care and felicity. 
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On the famous night it was arranged 
that Svengali should sit in a box alone 
exactly opposite his wife’s place on the 
platform, where she could see him well, 
and a code of simple signals was arranged 
between him and M. J—— and the band, 
so that virtually he might conduct, him- 
self, from his box should any hesitation 
or hitch occur. This arrangement was 
rehearsed the day before (a Sunday) and 
had turned out quite successfully, and Ja 
Svengaii had sung in perfection in the 
empty theatre. 

When Monday evening arrived, every- 
thing seemed to be going smoothly; the 
house was soon crammed to suffocation, 
all but the middle box on the grand tier. 
It was not a promenade concert, and the 
pit was turned into guinea stalls (the 
promenade concerts were to begin a week 
later). 

Right in the middle of these stalls sat 
the Laird and Taffy and Little Billee. 

The band came in by degrees and tuned 
their instruments. 

Eyes were constantly being turned to 
the empty box, and people wondered what 
royal personages would appear. 

Monsieur J—— took his place amid 
immense applause, and bowed in his in- 
imitable way, looking often at the empty 
box. 

Then he tapped and waved his baton, 
and the band played its Hungarian dance 
music with immense success; when this 
was over there was a pause, and soon 
some signs of impatience from the gal- 
lery. Monsieur J—— had disappeared. 

Taffy stood up, his back to the orches- 
tra, looking round. 

Some one came into the empty box, and 
stood for a moment in front, gazing at 
the house. A tall man, deathly pale, 
with long black hair and a beard. 

It was Svengali. 

He caught sight of Taffy and met his 
eyes, and Taffy said: ‘‘Good God! Look! 
look!” : 

Then Little Billee and the Laird got up 
and looked, 

And Svengali for a moment glared at 
them. And the expression of his face 
was so terrible with wonder, rage, and 
fear that they were quite appalled—and 
then he sat down, still glaring at Taffy, 
the whites of his eyes showing at the top, 
and his teeth bared in a spasmodic grin of 
hate. 

Then thunders of applause filled the 
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house, and turning round and seating 
themselves, Taffy and Little Billee and 
the Laird saw Trilby being led by J 
down the platform, between the players, 
to the front, her face smiling rather va- 
cantly, her eyes anxiously intent on Sven- 
gali in his box. 

She made her bows to right and left 
just as she had done in Paris. 

The band struck up the opening bars 
of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” with which she was an- 
nounced to make her début. 

She still stared—but she didn’t sing— 
and they played the little symphony three 
times. 

One could hear Monsieur J 
hoarse anxious whisper saying, 

‘*Mais chantez donc, madame 
l'amour de Dieu, commencez donc 
mencez!” 

She turned round with an extraordi- 
nary expression of face, and said, 

‘*Chanter? pourquoi done voulez-vous 
que je chante, moi? chanter quoi, alors?” 

** Mais ‘ Ben Bolt,’ parbleu—chantez!” 

‘** Ah—‘ Ben Bolt!’ oui—je connais ¢a!” 

Then the band began again. 

And she tried, but failed to begin her- 
self. She turned round and said, 

‘“*“Comment diable voulez-vous que je 
chante avec tout ce train qu ils font, ces 
diables de musiciens!” 

‘*Mais, mon Dieu, madame—qu’est-ce 
que vous avez donc?” cried Monsieur 
J—. 

‘*J’ai que j'aime mieux chanter sans 
toute cette satanée musique, parbleu! 
J’aime mieux chanter toute seule!” 

‘*Sans musique, alors—mais chantez — 
chantez!” 

The band was stopped—the house 
in a state of indescribable wonder 
suspense. 

She looked all round, and down at her- 
self, and fingered her dress. Then she 
looked up to the chandelier with a tender 
sentimental smile and began: 
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“Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? 
Sweet Alice with hair so brown, 
Who wept with delight when you gave her a 
smile—” 

She had not got farther than this when 
the whole house was in an uproar—shouts 
from the gallery—shouts of laughter, 
hoots, hisses, catcalls, cock-crows. 

She stopped and glared like a brave 
lioness, and called out: 

**Qu’est-ce que vous avez donc, tous! 
tas de vieilles pommes cuites que vous 
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étes! Est-ce qu'on a peur de vous?” and 
then, suddenly: 

‘Why, you’re all English, aren’t you? 
—what’s all the row about?—what have 
you brought me here for?—what have J 
done, I should like to know?” 

And in asking these questions the depth 
and splendor of her voice were so extraor- 
dinary—its tone so pathetically feminine, 
yet so full of hurt and indignant com- 
mand, that the tumult was stilled for a 
moment. 

It was the voice of some being from 
another world—some insulted daughter 
of a race more puissant and nobler than 
ours; a voice that seemed as if it could 
never utter a false note. 

Then came a voice from the gods in 
answer: 

‘Oh, ye’re Henglish, har yer? Why 
don’t yer sing as yer hought to sing— 
yer’ve got voice enough, any ‘ow! why 
don’t yer sing in tune?” 


‘Sing in tune!” cried Trilby. ‘I 


didn’t want to sing at all—I only sang 
because I was asked to sing—that gentle- 
man asked me—that French gentleman 
I won’t sing 


with the white waistcoat! 
another note!” 

“Oh, yer won't, won't yer! then let us 
‘ave our money back, or we'll know what 
for!” 

And again the din broke out, and the 
uproar was frightful. 

Monsieur J—— screamed out across 
the theatre: ‘‘Svengali! Svengali! qu’est- 
ce qu'elle a done, votre femme?.... Elle 
est devenue folle!” 

Indeed she had tried to sing ‘* Ben 
Bolt,” but had sung it in her old way—as 
she used to sing it in the quartier latin—the 
most lamentably grotesque performance 
ever heard out of a human throat! 

“Svengali! Svengali!” shrieked poor 
Monsieur J——, gesticulating towards the 
box where Svengali was sitting, quite 
impassible, gazing at Monsieur J——. 
and smiling a ghastly sardonic smile, a 
rictus of hate and triumphant revenge— 
as if he were saying, 

‘‘T’ve got the laugh of you all, this 
time!” 

Taffy, the Laird, Little Billee, the whole 
house, were now staring at Svengali, and 
his wife was forgotten. 

She stood vacantly looking at every- 
body and everything-—the chandelier, 
Monsieur J——, Svengali in his box, the 
people in the stalls, in the gallery—and 





‘‘THE LAST THEY SAW OF SVENGALI.” 


smiling as if the noisy scene amused and 
excited her. 

‘* Svengali! Svengali!” 

The whole house took up the ery, de- 
risively. Monsieur J—— led Madame 
Svengali away; she seemed quite passive. 
That terrible figure of Svengali’s still sat, 
immovable, watching his wife’s retreat 
—still smiling his ghastly smile. All 
eyes were now turned on him once more. 

Monsieur J—— was then seen to enter 
his box with a policeman and two or three 
other men, one of them in evening dress. 
He quickly drew the curtains to; then, a 
minute or two after, he reappeared on the 
platform, bowing and scraping to the audi- 
ence, as pale as death, and called for si- 
lence, the gentleman in evening dress by 
his side; and this person exclaimed that a 
very dreadful thing had happened—that 
Monsieur Svengali had suddenly died in 
that box-—of apoplexy or heart-disease ; 
that his wife had seen it from her place 
on the stage, and had apparently gone out 
of her senses, which 


Svengali! 


accounted for her 
extraordinary behavior. 

He added that the money would be re- 
turned at the doors, and begged the audi- 
ence to disperse quietly. 

Taffy, with his two friends behind him, 
forced his way to a stage door he knew. 


The Laird had no longer any doubts on 
the score of Trilby’s identity—this Trilby 
at all events! 

Taffy knocked and thumped till the 
door was opened, and gave his card to the 
man who opened it, stating that he and 
his friends were old friends of Madame 
Svengali, and must see her at once. 

The man tried to slam the door in his 
face, but Taffy pushed through, and shut 
it on the crowd outside, and insisted 
on being taken to Monsieur J—— im- 
mediately; and was so authoritative and 
big, and looked such a swell, that the man 
was cowed, and led him. 

They passed an open door, through 
which they had a glimpse of a prostrate 
form on a table—a man partially undress- 
ed, and some men bending over him, doc- 
tors probably. 

That was the last they saw of Sven 
gali. 

Then they were taken to another door, 
and Monsieur J—— came out, and Taffy 
explained who they were, and they were 
admitted. 

La Svengali was there, sitting in an 
arm-chair by the fire, with several of the 
band standing round gesticulating, and 
talking German or Polish or Yiddish. 
Gecko, on his knees, was alternately chaf- 
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ing her hands and feet. 
dazed. 

But at the sight of Taffy she jumped up 
and rushed at him, saying: ‘‘Oh, Taffy 
dear—oh, Taffy! what's it all about? 
Where on earth am 1? What an age since 
we met?” 

Then she caught sight of the Laird, and 
kissed him; and then she recognized Lit- 
tle Billee. 

She looked at him for a long while in 
great surprise, and then shook hands with 
him. 

‘* How pale you are! and sochanged— 
you've got a mustache! What's the mat- 
ter? Why are you all dressed in black, 
with white cravats, as if you were going 
toa ball? Where's Svengali? I should 
like to go home!” 

‘**Where—what do you call—home, I 
mean—where is it?” asked Taffy. 

‘**C’est & hotel de Normandie, dans le 
Haymarket. On va vous y conduire, 
madame!” said Monsieur J 

‘*Oui—e’est ca!” said Trilby—‘' Hotel 
de Normandie—mais Svengali—-ou est-ce 
qu’il est?” 

‘* Hélas! madame—il est trés malade!” 

‘*Malade? Qu’est-ce qu'il a? How 
funny you look, with your mustache, 
Little Billee! dear, dear Little Billee! so 
pale, so very pale! Are you ill too? Oh, 
I hope not! How glad I am to see you 
again—you can’t tell! though I promised 
your mother I wouldn’t—never, never! 
Where are we now, dear Little Billee?” 

Monsieur J seemed to have lost 
his head. 
and out of the room, distracted. The 
bandsmen began to talk and try to ex- 
plain, in incomprehensible French, to Taf- 
fy. Gecko seemed to have disappeared. 
It was a bewildering business—noises from 
outside, the tramp and bustle and shouts 
of the departing crowd, people running 
in and out and asking for Monsieur J 
policemen, firemen, and what not! 

Then Little Billee, who had been exert- 
ing the most heroic self-control, suggested 
that Trilby should come to his house in 
Fitzroy Square, first of all, and be taken 
out of all this—and the idea struck Taffy 
as a happy one-—and it was proposed to 
Monsieur J , who saw that our three 
friends were old friends of Madame Sven- 
gali’s, and people to be trusted, and he 
was only too glad to be relieved of her, 
and gave his consent. 

Little Billee and Taffy drove to Fitzroy 


She seemed quite 


He was constantly running in 
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Square to prepare Little Billee’s landlady, 
who was much put out at first at having 
such a novel and unexpected charge im- 
posed on her. It was all explained to her 
that it must be so, That Madame Sven 
gali, the greatest singer in Europe and an 
old friend of her tenant's, had suddenly 
gone out of her mind from grief at the 
tragic death of her husband, and that for 
this night at least the unhappy lady must 
sleep under that roof—indéed, in Little 
Billee’s own bed, and that he would sleep 
at a hotel; and that a nurse would be pro 
vided at once—it might be only for that 
one night; and that the lady was as quiet 
as a lamb, and would probably recover 
her faculties after a night’s rest. <A doc- 
tor was sent for from close by; and soon 
Trilby appeared, with the Laird, and her 
appearance and her magnificent sables 
impressed Mrs. Godwin, the landlady 
brought her figuratively on her knees. 
Then Taffy, the Laird, and Little Billee 
departed again and dispersed—to procure 
a nurse for the night, to find Gecko, to 
fetch some of Trilby’s belongings from 
the Hotel de Normandie, and her maid. 

The maid (an old German Jewess and 
Svengali’s relative), distracted by the news 
of her master’s death, had gone to the 
theatre. Gecko was in the hands of the 
police. Things had got to a terrible pass. 
But our three friends did their best, and 
were up most of the night. 

So much for la Svengali’s début in Lon- 
don. 

The present scribe was not present on 
that memorable occasion, and has written 
this inadequate and most incomplete de- 
scription partly from hearsay and private 
information, partly from the reports in 
the contemporary newspapers. 

Should any surviving eye-witness of 
that lamentable fiasco read these pages, 
and see any gross inaccuracy in this bald 
account of it, the P. 8. will feel deeply 
obliged to the same for any corrections or 
additions, and these will be duly acted 
upon and gratefully acknowledged in all 
subsequent editions; which will be numer- 
ous, no doubt, on account of the great in- 
terest still felt in ‘‘ la Svengali,” even by 
those who never saw or heard her (and 
they are many), and also because the pres- 
ent scribe is better qualified (by his oppor- 
tunities) for the compiling of this brief 
biographical sketch than any person now 
living, with the exception, of course, of 
‘* Taffy ” and ‘‘ the Laird,” to whose kind- 
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ness, even more than to his own personal 
recollections, he owes whatever it may 
contain of serious historical value. 


Next morning they all three went to 
Fitzroy Square. Little Billee had slept 
at Taffy’s rooms in Jermyn Street. 

Trilby seemed quite pathetically glad to 
see them again. She was dressed simply 
and plainly—in black; her trunks had 
been sent from the hotel. 


the soft eyes” at them all three, one after 
another, in her old way; and the soft 
eves quickly filled with tears. 

She seemed ill and weak and worn out, 
and insisted on keeping the Laird’s hand 
in hers. 

‘*“What’s the matter with Svengali! 
He must be dead!” 

They all three looked at each other, 
perplexed. 

‘** Ah! he’s dead! 


I can see it in your 


‘* THREE NICE CLEAN ENGLISHMEN.” 


The hospital nurse was with her; the 
doctor had just left. He had said that 
she was suffering from some great nervous 
shock—a pretty safe diagnosis! 

Her wits had apparently not come back, 
and she seemed in no way to realize her 
position. 

‘““Ah! what it is to see you again, all 
three! It makes one feel glad to be 
alive! I’ve thought of many things, but 
never of this—never! Three nice clean 
Englishmen, all speaking English—and 
such dear old friends! Ah! j'aime tant 
ca—c’est le ciel! I wonder I’ve got a 
word of English left!” 

Her voice was so soft and sweet and 
low that these ingenuous remarks sound- 
ed like a beautiful song. And she ‘* made 


faces. He'd got heart-disease. I’m sor- 
ry! oh, very sorry indeed! He was al- 
ways very kind, poor Svengali!” 

‘Yes. He's dead,” said Taffy. 

‘““And Gecko—dear little Gecko—is 
he dead too? I saw him last night—he 
warmed my hands and feet: where were 
we?” 

‘*No. not dead. But he’s 
had to be locked up for a little while. 
He struck Svengali, you know. You 
saw it all.” 

“I? No! I never saw it. But I 
dreamt something like it! Gecko with 
a knife, and people holding him, and 
Svengali bleeding on the ground. That 
was just before Svengali’s illness. He'd 
cut himself in the neck, you know—with 


Gecko's 
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nail, he told me. I wonder 
.. But it was wrong of Gecko to 
him. They were such friends. 


a rusty 
how? . 
strike 


Why did he?” 

‘* Well—it was because Svengali struck 
you with his conductor's wand when you 
Struck you on the fin- 
don’t you re- 


were rehearsing. 
gers and made you cry! 
member?” 

‘Struck me! rehearsing ?—made me 
ery! what are you talking about, dear 
Taffy? Svengali never struck me! he 
was kindness itself! always! and what 
should I rehearse?” 

‘* Well, the songs you were to sing at 
the theatre in the evening.” 

‘*Sing at the theatre! J never sang at 
any theatre—except last night, if that big 
place was a theatre! and they didn’t seem 
to like it! Ill take precious good care 
never to sing in a theatre again! How 
they howled! and there was Svengali in 
the box opposite, laughing at me. Why 
was I taken there? and why did that 
funny little Frenchman in the white 
waistcoat make me sing? I know very 
well I can’t sing well enough to sing in a 
place like that! It all seems like a bad 
dream! What was it all about? Was it 
a dream, I wonder!” 

‘* Well—but don’t you remember sing- 
ing at Paris, in the Salle des Bashiba- 
zoucks—and at Vienna—St. Petersburg 
lots of places?” 

‘*What nonsense, dear—you’re think- 
ing of some one else! J never sang any- 
where! I’ve been to Vienna and St. Pe- 
tersburg—but I never sang there—good 
heavens!” 

Then there was a pause, and our three 
friends looked at her helplessly. 

Little Billee said: ‘* Tell me, Trilby— 
what made you cut me dead when I 
bowed to you in the Place de la Concorde, 
and you were riding with Svengali in 
that swell carriage?” 

‘* Tnever rode in a swell carriage with 
Svengali! omnibuses were more in our 
line! You're dreaming, dear Little Billee 
—you're taking me for somebody else; 
—and as for my cutting you—why, Id 
sooner cut myself—into little pieces?” 

‘* Where were you staying with Sven- 
gali in Paris?” 

‘*T really forget. Were we in Paris? 
Oh yes, of course. Hd6tel Bertrand, Place 
Notre Dame des Victoires.” 

‘* How long have you been going about 
with Svengali?” 
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‘“Oh, months, years—I forget. I 
very ill. He cured me.” 

‘*Tll?; What was the matter?” 

“Oh! I was mad with grief, and pain 
in my eyes, and wanted to kill myself, 
when I lost my dear little Jeannot, at 
Vibraye. I fancied I hadn’t been care- 
ful enough with him. I was crazed! 
Don’t you remember writing to me there, 
Taffy? through Angéle Boisse? Such a 
sweet letter you wrote! I know it by 
heart! And you too, Sandy ;” and she 
kissed him. ‘‘I wonder where they are, 
your letters?—I’ve got nothing of my own 
in the world—not even your dear letters 

nor Little Billee’s—such lots of them! 

‘Well, Svengali used to write to me 
too—and then he got my address from 
Angéle. ... 

‘** When Jeannot died, I felt I must kill 
myself or get away from Vibraye—get 
away from the people there—so when he 
was buried I cut my hair short and got a 
workman’s cap and blouse and trousers 
and walked all the way to Paris without 
saying anything to anybody. I didn't 
want anybody to know; I wanted to es- 
cape from Svengali, who wrote that he 
was coming there to fetch me. I wanted 
to hide in Paris. When I got there at 
last, it was two o'clock in the morning, 
and I was in dreadful pain—and I'd lost 
all my money—thirty franes—through a 
hole in my trousers pocket. Besides, I had 
a row with a carter in the Halle. He 
thought I was a man, and hit me and 
gave me a black eye, just because I patted 
his horse and fed it with a carrot I'd been 
trying to‘eat myself. He was tipsy, I 
think. Well, I looked over the bridge at 
the river--just by the Morgue—and want- 
ed to jump in. But the Morgue sickened 
me, so I hadn't the pluck. Svengali used 
to be always talking about the Morgue, 
and my going there some day. He used 
to say he’d come and look at me there, 
and the idea made me so sick I couldn't. 
I got bewildered, and quite stupid. 

“Then I went to Angéle’s in the Rue 
des Cloitres Ste.-Pétronille. and waited 
about; but I hadn’t the courage to ring, 
so I went to the Place St.-Anatole des 
Arts, and looked up at the old studio 
window, and thought how comfortable it 
was in there, with the big settee near the 
stove, and all that, and felt inclined to 
ring up Madame Vinard; and then I re- 
membered Little Billee was ill there, and 
his mother and sister were with him. 


was 
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Angéle had written me, you know. Poor 
Little Billee! There he was, very ill! 

‘*So I walked about the place, and up 
and down the Rue des Mauvais Ladres. 
Then I went down the Rue de Seine to 
the river again, and again I hadn't the 
pluck tojumpin. Besides, there was a ser 
gent de ville who followed and watched 
me. And the fun of it was that I knew 
him quite well, and he didn’t know me a 
bit. It was Célestin Beaumollet, who 
got so tipsy on Christmas night. Don't 
you remember? The tall one, who was 
pitted with the small-pox. 

“Then I walked about till near day 
light. Then I could stand it no longer, 
and went to Svengali’s in the Rue Tire- 
liard, but he’d moved to the Rue des 
Saints-Péres; and I went there and found 
him. He was very kind, and cured me 
almost directly, and got me coffee and 
bread and butter—tlie best I ever tasted 
and a warm bath from Bidet Fréres in the 
Rue Savonarole. It was heavenly! And 
I slept for two days and two nights! And 
then he told me how fond he was of me, 
and how he would always cure me, and 
take care of me, and marry me, if I would 
go away with him. He said he would 
devote his whole life to me. 

‘*T staid with him there a week, never 
going out or seeing any one, mostly 
I'd caught a chill. 

‘He played in two concerts and made 
a lot of money; and then we went away 
to Germany together; and no one was a 
bit the wiser.” 

‘* And did he marry you?” 

‘*Well—no. He couldn't, poor fellow! 
He'd already got a wife living, and three 
children, which he declared were not his. 
They live in Elberfeld in Prussia; she 
keeps a small sweet-stuff shop there. He 
behaved very badly to them. But it 
was not through me! He'd deserted them 
long before; but he used to send them 
plenty of money when he'd got any; I 
made him, for I was very sorry for her. 
He was always talking about her, and 
what she said and what she did, and imi- 
tating her saying her prayers, and eating 
pickled cucumber with one hand and 
drinking schnapps with the other, so as 
not to lose any time; till he made me die 
of laughing. He could be very funny, 
Svengali, though he was German, poor 
dear! And then Gecko joined us, and 
Marta.” 

** Who's Marta?” 


asleep. 
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‘*His aunt. She cooked for us, and 
all that. She's coming here presently; 
she sent word from the hotel; she’s very 
fond of him. Poor Marta! Poor Gecko! 
What will they ever do without Sven- 
gali?” 

“Then what did he do to live?” 

‘*Oh! he played at concerts, I suppose 

and all that.” 

‘**Did you ever hear him?” 

‘** Yes. 
the beginning, you know. He was al- 
ways very much applauded. He plays 
beautifully. Everybody said so.” 

‘‘Did he never try and teach you to 
sing?” 

**Oh, maie, aie! not he! Why, he al- 
ways laughed when I tried to sing; and 
so did Marta; and so did Gecko! It made 
them roar! I used to sing ‘ Ben Bolt.’ 
They used to make me, just for fun— 
and go into fits. J didn’t mind a scrap. 
I'd had no training, you know!” 

‘“Was there anybody else he knew— 
any other woman?” 


Sometimes Marta took me: at 





‘* ET MAINTENANT DORS, MA MIGNONNE!” 


‘‘Not that IJ know of! He always 
made out he was so fond of me that he 
couldn’t even look at another woman. 
Poor Svengali!’ (Here her eyes filled 
with tears again.) ‘‘He was always 
very kind! But I could never be fond of 
him in the way he wished—never! It 
made me sick even to think of! Once I 
used to hate him—in Paris—in the studio; 
don’t you remember? 

‘‘He hardly ever left me; and then 
Marta looked after me—for I’ve always 
been weak and ill—and often so languid 
that I could hardly walk across the room. 
It was that walk from Vibraye to Paris. 
I never got over it. 

‘*T used to try and do all I could—be a 
daughter to him, as I couldn't be anything 
else—mend his things, and all that, and 
cook him little French dishes. I faney 
he was very poor at one time; we were 
always moving from place to place. But 
I always had the best of everything. He 
insisted on that—even if he had to go 
without himself. It made him quite un- 
happy when I wouldn't eat, so I used to 
force myself. 

‘*Then, as soon as I felt uneasy ‘about 
things, or had any pain, he would say, 


‘Dors, ma mignonne!’ and I would sleep 


at once—for hours, I think—and wake up, 
oh, so tired! and find him kneeling by 
me, always so anxious and kind—and 
Marta and Gecko! and sometimes we had 
the doctor, and I was ill in bed. 

‘Gecko used to dine and breakfast 
with us—you'’ve no idea what an angel 
he is, poor little Gecko! But what a dread- 
ful thing to strike Svengali! Why did he? 
Svengali taught him all he knows!” 

‘** And you knew no one else? no other 
woman?” 

‘*No one that I can remember—except 
Marta—not a soul!” 

‘** And that beautiful dress you had on 
last night?” 

“Tt isn’t mine. It’s on the bed up- 
stairs, and so’s the fur cloak. They be- 
long to Marta. She’s got lots of them, 
lovely things—silk, satin, vel vet—and lots 
of beautiful jewels. Marta deals in them, 
and makes lots of money. 

“‘T’ve often tried them on; I’m very 
easy to fit,” she said, ‘‘ being so tall and 
thin. And poor Svengali would kneel 
down and cry, and kiss my hands and 
feet, and tell me I was his goddess and 
empress, and all that, which I hate. And 
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Marta used to cry. And then he would 
say, 

‘** Bt maintenant dors, ma mignonne!’ 

‘And when I woke up I was so tired 
that I went to sleep again on my own 
account. 

‘*But he was very patient. Oh, dear 
me! I’ve always been a poor helpless use- 
less log and burden to him! 

‘*Once I actually walked in my sleep 
—and woke up in the market- place at 
Prague—and found an immense crowd, 
and poor Svengali bleeding from the fore- 
head, in a faint on the ground. He'd 
been knocked down by a horse and cart, 
he told me. He'd got his guitar with 
him. Isuppose he and Gecko had been 
playing somewhere, for Gecko had his 
fiddle. If Gecko hadn't been there, I 
don’t know what we should have done. 
You never saw such queer people as they 
were—such crowds—you'd think they'd 
never seen an English woman before. 
The noise they made, and the things they 
gave me....some of them went down 


on their knees, and kissed my hands and 
the skirts of my gown. 

‘*He was ill in bed for a week after 
that, and I nursed him, and he was very 


grateful. Poor Svengali! God knows I 
feel grateful to him for many things! 
Tell me how he died! I hope he hadn't 
much pain.” 

They told her it was quite sudden, from 
heart-disease. 

‘*Ah! I knew he had that; he wasn’t 
a healthy man; he used to smoke too 
much. Marta used always to be very 
anxious.” 

Just then Marta came in. 

Marta was a fat elderly Jewess of rather 
a grotesque and ignoble type. She seemed 
overcome with grief—all but prostrate. 

Trilby hugged and kissed her, and took 
off her bonnet and shawl, and made her 
sit down in a big arm-chair, and got her 
a footstool. 

She couldn't speak a word of anything 
but Polish and a little German. Trilby 
had also picked up a little German, and 
with this and by means of signs, and no 
doubt through a long intimacy with each 
other’s ways, they understood each other 
very well. She seemed a very good old 
creature, and very fond of Trilby, but in 
mortal terror of the three Englishmen. 

Lunch was brought up for the two wo- 
men and the nurse, and our friends left 
them, promising to come again that day. 
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They were utterly bewildered; and 
Laird would have it that there was an- 
other Madame Svengali somewhere, the 
real one, and that Trilby was a fraud- 
self-deceived and self-deceiving—quite un- 
consciously so, of course. 

Truth looked out of her eyes, as it al- 
ways had done—truth was in every line 
of her face. 

The truth only—nothing but the truth 
could ever be told in that ** voice of vel- 
vet,” which rang as true when she spoke 
as that of any thrush or nightingale, 
however rebellious it might be now (and 
forever perhaps) to artificial melodic laws 
and limitations and restraints. The long 
training it had been subjected to had 
made it ‘‘a wonder, a world’s delight,” 
and though she might never sing another 
note, her mere speech would always be 
more golden than any silence, whatever 
she might say. 

Except on the one particular point of 
her singing, she had seemed absolutely 
sane; so, at least, thought Taffy, the 
Laird, and Little Billee. And each 
thought to himself, besides, that this last 
incarnation of Trilbiness was quite the 
sweetest, most touching, most endearing 
of all. 

They had not failed to note how rap- 
idly she had aged, now that they had seen 
her without her rouge and pearl-powder; 
she looked thirty at least—she was only 
twenty-three. 

Her hands were almost transparent in 
their waxen whiteness; delicate little 
frosty wrinkles had gatherec round her 
eyes; there were gray streaks in her hair; 
all strength and straightness and elas- 
ticity seemed to have gone out of her 
with the memory of her endless triumphs 
(if she really was la Svengali), and of 
her many wanderings from city to city 
all over Europe. 

It was evident enough that the sudden 
stroke which had destroyed her power of 
singing had left her physically a wreck. 

But she was one of those rarely gifted 
beings who cannot look or speak or even 
stir without waking up (and satisfying) 
some vague longing that lies dormant in 
the hearts of most of us, men and women 
alike; grace, charm, magnetism— what- 
ever the nameless seduction should be 
called that she possessed to such an un- 
usual degree—she had lost none of it 
where she lost her high spirits, her buoy- 
ant health and energy, her wits! 


the 
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‘“TAFFY WAS ALLOWED TO SEE GECKO.” 


Tuneless and insane, she was more of a 


siren than ever—a quite unconscious si- 
ren—without any guile, who appealed to 
the heart all the more directly and irre- 
sistibly that she could no longer stir the 
passions. 

All this was keenly felt by all three- 
each in his different way—by Taffy and 
Little Billee especially. 

All her past life was forgiven—her sins 
of omission and commission! And what- 
ever might be her fate—recovery, mad- 
ness, disease, or deatli—the care of her till 
she died or recovered should be the prin- 
cipal business of their lives. 

Both had loved her. One had been 
loved by her as passionately, as purely, 
as unselfishly, as any man could wish to 
be loved, and in some extraordinary man- 
ner had recovered, after many years, at 
the mere sudden sight and sound of her, 
his lost share in our common inherit- 
ance—the power to love, and all its joy 
and sorrow, without which be had found 
life not worth living, though he had pos- 
sessed every other gift and blessing in 
such abundance. 

‘*Oh, Circe, poor Circe, dear Circe, di- 
vine enchantress that you were!” he said 
to himself, in his excitable manner. ‘‘A 
mere look from your eyes, a mere note of 
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your heavenly voice, has turned a poor 
miserable callous brute back into a man 
again! and I will never forget it—never! 
And now that a still worse trouble than 
mine has befallen you, you shall always 
be first in my thoughts till the end!” 

And Taffy felt pretty much the same, 
though he was not by way of talking to 
himself so eloquently about things as 
Little Billee. 


As they lunched, they read the accounts 
of the previous evening's events in differ- 
ent papers, three or four of which (includ- 
ing the Times) had already got leaders 
about the famous but unhappy singer who 
had been so suddenly widowed and struck 
down in the midst of her glory. A1l these 
accounts were more or less correct. In 
one paper it was mentioned that Madame 
Svengali was under the roof and care of 
Mr. William Bagot, the painter, in Fitz- 
roy Square. 

The inquest on Svengali was to take 
place that afternoon, and also Gecko's ex- 
amination at the Bow Street Police Court, 
for his assault. 

Taffy was allowed to see Gecko, who 
was remanded till the result of the post- 
mortem should be made public. But 
beyond inquiring most anxiously and 
minutely after Trilby, and betraying the 
most passionate concern for her, he would 
say nothing, and seemed indifferent as to 
his own fate. 

When they went to Fitzroy Square, late 
in the afiernoon, they found that many 
people, musical, literary, fashionable, and 
otherwise (and many foreigners), had 
called to inquire after Madame Svengali, 
but no one had been admitted to see her. 
Mrs. Godwin was much elated by the im- 
portance of her new lodger. 

Trilby had been writing to Angéle 
Boisse, at her old address in the Rue des 
Cloitres Ste.-Pétronille, in the hope that 
this letter would find her still there. She 
was anxious to go back and be a blan- 
chisseuse de fin with her friend. It was 
a kind of nostalgia for Paris, the quartier 
latin, her clean old trade. 

This project our three heroes did not 
think it necessary to discuss with her just 
yet; she seemed quite unfit for work of 
any kind. 

The doctor, who had seen her again, 
had been puzzled by her strange physical 
weakness, and wished for a consultation 
with some special authority ; Little Billee, 
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who was intimate with most of the great 
physicians, wrote about her to Sir Oliver 
Calthorpe. 

She seemed to find a deep happiness in 
being with her three old friends, and 
talked and listened with all her old eager- 
ness and geniality, and much of her old 
gayety, in spite of her strange and sorrow- 
ful position. But for this it was impossi 
ble to realize that her brain was affected 
in the slightest degree, except when some 
reference was made to her singing, and 
this seemed to annoy and irritate her, as 
though she were being made fun of. The 
whole of her marvellous musical career, 
and everything connected with it, had 
been clean wiped out of her recollec- 
tion. 

She was very anxious to get into other 
quarters, that Little Billee should suffer 
no inconvenience, and they promised to 
take rooms for her and Marta on the 
morrow. 

They told her cautiously about Svengali 
and Gecko; she was deeply concerned, but 
betrayed no such poignant anguish as 
might have been expected. The thought 


of Gecko troubled her most, and she 


showed much anxiety as to what might 


befall him. 
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Next day she moved with Marta to 
some lodgings in Charlotte Street, where 
everything was made as comfortable for 
them as possible. 

Sir Oliver with Dr. Thorne 
(the doctor who was attending her) and 
Sir Jacob Wilcox. 

Sir Oliver took the greatest interest in 
her case, both for her sake and his friend 
Little Billee’s. Also his own, for he was 
charmed with her. He her three 
times in the course of the week, but could 
not say for certain what was the matter 
with her, beyond taking the very gravest 
view of her condition. For all he could 
advise or prescribe, her weakness and 
physical prostration increased rapidly, 
through no cause he could discover. Her 
insanity was not enough to account for 
it. She lost weight daily; she seemed to 
be wasting and fading away from sheer 
general atrophy. 

Two or three times he took 
Marta for a drive. 

On one of these occasions, as they went 
down Charlotte Street, she saw a shop 
with transparent French blinds in the 
window, and through them some French 
women, with neat white caps, ironing. It 
was a French blanchisserie de fin, and the 
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sight of it interested and excited her so 
much that she must needs insist on being 
put down and on going into it. 

** Je voudrais bien parler 4 la patronne, 
si ca ne la dérange pas, she said. 

The patronne, a genial Parisian, was 
much astonished to hear a great French 
lady, in costly garments, evidently a per 
son of fashion and importance, applying to 
her rather humbly for employment in the 
business, and showing a thorough know- 
ledge of the work (and of the Parisian 
work-woman’s colloquial dialect). Marta 
managed to catch the patronne’s eye, and 
tapped her own forehead significantly, 
and Sir Oliver nodded. So the good wo- 
man humored the great lady’s faney, and 
promised her abundance of employment 
whenever she should want it. 

Employment! Poor Trilby was hardly 
strong enough to walk back to the car- 
riage; and this was her last outing. 


But this little adventure filled her with 
hope and good spirits—for she had as yet 
received no answer from Angéle Boisse 
(who was in Marseilles), and had begun 
to realize how dreary the quartier latin 
would be without Jeannot, without An 
géle, without the trois Angliches in the 
Place St.-Anatole des Arts. 

She was not allowed to see any of the 
strangers who came and made kind in 
quiries. This her doctors had strictly for 
bidden. Any reference to music or sing 
ing irritated her beyond measure. She 
would say to Marta, in bad German: 

‘Tell them, Marta—what nonsense it 
is! They aretaking me for another—they 
are mad. They are trying to make a fool 
of me!” 

And Marta would betray great uneas 
iness—almost terror—when she was ap 
pealed to in this way. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 


TERRA MARIQUE. 


BY C. H. GOLDTHWAITE. 


wr thee on land or sea, 
I ask no more. 
With thee, on land or sea! 
In crowded street or ocean’s solitude, 

In calm or storm, in pleasure or in pain, 
Through toil and dole to life’s supremest day,— 
With thee in sweet content on land or sea, 

I ask no more. 


With thee on land or sea, 
I ask no more. 
With thee, on land or sea! 
Welcome the frown of fate, the scorn of time; 
Welcome the small estate, the simple life; 
Welcome all care, all loss, all suffering. 
With thee in sweet content on land or sea, 
I ask no more. 


III. 


With thee on land or sea, 
I ask no more. 
With thee, on land or sea! 
Ah, God! the gift is thine, immortal Love! 
Thy gift to man, in weal or woe the same. 


Thy land! Thy sea! 


Thine image in her face 


With whom in sweet content I live, I die,— 
With thee on land or sea. 
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N the ‘‘twenties” the great mass of 
our population still closely hugged 
the Atlantic seaboard; and widely sun- 
dered in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Virginia there were still vast 
and almost impenetrable swamps, virgin 
savannas, and primeval forests, as yet 
unvisited by white men, and through 
which roamed the red man or the wild 
animals which he hunted for their skins 
or for food. Ohio had been settled only 
recently, and was so sparsely inhabited 
that the greater part of it, and all of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, were vaguely styled ‘‘ The 
Far West,” and were suggestive of illim- 
itable wilds where savage beasts lurked 
in every thicket, and still more savage 
Indians lay in ambush to bar the way 
against the pioneers of our advancing 
civilization. Prior to 1820 there were 
few cities in the United States whose pop- 
ulation reached, and fewer still that ex- 
ceeded, ten thousand. New York then, 
as now, Outranked all the ‘‘ great cities,” 
and its population rose from 123,000 in 
1820 to 197,000 in 1830; while Cincinnati 
rose from 15,000 to 23,000, Charleston 
from 20,000 to 25,000, Boston from 43,000 
to 62,000, Baltimore from 62,000 to 80,000, 
and Philadelphia from 120,000 to 150,000. 
During this decade the people of our 
towns, outside of the great cities, had few 
amusements. Of course children and 
youths had the games and sports which 
had been handed down to them by child- 
hood and youth from time immemorial, 
and which have been handed down by 
them again to flourish sempiternally. 
But amusements and excitements of the 
kind suited to or indulged in alike by 
adults and young folk were exceedingly 
few, and in consequence were highly 
prized and zestfully enjoyed. 

It must be further recalled that in the 
myriads of small towns in our country 
then just springing into activity there 
were no large halls for public entertain- 
ments, and none of our manifold pleasant 
modern devices for bringing large num- 
bers together for amusement or secular 
instruction. In the absence of these the 
townfolk of each of our little municipali- 
ties were obliged to depend upon each 
other for the amenities and pleasures of 
life; and, as a rule, they did so with the 
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result of a more intimate association be- 
tween families and neighborhoods. Mu- 
tual sympathy and regard were more 
general, hospitality was more frank and 
generous, and confidence and good-will 
were more common. 


First in order and importance among 
the popular amusements of that day was 
the circus. Days and weeks before its 
arrival the most delightful rumors and 
the most joyous anticipations heralded its 
coming, and on the morning or evening of 
its entrance into the little town the entire 
population was astiranvd agog. It was the 
custom of the circus managers of those 
primitive days to halt their troop a short 
distance outside of the town or city lim- 
its, at some inviting spot, where they 
might bait their horses and furbish up 
their trappings. 

On the morning of the performances 
it was the custom for the whole caval- 
cade to parade the streets in full eques- 
trian costume by way of an appetizing 
advertisement—the male and female per- 
formers in all the glory of their brilliant 
tinsel, and the horses in their most re- 
splendent trappings. Preceded by a gau- 
dily painted and richly gilt car, on whose 
hindmost seat reclined in regal state the 
two star male and female performers, while 
its forward and more elevated seats were 
occupied by a band vigorously discours- 
ing melodies old and new, the cavaleade 
waked the echoes of the town as it moved 
along, and so stirred the imaginations of 
the people that when the performances 
began the tent was invariably filled to 
overflowing—especially in the evening. 

In those old-fashioned days the circus 
was a circus pure and simple. There 
were then none of the side-show barna- 
cles and menagerie excrescences which 
cluster on and around it in these degen- 
erate days, and the performances were 
exclusively those of the arena and the 
amphitheatre—wrestling,vaulting, ground 
and lofty tumbling, feats of strength and 
agility, and prodigies of witching horse- 
manship, the whale interspersed with 
the excruciating drolleries of the clown 
and the cute tricks of the ponies and 
trick-horses, and winding up with a stun- 
ning farce by two actors, the one human 
and the other equine. 
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The circus tents of the period were of 
tiny proportions as compared with those 
now in vogue. My earliest recollections 
are of those which regularly every year 
were pitched in a large open field on the 
verge of our town, and within easy reach 
of its denizens. There was no gas, of 
course, for illuminating gas was then 
unknown, but the tent was lighted by a 
movable circular chandelier of rude con- 
struction, which was raised or lowered up 
and down the centre pole by halyards as 
oceasion required, and which blazed with 
the effulgence of hundreds of flaring tal- 
low candles. But despite the poverty of 
their properties, never since, to my mind, 
have there been tents so magnificent, 
lights so brilliant and bewildering, feats 
of horsemanship so thrilling, exhibitions 
of strength and agility soamazing, clowns 
so irresistibly comic, farces so side-split- 
ting, ponies so knowing and petite, or fe- 
male performers so resplendently beauti- 
ful! Never since any fragrance so deli- 
cious as the combined odors of the horses, 
the tan-bark, the tallow candles, and the 
roasted ground-nuts of those halcyon 
days! 

Here it was that the writer witnessed 
the introduction of negro minstrelsy as 
a part of the circus attractions, in the per- 
son of the renowned ‘* Daddy Rice 
whose famous songs—‘‘ Dat you, Ro-se?” 
“Ole Zip Coon,” ‘‘Cl’ar de Kitchen,” 
and ‘‘Jim Crow,” accompanied by the 
inevitable bones and banjo, with dances 
in character—were received with shouts 
of delight by the audience, and soon after 
were whistled or sung along the streets 
by every urchin and stripling in the town 
who had a soul for melody. For the 
benefit of those who may be inclined to 
study the evolution of the literature and 
music of this kind of minstrelsy, I recall 
and append the score of each of these old- 
time favorites, and some specimen verses 
from them which have lingered in my 
memory for more than threescore years: 


COAL-BLACK ROSE. 
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“Dat you, Ro-se? Sambo come. 
Don’t you hear de banjo? Tum, 
Oh, Rose! de coal-blaek Rose, 
I wish I may be shooted ef I don’t lub Rose 


“ Walk in, Sambo; don’t stan’ dar a-shakin’: 
De pease in de pot, an’ de hoe-cake a-bakin’ 
Oh, Rose! de coal-black Rose, 
I wish I may be shooted ef I don’t lub Rose.’ 


tum, tum 


OLE ZIP COON. 
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“T went down to Sandy Hook de oder arternoon, 
I went down to Sandy Hook de oder arternoon, 
I went down to Sandy Hook de oder arternoon, 
An’ who did I come to but Ole Zip Coon, 

Ole Zip Coon’s a mighty fine schol-a, 
Ole Zip Coon’s a mighty fine schol-a, 
Ole Zip Coon’s a mighty fine schol-a, 
> plays upon de banjo Coonie in de hol-la.” 


CL’AR DE KITCHEN. 
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An’ arter dat we form a ring, 
An’ dis is de tune dat we do sing: 
Car de kitchen, ole folks, young folks, 
Clar de kitchen, young folks, ole folks, 
Ole Vir-gin-ny n-e-v-e-r tire. 


“Dar is a gal in our town 

Dat dresses in a green silk gown, 

An’ as she walks de town aroun’ 

De holler of her foot makes a hole in de groun’. 
So cl’ar de kitchen, ole folks, young folks, 
Cl’ar de kitchen, young folks, ole folks, 

Old Vir-gin-ny n-e-v-e-r tire. 


“Qne day as I walks in Lumber Street 

Dis lubly cree-tur I did meet. 

I wink, she blink like a bag of sut, 

Roll’d de whites of her eyes, an’ gib a great strut, 
So cl’ar de kitchen, ole folks, young folks, 
Cl’ar de kitchen, young folks, ole folks, 

Ole Vir-gin-ny n-e-v-e-r tire.” 


JIM CROW. 
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‘“Fust upon de heel-top, den upon de toe, 
An’ ebery time I wheel about I do jis so; 
Wheel about, an’ turn about, an’ do jis so, 
An’ ebery time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow !” 


From 1820 to 1828 a remarkable social 
phenomenon was witnessed in the sea- 
board portions of the Middle States, and 
it was one that can never be repeated; 
for just as the last vestiges of aboriginal 
life in the ‘‘Old Thirteen” were vanish- 
ing, the first ripples of the mighty oncom- 
ing wave of. emigration from the Old 
World were reaching our shores. 

The Indian tribes which were native to 
the Eastern and Middle States had for the 
most part migrated to the West or become 
extinct. Still those sections were period- 
ically visited by parties of aborigines, 
chiefly adult men and their squaws, the 
latter sometimes carrying their papooses 
slung on their backs. Occasionally, also, 
half-grown Indian boys and girls came 
with them. These visitors came hither 
from what was then popularly known in 
the central Middle States alternatively 
as the “Indian Country,” the ‘‘ Genesee 
Country,” and the ‘‘ Lake Country,” be- 
ing the portions of New York bordering 
upon Lake Erie or lying around Otsego, 
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Seneca, Cayuga, and Onondaga lakes and 
Lake George, and from the valley of 
Wyoming and the head-waters of the 
Lehigh and Delaware in Pennsylvania. 
Moved by their natural nomadic or va- 
grant instincts, or perhaps animated by 
some higher impulse to revisit the land 
which their race had once owned and 
ruled, they travelled on foot from place 
to place, and squatted gypsy-fashion on 
the outskirts of our towns and villages, 
where they deftly improvised a temporary 
shelter in the woods, and made provision 
for such longer or briefer stay as circum- 
stances might warrant. They were usual- 
ly regarded with complacency by the peo- 
ple, and although not considered specially 
welcome visitants by those on whose land 
they encamped, were not merely tolerated 
by them, but were looked upon compas- 
sionately,and made the recipients of many 
kindly offices. Asa rule, they conducted 
themselves quietly and decorously, and 
except for some petty inroads upon the 
green corn ears of the farmers, and perhaps 
the confiscation now and then of a stray 
chicken or young porker, they pretty stead 
ily observed the law of meum and tuum. 
After the party had settled down upon 
the spot of their selection, which was al- 
most invariably a sheltered nook beside 
a spring or brook and on the margin of 
some woodland, their women busied them- 
selves industriously in weaving baskets 
of moss, willow, and other materials, in 
making boxes and trays of bark, in fash- 
ioning belts, slippers, and cushions orna- 
mented with beads of wampum, and in 
manufacturing foot-rugs from the skins 
of rabbits, raccoons, foxes, and other wild 
animals. Here they were often visited 
by parties of townfolk, chiefly moved by 
curiosity to see these remnants of our 
aborigines and witness their manner of 
life, and also by the desire to purchase 
some of the products of their handicraft. 
As a rule, however, the Indians preferred 
to peddle their wares in the towns, whith- 
er they sent their comeliest squaws and 
maidens, dressed in all their savage finery, 
and carrying an‘assortment of their man- 
ufactures, which they knew very well 
how to display to the best advantage. 
Meanwhile the men of the party were 
not idle. As soon as these had estab- 
lished their headquarters they visited 
the town, sometimes singly, but more 
commonly in groups of two or more, 
where they engaged in public exhibi- 
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of their skill with the bow and 

The most popular of these exhi- 
bitions consisted in shooting at a penny 
or a sixpenny-piece, stuck in the end of a 
cleft willow or ash wand by those who 
desired to witness and test their skill. 
The distance shot over varied from twen- 
ty to forty or fifty yards—the greater the 
distance the larger the prize—and the 
money shot at being the reward of their 
success. 

At the time of which we are speaking 
there were very few foreigners in our 
country towns who were permanent resi- 
dents among us. In towns of the size of 
Brooklyn, Albany, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, Jersey City, or Trenton there might 
be a Frenchman or two, a few Germans, 
Scotchmen, or Englishmen, and possibly 
half a score or more of Irishmen; but it 
was not until several years later, when 
the Oswego Canal, the Morris Canal, and 
the Delaware and Raritan and other ca- 
nals were in process of construction, that 
the flood of Irish immigration—avant-cou- 
reur of the mighty stream that set in 
soon afterward—began to pour upon us. 

Besides the nationalities that have been 
mentioned, from 1820 to 1828 there was an 


tions 
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outer fluctuating fringe of foreigners, who 
flitted peripatetically from town to town 
and from neighborhood to neighborhood, 
and earned a precarious livelihood by the 
public exhibition of themselves as singers, 
dancers, musicians, and performers of feats 


of strength or dexterity. Earliest and 
most conspicuous among these were knots 
of wandering Bavarians, Bohemians, Hun- 
garians, and Swiss, who sang their nation- 
al or local songs, danced their provincial 
or national dances, and performed sleight- 
of-hand tricks, for such voluntary gifts as 
they might coax out of the curious, the 
amused, or the compassionate by-standers. 
The women and girls who accompanied 
these vagrant bands also turned an hon- 
est penny by fortune-telling, singing, and 
the sale of baskets and brooms of their 
own make; and they were the first to in- 
troduce into this country and to popu- 
larize the song ‘‘ Buy a Broom,” which 
has since become so familiar to us in its 
anglicized version: 
‘*Buy a broom! Buy a broom! 

Come buy of the wand’ring Bavarian a broom!” 


These visitors were not numerous, and 
a few years later their visits became more 
rare, and then ceased altogether. 
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Although horse-racing was not as prev- 
alent in the ‘‘ twenties” as it has since 
become, yet the races were then an 
annual event in many of the States, 
and during their continuance were a 
source of feverish excitement to many 
of our people, and of entirely harmless 
amusement to fewer than it is pleasant to 
admit. Until 18832 my own town was the 
scene of some of the most important and 
most widely bruited of these sporting 
events. The race-course there, like the 
scenes of all public gatherings, had its 
plentiful side accompaniments of bootlis 
and tents, where eatables and drinkables 
were sold to the crowd, but the latter, in- 
stead of being confined to spruce beer and 
the like innocent beverages, as they were 
at most of the public gatherings, here con- 
sisted very largely of the fiercer stimu- 
lants—old rye, apple whiskey, and bran 
dy. The track was on a large open field, 
overlooking the river on one of its sides, 
skirting the great highway between New 
York and Philadelphia on another side, 
and bounded on the south and east, some 
half-mile distant, by a luxuriant wood. 
The course proper was a model one—gen- 
uine turf, high and dry, springy, flat as 
a pancake, and devoid of stones and 
stumps. 

There were then in all our towns and 
the circumambient country a great many 
negroes, some of them old family slaves, 
but for the most part the freed or appren- 
ticed descendants of slaves. All these 
were proverbially fond of horses, and 
many of them were skilled in their man- 
agement, and to them were largely in- 
trusted their grooming, and the ‘ break- 
ing” of them for the saddle and plough, 
for driving in single or double harness, 
and for the race-track, Naturally they 
were in their element when the races 
were on the tapis. 

For several days before the races the 
horses which were to participate in them 
were led into the town by their grooms 
and trainers, there then being no rail 
roads, every part of them save their eyes, 
ears, noses, tails, and legs protected from 
the weather and hidden from vulgar view 
by closely fitting coverings, faced with 
red, blue, orange, or other hues indicating 
the colors of their owners. And they 
were jealously guarded day and night by 
their attendants, who watched over them 
with as much solicitude as if they were 
invalids under the care of their nurses. 
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The favorite quarters for them were quite 
invariably at those old-fashioned inns 
which were the headquarters and baiting- 
places of the mail-coach lines, and which 
were therefore provided with capacious 
stables. At these stables the lovers and 
admirers of horseflesh, black and white, 
young and old, plebeian and aristocrat, 
in broadcloth and in homespun, congre- 
gated on an equality daily to feast their 
eyes on the symmetry, to compare notes 
as to the ‘‘condition,” and to form con- 
clusions as to the relative speed and bot- 
tom of the noble animals. Nor when I 
use the term ‘‘ noble animals” do I lapse 
into bombast, for the only horses which 
then participated in the races were stal- 
lions—large, powerful, satin - skinned, 
spirited, and magnificently proportioned 
creatures, 

The races usually lasted several days, 
during which the interest and excitement 
were at fever-heat. Of course there were 
betting and some mild experiments with 
the ‘‘little joker,” but on the whole gam- 
bling and vice of every kind were less ar- 
rogant and audacious than they are in 
these more advanced days, and the bet- 
ting especially was far less lavish, being 
confined chiefly to the owners, who made 
up the purses that were run for, and who 
were gentlemen and not blacklegs. There 
was then no trotting at races, and no 
driving before a sulky or other vehicle. 
The racing was all on horseback, and the 
sole gait was running, the usual heats be- 
ing for a mile, two miles, and sometimes 
three miles, but some of the more famous 
horses in their great races ran four-mile 
heats, and occasionally ‘‘ four miles and 
repeat.”” In these long heats there was 
often a profuse use of the whip and spur, 
very shocking to tender-hearted specta- 
tors, though not permanently hurtful to 
the horses, the most of which were pro- 
verbially long livers. 

On racing days there was always an 
enormous concourse present, gathered 
from the towns and counties for a hun- 
dred miles around. No ladies attended, 
but it was not an unusual thing for them 
and the children of a household to wit- 
ness them by the aid of a field-glass from 
the roofs and skylights of the houses in 
the town adjacent. I have myself as- 
sisted on more than one such occasion 
from the roof of my grandfather's house, 
before I was ten years old, now more than 
threescore years ago. 
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In the early part of the century our 
church music was far less ambitious than 
it is at this day; but notwithstanding its 
crude primitiveness, I persuade myself that 
it was much more highly charged with the 
sentiment of worship and devotion, and 
besides, that from the cradle to the grave 
it had the merit of being as familiar as 
household words to the people. Except 
in the Episcopal churches and in the ex- 
ceedingly few Roman Catholic and Lu- 
theran churches of that day, no instru- 
ments were in use in the churches of our 
provincial towns; and the organ in par- 
ticular was regarded with grave disappro- 
bation. 

Every fall and winter three or four 
singing-schools flourished in the larger 
towns, and gave a strong impetus to 
the advancement of sacred music. Some 
of them were conducted by men of large 
musical attainments; one in especial that 
I recall having been taught by the justly 
celebrated vocalist and composer, Thomas 
Hastings. Ordinarily, however, these 
schools were presided over by peripatetic 
teachers from Yankee land or elsewhere, 
and sometimes by musical prodigies who 
were to ‘‘ the manner born”; and with all 
their defects and shortcomings, they did 
undoubtedly contribute largely to the 
development and improvement of the 
popular taste. 

Who that has ever participated in the 
exhilarating rides to the country singing- 
schools can ever forget them! First there 
was the delicious excitement of prepara- 
tion—the choice of the fleet and stylish 
two or four horse team, the hunting up 
of the straps on straps of musical bells 
which were to encircle their necks and 
bodies; the arrangement of the capacious 
box-sled, with its half a dozen seats, its 
abundant supply of sweet fresh straw for 
the feet, and its ample store of bear-skins, 
buffalo-robes, and other comforters. Then 
came the seating and tucking in of the 
fair freight, the pairing off of congenial 
partners, the handing in of hot bricks, 
muffled in fragments of old carpets, to 
serve as foot-warmers for the girls, and 
of apple-shaped cobble-stones, also heated 
and swaddled in bits of old flannel, to 
keep their hands warm. And then the 
rapid trot of the horses, the swift swing 
of the sleigh, the music of the bells and 
of the ringing steel of the runners as they 
sped over the snow, the bursts of song 
and ripples of gay laughter that came from 
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the light-hearted party as the lights of the 
town sunk down in the distance and the 
twinkle of some lighted farm-house win- 
dow sparkled into view, and finally the 
merry unloading at the warm and cozy 
place of rendezvous. These singing- 
schools were oftentimes held at some 
country school-house; but it was a com- 
mon thing, nor was it then considered im- 
proper, for them to be held at some of 
the many decorous taverns which before 
the day of railroads flourished at every 
village and cross-road, where the musical 
exercitations might be followed by a 
blithesome dance, and such a country 
supper of chickens, turkeys, mince pies, 
doughnuts, roasted apples, and other crea- 
ture comforts as only the genius of the 
notable wives of the country innkeepers 
of those days could devise. 


The Fourth of July was celebrated in 
the towns and villages of our republic in 
my earlier years as the universal popular 
holiday and day of national jubilee; and 
it was participated in with patriotic pride 
and exultation alike by the irrepressible 
small boy and the sedate men of the peri- 
od. The manner of its celebration in my 
own town may be taken, mutatis mutan- 
dis, as a type of the manner in which it 
was celebrated in a thousand other towns 
throughout the land. There it was ush- 
ered in at daybreak by the single dis- 
charge of a huge old cannon which had 
been captured from the British at the 
battle of Princeton, and which lay for 
many years after the Revolutionary war 
on the ‘‘ Big Field,” closely adjacent to 
the town. Instantly after this voice from 
the Revolution had spoken, the bells of all 
the churches rang together until sunrise, 
when a salute of thirteen guns was fired 
in honor of the ‘‘Old Thirteen.” At 
noon a national salute of twenty-four guns 
was fired—one gun for each State then in 
the Union. And at sunset a final salute 
of thirteen guns was again fired in honor 
of the ‘‘ Old Thirteen,” and the day closed 
with another simultaneous joy-peal from 
the church-bells from sunset until dark. 
Coincidently with all this, from daylight 
till midnight the air was fragrant with 
the smoke of powder, and was resonant 
with the din of fire-crackers, the ear-split- 
ting reports of horse-pistols (there were 
no revolvers then), the crack of rifles and 
fowling-pieces, the roar of two and three 
pounder cannon, and the incessant boom 


of the anvils and fifty-six-pound weights 
that had been impressed into service as 
provisional ordnance by enterprising 
clerks and apprentices. In the evening, 
in further expression of the popular joy, 
the sky was reddened by the glare of 
blazing tar-barrels and other bonfires, 
which broke out in fiery eruptions in 
every part of the town, and the growing 
night was turned into day by the illumi- 
nated windows of prominent citizens and 
the gleam of sky-reaching rockets and 
fire-balloons. 

Scarcely was any town so small but 
that it was enlivened on the ‘“ Fourth” 
by ‘‘a grand civic and military parade,” 
the programme for which had been la- 
boriously incubated by the joint genius 
of the authorities and a committee of 
arrangements appointed by the citizens 
at large, published with striking display 
lines in the newspapers, and circulated 
by hand-bills throughout the country 
adjacent for weeks in advance. On the 
momentous day the uniformed militia 
of the town formed line on the princi- 
pal street and took their place at the 
head of the column with drums beat- 
ing and colors flying. After them came 
the civil authorities in open barouchies, 
and other open carriages tenanted by 
surviving officers and soldiers of the Rev- 
olution acting as a guard of honor of the 
national flag. Another carriage contain- 
ed the officiating clergymen, the reader of 
the ‘‘ Declaration,” and the orator of the 
day. Then followed a long line of grave 
citizens—lawyers, clergymen, physicians, 
merchants, mechanics, and towns-people 
at large. In this order the procession 
moved to the court-house or to one of the 
larger churches, where, after an invoca- 
tion to the God of Nations, the ‘* Declara- 
tion” was read, a patriotic oration was de- 
livered, a prayer was offered, and the 
‘*benediction”’ was pronounced, where- 
upon the procession was again formed, 
and took up its line of march through the 
principal streets to the place of its forma- 
tion, where it was dismissed after a feu 
de joie of musketry, first successively 
by each of the military companies, and 
afterward by all in unison. These for- 
mal exercises were invariably followed 
by Fourth-of-July dinners at the princi- 
pal taverns, one of which was always 
under the immediate auspices of the Com- 
mon Council and the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, was participated in by a 
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number of distinguished invited guests, 
and was interspersed with toasts, speeches, 
and songs, glowing with patriotism, and 
enlivened with good cheer. 


At the period which we are recalling in 
these sketches an ardent military spirit 
prevailed throughout the country, which 
was kept actively alive by the traditions 
of the Revolutionary war that were still 
everywhere rife, and by the fresher mem- 
ories of the ‘‘ late war,” as the war of 1812 
was universally styled. There was scarce- 
ly a town so small in any of the older 
States that did not boast its troop of 
horse or its company of infantry, many 
of whose officers and men had seen service 
in the war of independence or of 1812. 

There were three spirited but small 
military organizations in our town at 
that time, none of them numbering over 
thirty or forty rank and file. These were 
a troop of light dragoons known as “ the 
Light -horse,” a company of heavy in- 
fantry called ‘‘ the Artillery,” and a com- 
pany of light infantry which rejoiced 
in the title of ‘‘the City Guard.” To 


recall the brilliant array of these sol- 
diers of the past, of whom not one sur- 


vives, is to revive a vision that then 
seemed to us young folk ‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” First there 
was the Light-horse, made up of the 
wealthier and more aristocratic young 
bloods of the town, with their bear-skin 
helmets surmounted by graceful white 
plumes, their belaced and befrogged suits 
of buff and blue, their jingling spurs, 
clanking scabbards, drawn swords, and 
prancing chargers. Next came the Ar- 
tillery, composed of the bone and sinew 
of the town—hard-fisted masons, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, and other artisans— 
wearing dark blue uniforms resplendent 
with polished brass buttons and bright 
red facings, their martial throats incased 
in high leathern stocks as shining as a 
newly blacked boot and as stiff and rigid 
as iron armor, and their tall hats of stiff 
patent-leather, weighing as many pounds 
as modern hats weigh ounces, and sur- 
mounted by a red feather tipped with 
white and over two feet long. And last- 
ly the City Guard, handsome young clerks 
and dapper merchants and lawyers, clad 
in light blue uniforms set off with glit- 
tering white-metal buttons and trimmed 
with white facings, their throats similar- 
ly clasped around by a stiff stock of 
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shining leather, and their tal! hats sur- 
mounted by a long white feather tipped 
with blue. Whenever the one or the 
other of these commands ‘‘turned out” 
the town was more or less astir, but boys, 
idlers, and negroes were invariably and 
most acutely interested. 

But by long odds the most exciting 
and also the most amusing military event 
of the year was ‘‘ General Training Day.” 
This occurred in the several States on or 
about the third Monday in June in each 
year, and was a day of unmixed fun and 
jollification. The regiment whose pa- 
rades are imprinted indelibly upon my 
memory was commanded by a certain 
Colonel Nathaniel , familiarly ad- 
dressed by his townfolk of all degrees as 
‘* Natty,” who was notable in his day and 
generation as a vender of lottery tickets, 
and who knew as much of the military 
art as he did of Sanserit. 

At that time, in the State which I have 
particularly in my mind, every white 
male inhabitant between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, with certain excep- 
tions—such as clergymen, persons hold- 
ing civil offices, drivers of mail coaches, 
ferrymen, college and theological students 
and professors—was by law enrolled in the 
militia, which was duly formed into com- 
panies and regiments in the various coun- 
ties. The regiment whose doings linger 
in my memory was composed of the reg- 
ularly uniformed and equipped companies 
already spoken of, and a tatterdemalion 
array from our town and the country 
parts adjacent which bore the appropriate 
title of the ‘‘ Ragamuffins,” fellows who 
came to General Training in every con- 
ceivable variety of costume and equip- 
ment, studiously made as outlandish as 
possible in ridicule of the occasion, and 
intended by those from the rural districts 
as an expression of the unpopularity of 
the law prescribing such musters in the 
midst of the hay harvest and other farm- 
work. They came clad in tattered coats 
and trousers of all hues and fashions, 
wearing brimless or battered hats of straw, 
beaver hats with dilapidated crowns and 
no crowns, and caps of cloth, of fox-skin, 
dog-skin, and musk-rat skin, each in eyv- 
ery stage of degeneracy; and for arms 
bearing brooms and hoe-handles, pitch- 
forks and rakes, decrepit scythes, aged 
and disreputable looking umbrellas, and 
an occasional flintlock, usually lacking 
either its lock, stock, or barrel, Preceded 
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by its doughty colonel, for the sole time 
in the year mounted on horseback, and re- 
splendent in his unaccustomed uniform, 
the regiment formed on the principal 
street, the Light-horse on the right, fol- 
lowed by the Artillery and the City Guard, 
and the Ragamuffins in the rear; and in 
this order it marched through the streets 
to an elevated plateau below the town, 
where it was putatively reviewed and in- 
spected by the colonel, and put through a 
travesty of the manual of arms and sun- 
dry nondescript evolutions. These ex- 
ercises were enlivened by the most exu- 
berant fun and horse-play on the part of 
the non-uniformed militia, some of whom 
would leave the ranks as the whim seized 
them, not seldom just as some command 
had been given, in order to skylark with 
one another, or to visit one or other of 
the numerous booths which dotted the 
hill and regale themselves with a drink 
of small-beer, a munch of gingerbread, 
or a bite and a sup of some other edible 
or potable, and would then return to the 
ranks as nonchalantly as they had left 
them. At the close of the exercises, when 
the colonel gave the order dismissing the 
parade, the uniformed companies marched 
with due military decorum to the place 
where the line had been formed, and were 
there dismissed decently and in order, 
while the Ragamuffin contingent broke 
ranks then and there, and for the rest of 
the day indulged in all sorts of noisy fun 
and hilarious skylarking, and also, I am 
afraid, in all sorts of exhilarating pota- 
tions. 


There was another incident of the times 
we are recalling which excited the interest 
of the people of our towns whenever one 
of them was chosen as the arena for its ex- 
hibition. It was the closing period of the 
era of the lottery mania, which had pre- 
vailed almost universally in this country 
from the early colonial times, with the 
sanction and by the authority of the va- 
rious Legislatures. There were church 
lotteries and college lotteries, lotteries for 
building court-houses and jails, lotteries 
for the construction of bridges, dams, fer- 
ries, and causeways, lotteries for laying 
out docks and landings, for opening roads 
and highways, and for other public uses; 
and, latest of all, there were lotteries 
which were devised and were engineered 
for their profits by shrewd capitalists, 
who traded upon the avidity of mankind 
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to speculate in almost impossible chances 
for grand prizes in return for petty in 
vestments. 

My grandfather, in whose family I was 
reared, was one of the earliest and most 
earnest to reprobate the lottery traffic as 
pernicious and immoral, as a dangerous 
form of gambling and a legalized system 
of cheating. And although I greatly 
loved and reverenced him, and had heard 
him express himself strongly on the sub- 
ject, yet, as he had never laid an express 
command on me not to indulge in the 
pernicious pastime—doubtless because he 
did not think me sufficiently precocious 
to do so—with the natural facility of 
childhood I was once beguiled into an 
investment of this dangerously conta 
gious kind. I had observed that reputable 
business and professional men bought lot- 
tery tickets freely and openly. I knew 
several industrious mechanics and arti- 
sans who had clubbed their resources for 
the purchase of “eighth,” ‘‘ quarter,” or 
“half” tickets, sometimes with and some- 
times without success. I discovered that 
our family negroes bought them with 
their small savings, and often heard them 
babbling excitedly over their great expec- 
tations. I had read in the papers that 
such a well-known citizen had drawn a 
$10,000 prize, such another a $12,500 prize, 
and that others had been the fortunate 
winners of smaller, but, as it seemed to 
my eyes, very magnificent prizes. And I 
had often stopped to gaze with open-eyed 
wonder on the glowing pictures and trans- 
parencies with which the lottery offices 
were adorned. 

I was only a lad of nine summers, and 
one of my chums and schoolmates was 
‘‘tending” one of these offices during 
his vacation. It chanced that I had 
saved up fifty cents, and when I imparted 
this important fact to him, he very natu- 
rally suggested that I buy a lottery ticket 
with it. A ‘‘ quarter ticket” in the Del- 
aware State Lottery could be bought for 
that sum, he said, and it might draw the 
fourth of a_ $5000 or $10,000 prize. I 
yielded to the seductive reasoning of that 
eloquent ‘‘ might.” We deliberated long 
and profoundly as to the combination of 
numbers that would be lucky, and hav- 
ing heard that there was ‘‘luck in odd 
numbers,” we finally pitched upon 7, 27, 
29 as the combination that was almost 
sure to win. Just at this time, as it hap- 
pened, our town was thrown into an ex- 
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citement by the news that the next draw- 
ing of this same lottery would be held in 
it in the course of a few weeks, within 
full view of the public; and, in conse- 
quence, the lottery offices were at once 
besieged by customers, and drove a spank- 
ing business. When at length the impor- 
tant day arrived thousands of all ages, 
and conditions, the expectant 
writer of these sketches among them, 
were present to witness the ceremonies. 
A commodious platform had been erected 
on the public street, in front of one of the 
principal taverns. Upon this, amid the 
admiring hum of the spectators, was 
placed the huge lottery-wheel, all of glass 
except the spokes, and without any aper- 
ture save at one point, where there was 
a sliding-door large enough only to admit 
a hand and arm when open. Then sev- 
eral officials mounted the stage—an in- 
spector, chosen for his high standing 
in the public estimation, to certify that 
all the tickets had been duly examined 
and verified, and were now placed in the 
wheel; another inspector of similar high 
standing to watch the drawings, and see 
that they were fairly and honestly con- 
ducted; a porter to revolve the wheel and 


sexes, 


give the tickets a thorough shaking; and 
a boy of about my own age, blindfolded 
and in his shirt-sleeves, whose province it 
was, each time after the wheel had been 
revolved, to thrust in his hand and arm, 
and draw a ticket representing a prize. 
Meanwhile the crowd gazed at the pro- 


ceedings intently, almost breathlessly, 
hundreds among it waiting to hear the 
numbers on their tickets announced as 
representing high prizes—and, alas! wait- 
ing in vain—and the drawing over slink- 
ing away sadder and mayhap wiser men. 
That was the last lottery drawing in our 
town, and the last lottery in which I was 
an investor. Not that I had drawn a 
blank, however. For on the following 
day my school-fellow sagely informed me 
that my ticket had only just missed draw- 
ing the fourth of the capital prize, the lucky 
numbers having been 7, 27, 30; and, fur- 
ther, that I was entitled to a dollar and a 
quarter for it, which he urgently advised 
me to expend for two “quarter” tickets 
and an‘‘ eighth ” ticket in the same lottery, 
being confident that thus trebly armed I 
‘couldn't fail to draw a prize next time.” 
But I did not see it. The dollar and a 
quarter in my pocket had a very comfort- 
able feeling, and I informed my friend 
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that I guessed I should buy some books 
with it that night at the book auction, 
which I did, without experiencing any af- 
ter-regrets, [am happy to say. 


Fires were not numerous nor calamitous 
in our little towns in those days, but when 
they did occur they were intensely excit- 
ing. This immunity was mainly due to 
the fact that,except in great cities, few 
houses exceeded two stories in height, 
and were therefore easily accessible in 
every part, and to the further fact that, 
as land was cheap and the population 
sparse, they were sundered by wide inter- 
vening spaces. Few of the towns had 
any public water supply, and when fires 
broke out the only recourse was the near- 
est pump or pond, or the river, if there 
Was one and it was near enough to be 
available. And the fire apparatus was 
usually restricted to one, two, or perhaps 
three fire-engines of insignificant power 
and dimensions, most commonly superan- 
nuated machines which had been discard- 
ed by the authorities of the larger cities 
to make way for new and more powerful 
ones, and which had been picked up cheap- 
ly by the rural municipalities. 

In our town there were three such rick- 
ety, old-fashioned, and diminutive fire- 
engines, the largest of the three having a 
five-inch cylinder, and the others four- 
inch cylinders, so that the combined 
capacity of all was less than that of one 
of the smallest engines now in use. Be- 
sides their inferiority in power and capa- 
city, few fire-engines in the provincial 
towns were provided with more than a 
single fifty-foot length of hose, nor did 
they carry suction-hose. They were 
therefore unable to draw water by their 
own power from a pond, stream, or reser- 
voir, or to force it to any considerable 
height or distance from the place where 
they were stationed; and if the fire to be 
combated was in the upper portions or 
the rear of a house, the machine was 
drawn up to a point as close as possible to 
the conflagration, the single length of 
hose was attached, and the water was 
conveyed to it. But if the fire was in 
the front part of the building on the out- 
side, the length of hose was dispensed 
with, a length of copper pipe was screwed 
to the ‘‘ goose-neck,” and the water was 
forced upon the flames directly from the 
water-box. The “ goose-neck,” appropri- 
ately so named from its resemblance in 
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shape to the neck of the goose and the 
facility with which it might be turned 
in any required direction, was a faucet- 
like brass or copper fixture projecting 
from a platform rising from the end of 
the deck of the engine, out of the way of 
the ‘‘brakes,” and affording standing- 
room for the fireman to whom the man- 
agement of the goose-neck and its pipe 
attachment was confided. Inasmuch, 
then, as a stream could not be discharged 
from the pipe and goose-neck to a greater 
distance than thirty or forty feet, it was 
necessary to back the machine as close to 
the fire as the heat would allow; and thus 
it became an occasion for great boasting 
and great crowing over their rivals on 
the part of the crew of an engine when 
the back of their ‘‘ masheen ” was scorch- 
ed and blistered while filling this post of 
danger and of honor. 

The engine was supplied with water 
through the agency of buckets, which were 
filled at the nearest pump or pond, or from 
the river, if there was one near enough 
to be reached, and were passed along 
thence, from hand to hand of a line of 
citizens, to the engine-box. Great was the 
competition between the adherents of the 
rival ‘‘ masheens ” to secure the pump or 
other water supply that was most abun- 
dant and nearest the fire, and often lusty 
were the hustling and wrangling, and 
sometimes doughty the encounters, that 
accompanied the struggle for it. 

In those times there were few bells, even 
in churches, in our little towns, and no 
public fire-alarms nor bell-ringers. There- 
fore when a fire broke out, the alarm was 
given by the cry of ‘*‘ Fire! fire!” at first 
a faint and solitary voice in the distance, 
perhaps, but quickly taken up by other 
nearer and louder voices shouting the 
startling alarm as the people poured out 
of their houses and ran toward the scene 
of the conflagration, each one vociferating 
the ery with all his might, as if his sal- 
vation depended upon the uproar he 
raised. Each house was at that time pro- 
vided with two or more long leather fire- 
buckets, each holding about three gallons, 
and having the owner’s name painted 
thereon, together with ‘‘No. 1,” ‘‘ No. 2,” 
or ‘‘ No. 3,” corresponding with the num- 
ber of the several fire-engines. These 
were hung in the hall of each house, where 
they might be easily and quickly reached 
from the staircase. A lantern, with a 
lamp or candle inside ready for lighting, 
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was also kept in some convenient place 
for night service at fires, for the streets 
were mostly guiltless of lamp-posts, and 
were unlighted either by oil or gas—in 
deed, the latter was as yet a stranger in 
the land. When the startling alarm was 
heard,each citizen or some one of his house- 
hold rushed for the fire-buckets, and dash 
ed with them in the direction of the fire, 
where a double line was automatically 
formed, reaching from the chosen water 
supply to the engines. One of these lines 
was composed of adult men and well- 
grown youths, who passed the full buckets 
to the engine; and the other of women 
and young boys and aged men, who passed 
the empty buckets back to the water sup- 
ply, where they were again filled and 
passed back and forth as long as the exi- 
gency required. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished the engines were taken back 
to their houses, and carefully washed and 
overhauled; and the return of the fire- 
buckets to their multitudinous owners was 
regulated after the following fashion: con- 
stables, watchmen, and others collected 
them from the spots where they had been 
dropped, and threw them into a promiscu- 
ous heap on the public square or in the 
market-house, and thither the owners or 
their children or servants repaired to re- 
claim them from the mass, to take them 
to the harness-maker for repairs if dam- 
aged, or, if uninjured, to carry them home 
and again hang them up in their accus- 
tomed places in the hallways in readiness 
for another emergency. 


An interesting feature of the times un- 
der review, so long since fallen into desue- 
tude that the present generation have no 
practical knowledge of it, was the old-time 
town meeting. This generally met in 
April of each year, and in our little town 
was always held in the public street or on 
the lot in front of the court-house. As it 
was strictly a township meeting, only 
those townships which were county towns 
could boast of a court-house, and the oth- 
ers were accustomed to hold their town 
meetings on the street adjacent to some 
tavern, or in emergency in the tavern it- 
self. At town meeting provision was 
made for such township concernments as 
the care of the poor and the imbecile, the 
management of the poor-farm and other 
township property, the destruction of 
noxious or hurtful animals; and here 
moneys were voted for each of the fore- 
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going purposes, and for the maintenance 
of pounds and bridges, the laying out and 
working of roads, ete. Here also town- 
ship officials were chosen. 

All the various matters that came be- 
fore the meeting were open for free dis- 
cussion and debate to every voter, and 
each one frankly advocated or opposed 
measures that were proposed. It was un- 
lawful for any one to ‘*‘ interrupt a per- 
son speaking by unnecessary noise or 
conversation,” or to ‘‘ behave in a disor- 
derly manner”; and, in either event, if 
any person, after notice given by the mod- 
erator, persisted in offending, it was in 
that dignitary’s power to direct the of- 
fender to withdraw from the meeting and 
to fine him one dollar. Should the of- 
fender still persist, or if he refused or 
neglected to withdraw when directed by 
the moderator, then the latter might or- 
der ‘‘some of the constables of the town- 
ship to carry the offender out of the 
meeting and put him into some place of 
confinement until the town meeting be 
ended.” The entire business of the meet- 


ing was determined by viva voce voting. 
When there was a decided diversity of 
opinion the opposing parties formed lines 


in front of the moderator, when he count- 
ed them, and decided which had the plu- 
rality; and it sometimes happened, when 
there had been a hot contest and the par- 
ties were pretty equally divided, that 
there would be a lively struggle by each 
side to win from the other the halting, the 
timid, the doubtful, and stragglers. Al- 
though these struggles were generally con- 
ducted with great good-humor, yet it occa- 
sionally happened that men were jerked 
back and forth from one line to the other 
in the most noisy and violent way, and 
sometimes this festive method of persuad- 
ing the voters resulted in a plentiful crop 
of blackened eyes and bloody crowns. 
Nevertheless there is no instance on rec- 
ord, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, when the moderator felt it incumbent 
upon him to direct an elector to withdraw 
from the meeting, or to order one to be 
carried out by the constable. 


Executions were not then restricted, as 
they now are, to the prison yard, in the 
presence of a limited number of witnesses, 
but were celebrated conspicuously on an 
open field, beforea large and often rollick- 
ing and tumultuous crowd of spectators. 

Such a body I remember to have seen 
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gathered on such an amphitheatre more 
than sixty years ago to witness the hang- 
ing of a murderer. The man was a farm 
hand, and well known. When under the 
influence of strong drink he was sullen, 
truculent, and dangerous; but when sober, 
he was so proverbially quiet and inoffen- 
sive that he was the easy-going butt of 
his associates. While at work one day 
in harvest-time, mowing a meadow near 
town, he drank freely, and became tipsy ; 
whereupon one of his comrades indulged 
in long-continued and rough horse-play 
at his expense, till in an access of passion 
inflamed by rum he turned upon his tor- 
mentor and slew him on the spot. Of 
course he was immediately arrested, and 
never shall I forget the wave of horror 
that swept over the little town when the 
news of the murder was bruited, and the 
victim was carried to the home of his par- 
ents ona barn door. During the trial of 
the homicide the court-house was crowded 
to overflowing with people, who flocked 
in from the country from miles around 
to listen to the grewsome details of the 
slaying, and to gaze upon the murderer as 
he was escorted to and fro by the con- 
stables between the jail and the court- 
house. For several days immediately 
preceding the hanging (that was before 
the day of railroads, it should be re- 
called) multitudes from the country for 
twenty and more miles around flocked 
into the town to see the execution, and 
some of them ‘‘ to turn an honest penny.” 
On the fatal Friday the *‘ Big Field ” sur- 
rounding the gallows was fringed with 
booths and tents for the sale of cakes, pies, 
small-beer, and other refreshments, inter- 
spersed at frequent intervals with farmers’ 
wagons laden with water-melons, musk- 
melons, apples, peaches, and other fruit, the 
enterprising venders of which drovea brisk 
trade under the very shadow of the fatal 
tree. It was estimated that on that tragic 
summer day over twenty-five thousand 
people, a large proportion of whom were 
women and children, were clustered 
around the gallows to witness the dying 
throes of the wretched man. And, 
thoughtless boy though I was, I was 
shocked by the horrible indifference to 
the dread event for that poor soul which 
was manifested, and by the still more 
horrible jesting, profanity, and drunken 
combats that were indulged in. It wasa 
saturnalia of brutishness and indifference 
never to be forgotten. 
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Yo NICHOLS, the architect, lay back 
_ in his hammock with a contented 
air. He was comfortable, and an oppor- 
tunity to vegetate and to rest his weary 
mind and body was his at last. On the 
ist of June he had informed his wife that 
unless he had time to think he could not 
possibly hope to win the award in the 
coming competition for the Public Libra- 
ry building at Foxburgh. On this Mrs. 
Nichols had set her heart. To tell the 
truth, they were both tired—tired of the 
bustle and rush of city life, from the rum- 
ble of the milkman’s cart over the pave- 
ment in the early morning to the clang 
of the fire-engine as it jangled round the 
corner at dead of night. They needed 
rest — rest from calls and newspapers 
and five-o’clock teas and telephones and 
stock quotations and servants and mar- 
riages and deaths and late suppers and 
small-talk. And they had found it at 
last, here on this abandoned farm, a good 
twenty miles from the meretricious ex- 
citement and vitiated atmosphere of town. 

It was the Fourth of July, and yet 


there was scarcely a sound to be heard. 


The very bees neglected to hum. The 
children were in the barn, scraping ac- 
quaintance with the live-stock and tum- 
bling in the hay. Their voices sounded 
pleasantly remote. Before leaving town 
Tom had madea bargain with them. On 
the understanding that they would fore- 
go fire-crackers and other noisy accom- 
paniments of the national holiday, he had 
presented them with four rabbits. Mrs. 
Nichols was upstairs tending the new 
baby, for a baby has to be looked after 
on a quiet abandoned farm as carefully 
as elsewhere. But Tom himself was su- 
premely comfortable. 

He had swung his hammock between 
two apple-trees, the boughs of one of 
which shaded his head from the sun. He 
could see everything which went on about 
the house without even turning his head. 
There was absolutely nothing on his mind, 
and he was free to let that important 
mechanism lie fallow. From time to 
time he opened his eyes to enjoy the 
charming outlook. The old homestead, 
the main portion of which had been built 
prior to the Revolution, stood picturesque- 
ly dilapidated and awry on ground a little 
higher than the rest of the farm. The 
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rose, honeysuckle, and other vines which 
blithely ran riot over the front seemed 
all that saved it from collapse. Yet it 
was comfortable enough inside. Tom 
was not altogether sure that he would not 
find the double bed atrociously hard as 
soon as the glamour of the situation had 
faded into every-day reality, but there 
was no denying that the cream was so 
thick that it required joggling before it 
would pour, and that the hearth possessed 
all the capacity for blazing logs which a 
hungry city imagination associates with 
the rustic fire-side. To be sure it’ was 
now the Fourth of July, when wood fires 
are apt to be superfluous; but it was 
pleasant to feel that there was one to 
light if you wished; and there were the 
big brass andirons and the curious old 
bellows, at any rate. On one side of 
the house stood the barn and the out- 
buildings, tenanted still by a sow with 
young ones, some clucking poultry, and 
a solitary twenty-year-old farm horse, 
which, under the guidance of Uncle Reu 
ben Coffin, had fetched Tom and his 
family from the station the day before. 
On the other side was a small flower-bed, 
where peonies and dahlias and migno- 
nette and scarlet-runners and other coun- 
try flowers bloomed in sweet profusion. 
It had once been a large garden, but since 
the death of Farmer Joseph Coffin ten 
years before it had gradually dwindled 
away, and in the field beyond, where oats 
and barley and cauliflowers and spinach 
and squashes and strawberries had for- 
merly grown to proud maturity, there 
were only a patch of corn and a few pota- 
to-plants for the immediate needs of the 
widow Coffin and her daughter and 
limping Uncle Reub. 

But only a countryman’s eye would 
have noted that the farm was out at el- 
bows. To Tom, as he lay in his ham- 
mock, the landscape seemed a paradise. 
The fields rolled away in green fresh- 
ness, with here and there a stretch of 
woodland, to a horizon of stately hills, 
and on every side were peace and still- 
ness. He could just discern the silver 
line of a stream threading its way through 
the distance. In front of the house stood 
a genuine moss-bound, old-fashioned well 
with buckets, and by the barn was a ken- 
nel, in front of which Pop, the huge mas- 
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tiff, stiff with age and rheumatism, lay 
basking, with his head upon his paws. 
Tom said to himself that he had been 
longing in his inner. consciousness for 
years for some such refuge as this, and he 
had now merely to close his eyes and 
enjoy the situation to his heart’s content. 
A book—a volume of poems—lay on his 
lap, but Tom had no inclination to read. 
He would fain bask like Pop, and think 
in a lazy, listless fashion. 

What a blessing it was to be in the 
country on this day of all others! No 
fire-crackers, no fish-horns, no torpedoes, 
no crowd! The pensive lowing of the 
kine and the clucking of an agitated hen 
were the sole, infrequent invasions of the 
summer stillness. It had rained on July 
ist, and again on July 2d, and the aspect 
of the skies had caused his brow to pucker 
on the morning of the third day; but the 
sun had asserted his majesty at last si- 
multaneously with the arrival of the ex- 
press-cart at the door. And here they 
were. 

A sound of a closing door caused Tom 
to open his eyes again. The disturber 
was Uncle Reuben Coffin, or Uncle Reub, 
as every one called him, who was stand- 


ing on the door-sill in his Sunday go-to- 
meeting trousers, shirt, necktie, and sus- 


penders, but without a coat. The old 
man was lame. One of his legs was 
shorter than the other. He walked by 
the aid of a stick, and his gait was a jerky 
hobble. He cast a furtive glance in Tom’s 
direction, and began to work toward him. 
Uncle Reub was the man of the house. 
He was a half-brother of Joseph Coffin, 
and had lived with the widow and her 
daughter Maretta ever since his brother’s 
death. Both Reuben and Joseph were 
veterans of the civil war, and both had 
come out of it without a scratch. Joseph 
had succumbed to liver-complaint ten 
years ago, but Reuben’s injury dated back 
to the year immediately following that in 
which he had left the service. He had 
fallen from the hay-loft in the barn and 
fractured his leg. Last evening he had 
more than satisfied Tom’s curiosity re- 
garding him by a detailed account of the 
accident, which, in Uncle Reuben’s esti- 
mation, furnished ample grounds for a 
government pension. As he explained to 
Tom, it grew out of the war. If he had 
not enlisted he would never have re- 
mained on the farm, for his tastes as a 
lad had been roving, and his eyes had 
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been fixed on the far West when Fort 
Sumter fell. Oh yes, it grew straight out 
of the war, and if ever a man was entitled 
to a pension it washe. He had petitioned 
Congress in vain until now, but this new 
bill would settle matters, and he hoped to 
have his papers signed before the maple 
leaves turned. 

Although Uncle Reub had satisfied 
Tom’s curiosity, Tom still remained a 
mystery to him. The old man’s furtive 
glance seemed to express wonder why a 
young man who had the chance to hear 
fire-crackers, and see the balloon and tle 
military, should prefer to lie in a ham- 
mock with his eyes shut on the Fourth of 
July. Shyness had restrained his tongue 
last evening from asking questions of the 
new boarders, but here was an oppor- 
tunity not to be neglected. First he hob- 
bled over to the open barn, in order to 
avoid the appearance of premeditation, 
and busied himself for a few moments in 
examining once more the two bicycles 
belonging to Tom and his wife which 
stood just inside. Then he made for 
Tom. 

Tom, who was fully aware of his pres- 
ence, was tempted to simulate slumber. 
He had no wish for conversation ; indeed, 
he yearned for solitude. But city people 
have the habit of politeness even toward 
those whom they wish to avoid, and cus- 
tom was too much for him. He sat up 
and nodded at Uncle Reub, who stood 
leaning against the apple-tree toward 
which Tom was stretched. 

‘Suffering from lung trouble, ain’t 
yer?” said the old man, tentatively. 

‘‘ Not to my knowledge.” 

‘Sweat much nights?” 

‘*T haven't begun to yet.” 

Uncle Reuben felt of his chin, and 
pondered. ‘‘I had a cousin jus’ your 
build who died o’ consumption two years 
back come the fifteenth day of next 
month. He sweat nights dreadful. The 
doctors said it warn’t no use trying to do 
for him. Yer cough some, don't yer?” 

‘‘Not at all. I never had a cough in 
my life, Mr. Coffin, and my lungs were 
examined for life-insurance six months 
ago, and pronounced perfectly sound.” 

‘*T want to know!” said the old man, 
who felt in no wise rebuffed by this down- 
right refutation of his theory. He was 
merely doing his best to. express friendly 
interest, and to become better acquainted. 
‘* Old Billy has gone dead lame this morn- 
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ing,” he continued, by way of a second 
attempt. Old Billy was the aged farm 
horse of the family already referred to. 

‘I'm afraid that bringing us from the 
station was too much for him,” said Tom. 
‘* I’m sorry to hear it.” 

‘*T expect it’s rheumatism. He’s liable 
to spells of it. But it’s kind of provoking 
for me and Maretta. We'd fixed to drive 
over Foxburgh way to see the celebration. 
I reckon now a bi-cy-cle don’t go lame?” 
he added, with a facetious glance at the 
two machines. 

If there was a theme capable of arous- 
ing Tom from his present delicious tor- 
por, Uncle Reuben had hit upon it. Tom 
was just beginning to ride on a bicycle. 
Not only Tom, but Mrs. Nichols. They 
were in the throes of acquiring facility, 
and delighted with their budding talent. 
A strong argument in favor of retiring to 
the country had been the expectation of 
being able to practise in obscurity, and 
witch the world with this substitute for 
noble horsemanship on their return to 
town. Tom had waked up one morning 
and announced that he was going to buy 
a bicycle, and a fortnight later Mrs. 
Nichols had taken the bit between her 
teeth and declared that she would ride too. 
It had been a little difficult for Tom to 
get rid of the conviction which he had 
acquired by personal observation that 
pretty women do not ride wheels, but his 
better half’s reply that he would soon be- 
hold one was extremely pertinent. ‘‘ It 
is all a matter of clothes, dear,” she had 
explained to Tom. ‘‘ Wait until you see 
me, and I’m sure you'll be satisfied. Be- 
sides, only think how delightful it will be 
to have me with you on your rides, instead 
of poking off all by yourself.” The event 
had justified her statement. They both 
were still at the wobbly stage; but there 
was no doubt in Tom’s mind that Mrs. 
Nichols on a bicycle was fully as charm- 
ing as Mrs. Nichols on foot. And when 
a husband is satisfied, cannot a woman 
afford to smile in the face of a critically 
conservative world? 

Consequently Tom raised himself a 
little in the hammock in order to obtain 
a more complete proud glimpse at the 
precious machines, and his expression 
brightened as he answered: 

‘* A bicycle is the poor man’s friend, Mr. 
Coffin. It isn’t afraid of railroad trains 
or electric cars; and if it goes lame it 
doesn’t eat its head off while recovering.” 
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Mr. Coffin sighed. It might be that 
he was deploring his game-leg, which 
stood in the way of his ever mounting a 
wheel, or it might be that he was reflect- 
ing on the wide difference just pointed 
out by Tom between a lame horse and a 
lame bicycle in the matter of feeding. 
He again felt of his chin meditatively. 

‘*How much might one of them ma 
chines cost, if it ain't asking too much?” 
he inquired. 

‘*One hundred and fifty dollars for the 
best. But you can get a good second 
hand one for seventy-five.” 

‘** Most as much as for a fair to middlin’ 
horse.” 

‘*But there’s no expense for oats, or 
distemper, or breakage, no veterinary 
bills, and no cost for shoeing and sharpen- 
ing. Besides, bicycles must come down 
in price, Mr. Coffin. It’s merely a ques- 
tion of time. The American people in- 
tend to ride.” 

Tom’s enthusiasm so far got the better 
of him that he grasped the sides of the 
hammock and sat up and looked at his 
tormentor; then suddenly remembering 
why he was there, he sank back emphati- 
sally, and closed his eyes again. 

A countryman is slow to take a hint. 
Besides, Tom’s momentary flow of words 
had been reassuring. Uncle Reuben 
waited a moment, then he said: 

‘*They’re cute things, sure. Speakin’ 
now of inventions, what might be yer 
opinion about these ’ere rain-makers?” 

Not a sound came from the hammock. 
Uncle Reuben waited for a reasonable 
time, but he did not seem to be disturbed 
by his failure to obtain an answer. He 
varied his posture a little and glanced up 
at the sky, shielding his eyes with his 
hand. 

“It’s great weather for the Fourth of 
July,” he remarked. 

This was the sort of observation which 
did not strictly require an answer. It 
might pass for a soliloquy. A man might 
make it and not get a response without 
loss of self-respect. Not even a murmur 
came from the hammock. Uncle Reuben 
cocked an eye again skywards, hitched 
his suspenders into place, and saying, by 
way of explanation, ‘‘I guess I'll go and 
fix up the scarecrow,” halted off in the 
direction of the corn-patch. 

As may have been manifested by his 
burst of declaration regarding the Amer- 
ican people, Tom was at heart a patriot 
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and a believer in the institutions of his 
native country. Ordinarily the conven- 
tional celebration of the Fourth of July 
had no more terrors for him than for the 
average adult of forty in his walk of life. 
He would not have deemed it proper to 
debar his children from fire-crackers, even 
by a bribe, if he had not felt that rest 
was imperative for him in order to win 
the Foxburgh award. Consequently, al- 
though Uncle Reuben was gone, his con- 
sciousness, or rather half-consciousness, 
remained under the spell of their conver- 
sation. The weather for the national 
holiday was indeed glorious, and though 
he had reason to rejoice that he was re- 
moved from the blaze and noise, was it 
not an inspiring thought that in every 
city and town of the national domain 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie an ora- 
tor was rehearsing in fervid speech the 
national glories and the national hopes, 
bands of musie were playing, balloons 
were ascending, and the great American 
people was letting itself go? And only 
think how many bicycles were being rid- 
den within the same ocean-bounded ter- 
ritory! Surely the price of bicycles must 
come down. Under the influence of these 
appropriate sentiments Tom fell asleep, 
and the farm was stiller than ever. Pop 
slumbered in his kennel, and Uncle Reu- 
ben down in the corn-patch sat rigging 
the scarecrow, keeping his back to the 
new boarder by way, perhaps, of mild re- 
sentment. 

The next thing Tom was conscious of 
was a sound as of cows cropping grass 
very close to his ear. He struggled 
against the impression until it changed 
to a ripping sound, and at the same mo- 
iment his nose was violently tickled by 
something hard, a package smote him 
rudely upon the chest, and a voice above 
him called, *‘ Why in thunder don’t you 
catch hold, you infernal idiot?” 

To be called an idiot, especially on the 
Fourth of July, is galling to a free-born 
American citizen. Tom’s eyes opened 
simultaneously with the upward spring 
he made. But he was fairly electrified 
by what he saw. In front of his face 
dangled a long rope, and overhead, in 
close proximity to the apple-tree, was a 
huge oscillating mass. What could it 
be? What did it mean? Merciful hea- 
vens, it was a balloon—a real, active bal- 
loon! 

Even a patriot can be rendered incapa- 
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ble of action by astonishment and the 
complexity of his emotions. Where had 
it come from? Was it coming down on 
him? What had the bale of cannon 
crackers, which had nearly broken his 
breast-bone, to do with it? What did 
the two men in the swaying car, ten feet 
above the apple-tree, wish him to do? 
There was quite a breeze now, and they 
were bellowing like mad. 

‘*Catch hold of the rope, can’t you?” 

Tom glared at the speaker, neverthe- 
less he grabbed at the rope. He was out 
of the hammock now. He missed it, for 
it was bobbing just above his head, and 
the air around him seemed to be raining 
packages of cannon crackers, rockets, and 
other missiles of the fireworks order. Ap- 
parently the two occupants of the balloon 
were acting at counter purpose, for one 
was throwing out everything he could 
lay his hands on to make the monster 
rise, whereas the other, who was peering 
over the edge of the car, was anxious that 
Tom should grasp the rope so as to make 
her fast to the tree. Tom said to himself 
that it must be the balloon from Fox- 
burgh which had been sent up that morn- 
ing, and in obedience to orders he made 
another lunge at the rope. This time he 
caught it, and he felt as if he had seized 
a comet by the tail, for just at that mo- 
ment a puff of wind struck the George 
Washington-—he could see the large let- 
ters of her name—and she rolled and 
swayed like a ship in a heavy sea, then 
swooping away from dangerous prox- 
imity to the apple-tree, began to career in 
a level line across the farm. Both the 
occupants now were yelling like crazy 
creatures, but their words were inaudible 
to Tom. For an instant he ran like a 
deer-hound, holding fiercely to the rope; 
the next he was lifted from his feet, and 
hung dangling, with his toes a few inches 
from the ground. A huge portmanteau 
just missed him and burst open at his 
feet, and two bags of sand fell with dull 
thuds on either side. 

In an instant the abandoned farm 
awoke to action. The mastiff Pop bound- 
ed along at Tom’s heels, barking wildly. 
Tom's four children, lured from the hay 
by the hubbub, stood open-mouthed, par- 
alyzed at the sight of their father being 
dragged along by this monster of the air. 
It was not until Mrs. Nichols, with the 
baby in her arms, flew from the house, 
erying ‘‘Tom! Tom! Tom!” that they 
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added their shrill voices to the tumult, 
and scurried over the pasture in pursuit. 
In their wake hobbled, as fast as he was 
able, Uncle Reuben, giving vent to his emo- 
tion in a frantic ‘‘ Whoa, there !—whoa, 
there !—whoa, there!” And last, but not 
least, the widow Coffin and Maretta flitted 
along behind, screaming like two agitated 
geese, their necks extended, and their 
white aprons fluttering in the breeze. 
Tom does not know to the present day 
exactly why he held on like grim death; 
but he did, though the huge balloon rolled 
and pitched and surged, so that occasion- 
ally he was lifted three feet from the 
ground, and it looked as if he would be 
carried up a mile or two with even great- 
er promptitude than Sindbad the Sailor 
was borne away by the predatory roc in the 
Arabian Nights tale. And all the time 
it was raining, not cats and dogs, but what 
were much more unwelcome to Tom— 
bunches of fire-crackers in mad profusion, 
as though fate was determined to foist the 
Fourth of July upon him in spite of every- 
thing. He could not see very distinctly, 
for he was spinning round like a teeto- 
tum, so that he got only what might be 


He did dis- 


called bird’s-eye glimpses. 
cern quite clearly for an instant his bet- 
ter half in the van of his pursuers, wav- 
ing the baby in her arms in wild dismay, 
and he made one last frantic effort to pull 


down the balloon before letting go. Just 
then there was another ripping sound, 
which resembled the bursting of an enor- 
mous torpedo, and Tom felt his feet touch 
earth again. In the next instant he nar- 
rowly dodged a collision with an elm-tree, 
and immediately after his course was rude- 
ly stayed, and he found himself being 
wound round and round the venerable 
trunk. When he came to a halt the bal- 
loon and the top of the elm-tree seemed to 
have amalgamated, and the voice which 
had but lately dubbed him an infernal 
idiot now shouted from a stalwart bough, 
‘You're a noble fellow, sir—a genuine 
hero, worthy of the day we celebrate.” 

Thereupon the speaker, with an agile 
movement, swung himself from his perch, 
and dropping close to Tom, threw his arms 
about his neck. 

‘* Your hand, sir, your hand.” 

Tom, who still was grasping the end of 
the rope, which was wound around the 
tree, being of a forgiving disposition, let 
go, and suffered his fingers to be grasped 
by the enthusiastic stranger. 
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‘*You’re a hero, sir. The country shall 
know of this. Permit me to introduce 
myself.” 

The young man—he was a thin, ner 
vous-looking, snappy-eyed individual of 
about thirty, with a prominent Roman 
nose—fumbled in his vest pocket and pro 
duced a printed card. Tom read the in 
scription with a feeling akin to horror 
‘“Trving K. Baker, Foxburgh Mail and 
Gazette.” 

‘*The most enterprising newspaper in 
the United States. Have you a cabinet pho 
tograph of yourself, sir, on the premises?” 

The necessity of answering this ques 
tion was averted for the moment by the 
arrival, in a breathless condition, of Mrs. 
Nichols, who threw herself and the baby 
upon Tom in one warm indiscriminate 
embrace. 

Mr. Baker’s hat was off in an instant, 
anl he jumped and changed feet. ‘‘ Your 
lady, sir?” 

‘This is my wife, Mrs. Thomas Nichols. 
Elizabeth, this is Mr.—er—Irving K. Bak 
er, one of the gentlemen in the balloon.” 

‘*‘Charmed to make your acquaintance, 
Mrs. Nichols. Allow me, madam, to con 
gratulate you on the noble act of heroism 
just performed by your husband. At 
great personal risk he has guided the 
course of the ill-fated George Washington, 
which rose an hour ago in Foxburgh amid 
the shouts of thousands of free-born 
American citizens, so successfully that 
Professor Strout and myself have been 
enabled to seek refuge in the branches of 
this noble elm at a moment when instant 
destruction seemed to stare us both in the 
face.” 

‘* Where is Professor Strout?” inquired 
Elizabeth, who was of a practical turn of 
mind notwithstanding her extreme de- 
votion to her husband. As for Tom, his 
attention had been momentarily diverted 
by the sight of his children, all of whom, 
after realizing that the race was over, had 
stopped to gather up the fireworks which 
Mr. Irving Baker had let fall, and were 
now moving swiftly toward him with 
laden pockets and arms. 

‘*T am safe, madam, and will be down 
in a moment,” said the professor, answer- 
ing for himself from the summit of the 
tree. Tom and his wife, gazing eagerly 
through the foliage, beheld a pleasant- 
looking man, of about the same age as Mr. 
Baker, absorbed in grappling with the re- 
mains of the collapsed air-monster. 
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‘*One of the most celebrated aeronauts 
in the country,” explained the reporter. 
“This is his twenty-sixth voyage, and he 
has never broken a limb.” 

“What was the matter with 
loon?” inquired Mrs. Nichols. 

‘She burst, madam, in mid-air, not 
once, but twice, and, had our course not 
been providentially guided by your hus- 
band, the probabilities are that we should 
now be lying inanimate within a short 
distance from this spot. 
by-the-way ?” 

‘* You’re on the widow Coffin’s farm,” 
said Uncle Reuben, who, in company with 
the two females of his family, had just 
hobbled up in time to answer this in- 
quiry. 

‘*T expect we'll be able to take our 
Fourth of July dinner with you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Baker, suavely, addressing 
Mrs. Coffin, with a quick perception that 
she was the mistress of the situation. He 
glanced at the same time so admiringly 
at Maretta that the country lass looked up 
and then down. 

‘** How many be you?” asked the widow. 

“Two. Professor Strout and myself.” 
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the bal- 


Where are we, 


Jus’ 





YOUR BUILD.” 


‘* There’s a goose and apple sass and a 
plum pudding. I guess you're welcome,” 
replied Mrs. Coffin. 

Can broke in 
Tom’s eldest boy of eleven, indicating the 
spoils which he and his brothers had col- 
lected. 

‘* Bless vour hearts, ves. 


we have these, sir?” 


We'll let the 
crackers off after dinner, and in the even- 
ing we'll have a genuine Fourth of July 
fireworks show, with rockets and bombs 
and Catherine- wheels.” 

‘Bully for you!” eried the children 
together, and Maretta let slip a gratified 
**Oh, my!” 

‘We haven't had any fire-crackers to 
day,” said the eldest boy. 

‘** What's that?” cried Mr. Baker, with 
an astonished and suspicious glance at 
Tom. ‘* Are you an Englishman?” 

‘*No, sir. It was an accident. 
usually have plenty.” 

‘*My advent, then, is a peculiarly for- 
tunate circumstance,” answered Irving K. 
Baker. 

A few minutes later the entire party 
was on its way to the farm-house in the 
gayest of spirits. That is, all except Tom. 
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He lagged a little behind, reflecting that 
his day was completely spoiled, and that 
even on an abandoned farm a man is not 
safe from the Fourth of July. They were 
clearly in for a noisy time; and nobody, 
not even his wife, was disposed to sympa- 
thize with him on the subject. What with 
the heroism of her husband, and the es- 
cape of the occupants of the balloon, and 
the happiness of her children, and the 
blithe spirits of Mr. Irving K. Baker, and 
last, but not least, the pathetic tenor voice 
of Professor Alvin Strout, who had come 
down from the tree-top with the remains 
of the late George Washington, trolling 
plaintively a stanza of **‘Oh, why should 
the spirit of Mrs. 
Nichols was in a state of pleased excite 
ment. As for Maretta, it was obvious that 
she was at loss to decide whether the pro- 
‘‘a more elegant gentleman ” 
than the reporter, or vice versa. The pro 


mortal be proud?” 


fessor was 
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fessor was inclined to be stout, and he had 
a wavy dark brown mustache and curly 
hair, which gave him a more fetching ap 
pearance than Mr. Baker, who was lean 
and smooth-shaven. Maretta,who walked 
in front with the reporter, kept casting 
sheep's eyes over her shoulder at the pro 
fessor, by way of holding them both in tow. 
The professor walked with Mrs. Nichols, 
to whom he related his entire personal his- 
tory before they reached the farm-house 
It appeared that he came of a family of 
His father and grandfather 
had each been noted aeronauts, and the 
latter had been drowned in the Bay of 
Biscay after an explosion very similar to 
that which had worked the ruin of the 
late George Washington. The professor, 
not unnaturally, was a little lachrymose 
over the loss of his balloon, in which he 
had made four successful trips already. 
She had burst the first time without warn 


balloonists. 


‘‘! ALMOST WISH I HAD LET THE GEORGE WASHINGTON—” 
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ing just over the spot where Mr. 
Nichols had been slumbering: but 
though Mr. Baker had been eager to 
descend at this juncture, the professor 
himself had done his best to continue 
his voyage until the second catastro 
phe had proved the futility ef his en 
deavor. 

‘*But I have nothing to reproach 
myself with,” he concluded, wiping 
his eyes. ‘‘Although I am accus- 
tomed to fall on my feet, it appears 
that I have been more than usually 
fortunate on this occasion,” he add 
ed, with a gallant bow. 

Mrs. Nichols had it on the tip of 
her tongue to remark that he would 
be sure to fall on his head some day 
instead of his feet, but she reflected 
that, as he was a balloonist by profes- 
sion, there was really no use in point- 
ing out its dangers at a time when 
he was already depressed. They had 
now reached the house, where the at 
mosphere was rife with the savor of 
roast goose, which so far restored the 
spirits of the professor that he rubbed 
his hands cheerily together, and pres- 
ently began to perform some acts of 
legerdemain, ostensibly for the amuse- 
ment of the children, but it may be 
with an eye to Maretta also. He 
seized two of the new rabbits, and 
with a deft movement of his fingers 
rolled them into one, proceeded to 
swallow the compound animal, and 
then shook them both from Mr. 
Irving Baker’s hat. The children 
shrieked with pleasure, and Maretta 
said, ‘‘Oh, my! ain’t he cute?” so 
many times that Mr. Baker felt called 
upon to play a solo on a Jews-harp 
and dance a jig to avoid sinking into 
obscurity. 

‘**Tom,” whispered Mrs. Nichols, 
observing that her husband had re 
tired to a corner, where he was sitting 
in glum despair, ‘* here is an occasion 
for the display of moral courage to 
serve as a pendant to your physical 
bravery of the morning. Cheerup. He 
really plays uncommonly well, and the 
professor actually made my heart leap into 
my mouth when he rolled the two bunnies 
into one.” 

‘‘That Baker will have us all in his 
confounded newspaper to-morrow morn 
ing. Iseeitin his eye. To think, Eliz- 
abeth, of what our Fourth of July was 





‘ DINNER!” 


intended to be, and then consider what it 
is! I almost wish I had let the George 
Washington—”’ 

‘**Dinner!” exclaimed the widow Cof 
fin, entering from the kitchen, and cutting 
short thereby Tom’s dire malediction. 

‘*Be brave,” whispered his wife. ‘‘It 
cannot last iong, and if the goose only 
holds out we shall do famously.” 
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A phrase of tender conjugal appeal is 
often more effective than a page of Serip- 
ture 

Tom clinched his teeth and seized the 
earving-knife. *‘I will do my best, dear,” 
he murmured. 

Tom's best was very good indeed. He 
carved the goose with consummate skill, 
so that every one had enough, and at the 
first mention of the word Fourth of July 
he rose from the table, and reappeared 
with sundry bottles of ale from his pri 
vate stock, in which a variety of toasts 
appropriate to the occasion, proposed in 
a very witty fashion by Mr. Baker, were 
drunk. Then the professor sat down at 
the piano and sang ‘* The Lost Chord,” 
and Mr. Baker, to cap the climax, recited 
Poe's ** Raven,” without the slightest pro- 
vocation excepting the ale in question. 
Maretta, who waited at table, and who 
had been in a state of concentrated giggle 
over the humorous portion of the pro 
cramme, was now in tears, and Uncle 
Reuben confided to Tom that ‘* them two 
were better’n the theatre, and, barrin’ the 
absence of wild animals, most as good as 
a circus.” The professor, to prove, per- 
haps, that he had his lighter side in song 
as well as real life, then supplemented 
“The Lost Chord” with a negro ditty, 
which captivated everybody, especially 
Mrs. Coffin. 

‘**He’s just real comical,” she said, in a 
stage-whisper. ‘‘It’s too bad,” she add- 
ed to the company, with a pathetic air, 
‘** Maretta ‘ain’t got no accomplishments.” 

All eyes were directed toward the 
young woman in question, who flushed 
becomingly, and who, as so many young 
women in her position with accomplish- 
ments would have done, said nothing tart 
to her mother in reply. She merely look- 
ed down, much to the disgust both of the 
professor and Mr. Baker, whose glances 
plainly declared that they were prepared 
to think none the less of her on that ac- 
count. She was really a very pretty girl, 
save for the bang which disfigured her 
comeliness, and she had taken advantage 
of a few moments which had intervened 
between the reporter’s performance on 
the Jews-harp and dinner to put on a 
pale blue silk frock. 

‘*For my part, Mrs. Coffin, I think that 
she is to be heartily congratulated because 


she hasn’t any,” said Tom, by way of 


commentary on the widow's grievance. 
This was the only speech of doubtful 


propriety of which Tom was guilty, and 
its effect was speedily counteracted by the 
cigars which he presented at this juncture 
to the two performers, who had cast sus 
picious looks in his direction. 

* You are a gentleman and a scholar. 
sir,’ said Mr. Baker, with affable satisfac- 
tion as he accepted the proffered Regalia 
Britannica. ‘If your young Americans 
would like to fire off those cannon crack 
ers I am entirely at their and your ser 
vice.” 

For the next fifteen minutes the aban 
doned farm was one of the noisiest spots 
in the universe. When the last pop had 
been uttered and the smoke was clearing 
away, Mr. Irving Baker announced that 
he would devote his energies to erecting 
a frame-work for the rockets and Cather 
ine-wheels to be discharged after dark, 
and he said to Professor Strout, 

‘*T will match you, Alvin, to see wheth- 
er you or [I go to the wood-pile for an axe 
and lumber.” 

Thereupon the reporter drew from his 
pocket his mascot, an old-fashioned Unit 
ed States cent, which he flipped into the 
air. 

‘‘Tf you are to match me, mine’sa head,” 
said the professor, who had a Mexican dol 
lar as the genius of his fortunes. 

‘I have done it,” said Mr. Baker, tri 
umphantly, and he glanced contentedly 
in the direction of Maretta. There was a 
corresponding look of depression on the 
countenance of the baffled magician as, 
accompanied by the children and Uncle 
Reuben, he proceeded toward the barn. 
Who knows but he was reflecting that a 
stroke of legerdemain would, under the 
circumstances, have been wiser than trust 
ing to that bawd, Fortune? 

Seeing Mr. Baker and Maretta compose 
themselves on the door-step, Mrs. Nichols 
whispered in Tom's ear: ** You have been 
a hero twice to-day, dear boy. Go up 
stairs and try to get forty winks. I am 
certain that every fire-cracker has been 
set off, and I will take baby to the barn.” 

Tom did as he was bid. The conscious 
ness of virtue is apt to be its own reward. 
He fell asleep almost instantly, and his 
slumber was pleasantly agitated by a 
promising idea for the library at Fox- 
burgh. He had slept just ten minutes 
when this vision was rudely interrupted 
by a hand laid on his shoulder. 

‘*“ Why in thunder—” he began. 

‘“Tom, dear, 'm awfully sorry, but I 
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‘MINE’S A HEAD,’ SAID THE PROFESSOR,” 


Strout has 
fallen from the loft in the barn and bro- 
ken his leg.” 

Tom sat up and rubbed his eyes. Even 
the serious nature of this announcement 
did not restrain him from exclaiming, ** I 
was just getting a grand idea for the li 
brary, and now I've lost it. Confound 
the professor and the Fourth of July! 
What did you say, Elizabeth? Broken his 
leg? Poor fellow! How did he manage 
to do that?” 

‘He was looking for a suitable piece of 
wood for the rocket-stand, and he fell over 
backwards at almost the same point as 
Uncle Reuben Coffin fell years ago.” 

‘*Now that’s a queer coincidence, isn’t 
it?” said Tom. 

‘“Yes. They need you to help move 
him to the house.” 

‘*To think,” said Tom, as he slipped on 
his coat, ‘* that a man should drop with a 


had to wake vou. Professor 


balloon and get off scot-free, and within 
two hours break his leg by falling from 
an every-day commonplace barn loft!” 

‘*Tsn’t it odd!” But Mrs. Nichols was 
more interested in the live features of the 
case. ‘* What are we to do, Tom?” she 
added, earnestly. ‘* The nearest doctor is 
at Middleborough, which is ten miles from 
here. The horse is lame, you know.” 

‘So he is.” Tom stopped on his way 
down stairs. ‘‘If he has really broken 
his leg, I shall go for the doctor on my 
wheel.” 

‘*Oh, Tom, you haven't had experience 
enough. You would never get there.” 

‘IT shall go. We can't let him die on 
our hands.” There was a sort of fierce 
fervor in his tone. 

‘This is a fine outfit,” exclaimed Mr. 
Baker, who met them at the barn door. 
‘* A sad ending to a delightful day.” 

Tom passed in and found a dismal lit- 
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tle group bending over the prostrate form 
of the unfortunate balloonist, who was 
lying on an improvised hay bed. 

‘** Papa, papa,” cried the children, ‘* the 
gentleman who swallowed the rabbits has 
hurt himself.” 

‘*His leg’s broke and the bone’s pro- 
trudin’. He struck the floor three inches 
to the south’ard of where I fell twenty 
vears back,” explained Uncle Reuben. 

‘*T guess it’s nothing to worry over,” 
said the victim, but the effort of turning 
slightly to look at Tom distressed him so 
greatly thathe groaned. ‘‘Can’t walk to 
the house, though.” 

‘‘No; we’re going to carry you,” said 
his friend. ‘* You'll feel better as soon as 
we get you on a soft bed.” He murmur- 
ed to Tom, ‘It’s a pretty poor lookout 
with the doctor ten miles off and the farm- 
horse lame.” 

** Yes,” replied Tom 
bicycle?” 

‘** Nop.” 

Tom said nothing further at the mo- 
ment, but, after they had deposited the 
professor on Mrs. Coffin’s bed, he leaned 
over him and said: ‘‘ I'll have the doctor 
here inajiffy. I’m going for him on my 
wheel.” 

‘*Oh, my!” said Maretta. 

‘“*Tom,” said Mrs. Nichols, following 
him to the door, ‘‘if you’re going, 'm 
going too.” 

‘* Nonsense, dear.” 

‘Tt’s ten miles. Supposing anything 
should happen to you? You've never 
ridden more than half a mile before at a 
time.” 

‘** Neither have you.” 

‘*No; but if anything should happen, 
we should be together. Oh, Tom, I must 
go. Besides, it will be moonlight coming 
home.” 

‘*Or broad daylight.” 

Mr. Baker, who had followed them 
down the staircase listening to the con- 
versation, took out his notebook with a 
graphic air. ‘‘It seems to me a most 
charming idea that your wife should ac- 
company you. It will add a peculiarly 
picturesque feature to the extraordinary 
incidents of the day, which I intend to de- 
scribe at full length in a special article in 
the columns of the Foxburgh Mail and 
Gazette.” 

**How dare you, sir?” exclaimed Tom, 
turning upon him with the sudden ire of 
one who had been goaded beyond his 


‘Do you ride a 





strength, and grasping him by the sleeve. 
‘* How dare you threaten to describe the 
personal affairs of myself and Mrs. Nich- 
ols in the public press? I have put up 
with enough to-day already, but this is 
the last straw. Promise me that you will 
not allude to me or mine in any manner 
whatsoever, or I will not stir one step on 
this errand.” 

‘*Tom, Tom,” whispered Mrs. Nichols, 
‘*vou forget yourself. Do not spoil all 
after you have acted so splendidly.” 

Mr. Baker had torn himself loose from 
Tom's grasp, and stood with folded arms, 
the picture of haughty contempt, waiting 
for this outburst to terminate. Then he 
said: 

‘You are an enemy of the institutions 
of your country, sir. My suspicions were 
already aroused, but I am sure of it now. 
You are out of sympathy with the fitting 
celebration of this glorious day; you have 
hidden in the country, and refused fire- 
crackers to your children; you sneer at 
popular diversions; and last, and worst, 
you would muzzle the liberty of the press. 
You are an aristocrat, sir, a cold-blooded 
aristocrat. But the great democratic press 
snaps its fingers at you.” 

‘*‘Mr. Baker,” protested Mrs. Nichols, 
with engaging mien, ‘‘my husband is 
tired and run down; he has come to this 
place for his health, and the many excit- 
ing events of the day have worn upon 
him. He did not mean what he said, be- 
lieve me. We are going for the doctor 
of course, and we feel nothing but the 
kindest sentiments towards you and Pro- 
fessor Strout; but—but can’t you under- 
stand that to people who have no taste for 
publicity the idea of being described in 
the newspapers as bicycle-riders on an 
errand of mercy would be very annoying, 
especially if it were illustrated?” 

‘Of course it would be illustrated,” 
said Baker, ‘‘and in our best style. I be- 
lieved you would like it, madam.” There 
was disappointment in his tone. 

The interruption by his wife had given 
Tom time tothink. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
he said, extending his hand. ‘‘I had no 
right, to speak as Idid. As Mrs. Nichols 
has said to you, my nerves are unstrung. 
Pray accept my apologies, and after the 
doctor has been brought here we will dis- 
cuss this further.” 

Mr. Baker's eyes lighted up with the 
gleam of generosity. ‘‘I am happy to 
withdraw the epithets which I used in 
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the heat of controversy,” he said, as he 


returned the hand-shake. 


‘*Odious miscreant and interloper!” 


muttered Tom five minutes later as he 
mounted his machine. 

Sh!” answered Elizabeth. ‘* Don’t, 
for Heaven's sake, agitate me now, dear, 
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I look at things from entirely different 
points of view. I loathe the Fourth of 
July and he loves it, and he says I'm a 
cold-blooded aristocrat. I’m willing to 
die for my country, but why should my 
wife and children be paraded in the news- 
papers?” 
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‘MY HUSBAND IS TIRED AND RUN DOWN.” 


for if I should fall before these people it 
would be the crowning stroke, and I do 
feel wobbly.” 

The two riders worked their way along 
the highway with careful deliberation, 
followed by the plaudits not only of their 
children, but of the rest of the company. 
They could hear Uncle Reuben limping 
after them in his unwillingness to lose 
sight of them, and telling them the route 
for the fifth time. 

‘* We can't expect not to come to grief 
before long,” continued Elizabeth, ‘‘ but 
I do hope that nothing will happen until 
we get round the bend. Don’t go quite 
so fast, Tom, dear.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Tom, with a sigh, 
‘*that I was a fool to get mad. He and 


‘** And on bicycles, too! Oh, Tom, can 
you blow your nose?” 

“he” 

‘‘Neither can I. I wonder if I shall 
ever be able to ride with one hand? And 
some people use neither. I think they’re 
both taken by Maretta—don’t you?” 

‘*She’s too good for them.” 

‘“Not a bit. You're prejudiced, Tom. 
I think they’re rather nice. Mr. Baker's 
just the sort of man who is liable to be 
come President of the United States, and 
a girl might well think twice before re 
fusing an aeronaut who could be a nec- 
romancer when business was dull. Oh, 
Tom, are you going to coast?” 

Tom was. ‘‘ We shall never get there 
if we don’t. It looks like a smooth hill.” 
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Up went their feet, and down they went. 
Elizabeth gave a little shriek, which was 
partly joy and partly apprehension, when 
they were half-way down. 

On they went, with increasing confi- 
dence. A fly flew straight into Eliza- 
beth’s eve, and in pain and bewilderment 
she clapped one hand to the spot, and in 
another instant came rudely in contact 
with a fence at the road-side. But this 
might happen to any one, she remarked, 
after she had remounted. It was an ex- 
quisite afternoon. The sunset clouds were 
beginning to variegate the west, and the 
landscape was a delight to behold. The 
loosening of one of the nuts in Tom’s 
machine caused a delay of fifteen min- 
utes. Presently it became necessary to 
pump air into one of the pneumatic tires. 
But these were trifles, and on they went. 

‘* Why do you keep chirruping to your 
wheel as if it were a horse?” asked Eliza- 
beth presently. 

‘* Because I can't forget that it isn’t a 
horse. When that train went by a few 
minutes ago I expected it to rear. When 
I wish it to go faster I say ‘click,’ and feel 
like an idiot a moment after.” 

They stopped at a farm-house for some 





PERCHED ON A FENCE.” 


milk, and learned that they had covered 
one-half of the distance in a little less 
than an hour, including stops. Ten min- 
utes later the sun went down. 

‘* Now it will be cooler and more poet 
ic,” said Elizabeth. ‘*Do I look like a 
guy. Tom?” 

‘‘No; you are perfectly sweet.” 

‘*That was lovely of you, even if it was 
a white lie. When the moon comes out 
it will be heavenly.” 

‘Look,” cried Tom, pointing to the 
horizon, where the streak of the first 
rocket indicated that the American peo- 
ple were still hard at work. Ten min 
utes later the whole sky was alive with 
distant fireworks variegated by heat-light- 
ning. Ten minutes later Elizabeth’s ma 
chine broke down. It happened without 
warning, and the break was radical and 
comprehensive. Their combined mechan 
ical resources were put utterly to confu- 
sion. What were they to do? They sat 
upon a fence to ponder the matter. 

‘You must go on,” said Elizabeth, 
firmly. 

‘* And leave you behind?” 

‘*That poor man must have a doctor.” 

‘You might go, and let me stay.” 
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‘‘No; a woman riding a bicycle alone 
at dead of night would be worse than a 
woman sitting on a fence. I will stay 
here.” 

‘* But, Elizabeth, supposing something 
or some one should-—-” 

‘*Pooh!” she interrupted. ‘As for 
somethings, there are no bears or lions; 
and as for some ones, all the tramps must 
have gone to town to see the fireworks. 
When the moon gets up it will not even 
be pokey. I shall sit on this fence and 
poetize until you return. Kiss me, dear, 
and go.” 

Tom obeyed. His embrace suggested a 
little that he might be parting with her 
forever, but he had no arguments where- 
with to refute her logic. Once under 
way his apprehensions lent velocity to 
his pace. He took chances, and there- 
fore two headers. But he made slightly 
better time. He was sore, dirty, and tired 
when he reached the doctor’s house, which 
looked forbiddingly dark. It was half 
past eight. The doctor must have gone 
to bed, or more probably to see the fire- 
works in the town, which were in full 
blaze when Tom arrived. He dismounted 
and rang. Presently the window was 
thrown open, and a head appeared. 

‘* Holloa, there!” 

‘*Is Dr. Hopkins at home?” 

‘*T’m the doctor. What ’ll you have?” 
said a cheery voice. 

Tom explained his needs. 

‘“The widow Coffin’s farm? That's the 
end of everything, isn’t it? And I was 
just trying to forget that I had attended 
seven cases of singed young America 
and two cases of ‘didn’t know it was 
loaded’ since the sun rose on this glorious 
anniversary. Ill be down in a minute.” 

It was barely five minutes before the 
doctor opened the door. He was tall and 
athletic-looking. ‘‘My wife, my children, 
my hired man, and my hired girl have 
all gone to see the fireworks,” he said, 
‘*so you'll excuse my not letting you in 
sooner. I saw you were on a bicycle, so 
I’m in bicycle rig too. It’s a fine night 
for a spin. I think nothing of twenty 
miles.”’ 

‘** Yes,” said Tom, with a gasp. “ Ex- 
cuse me—er—there’s a lady in the case.” 
“‘T thought you said it was a man.” 

‘“*‘A man has broken his leg, but my 
wife is sitting on a fence half-way be- 
tween here and the farm.” 

** Anything serious?” said Dr. Hopkins, 
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who from this description jumped at the 
conclusion that there must be two pa- 
tients instead of one. 

“IT mean that my wife’s bicycle has 
broken down, and I had to come on alone, 
and —and if we ride back on bicycles, 
what is to become of her?” 

‘*Oh, I see. That's easily solved. Tl 
hitch up the bay and drive instead, and 
pick up your wife on the way. Or, no,” 
added the doctor, slapping his thigh, 
“*there’s a better way still; I'll take your 
bicycle, and tell the lady that you’re com- 
ing.” Thereupon he began to strap his 
bag of implements on to Tom’s machine. 

‘‘['m very grateful,“I’m sure,” said 
Tom, who had been wondering how he 
should be able to keep pace with the doc- 
torona wheel. The doctor might think 
nothing of twenty miles, but ten had 
taken all the wind and energy out of him. 
A half-hour later he caught sight at last 
of a solitary figure perched on a fence, 
and realized that Elizabeth was where he 
had left her. 

‘* Well, dear,” she cried, as he drew in 
the quiet, plodding nag, ‘“‘ here I am safe 
and sound. You don’t know how my 
heart throbbed with envy as I beheld the 
doctor flying toward me. I thought it 
was you, and I said to myself, ‘How 
splendidly he rides!’ And I never re- 
alized it wasn’t you until he rode up to 
me and said, ‘ This must be Mrs. Nichols.’ 
Do you suppose we shall ever be able to 
ride as he does?” 

‘‘And nothing harmed you?” asked 
Tom, avoiding the question. 

‘Nothing worse than a bat. And I 
thought I smelled a—polecat. It was love- 
ly though, Tom; so peaceful and poetic. 
The fence was a little hard, but I was 
afraid to lie down for fear of creeping 
things. What time is it, dear?’ she ask- 
ed, as she settled back in the comfortable 
vehicle, while Tom carefully concealed 
the broken bicycle behind the fence. 

‘** A little after nine.” 

Elizabeth was silent for a few moments; 
then she said, ‘‘An ordinary horse and 
buggy are really very satisfactory in the 
long-run, after all.” 

‘‘T should think they were,” said Tom, 
as he took the reins. 

They were not long in reaching the 
abandoned farm which they now called 
home. Mr. Baker met them at the gate 
on arrival. He was in high spirits, for 
Dr. Hopkins had agreed to carry him as 
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far as their ways were the same, and he 
would be in Foxburgh in time to print 
the article which he had written for the 
morning paper. He said that the profes- 
sor was as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected, and that the fracture was nothing 
out of the common run of broken legs, 
but that prompt medical attendance had 
doubtless saved him from pain and the 
risk of serious complications. 

‘*T beg to offer you both on his behalf 
and on mine the heartiest thanks for your 
philanthropic and generous assistance,” 
continued Mr. Baker, with fervor, as they 
walked toward the house after the horse 
had been hitched: ‘‘ But for your night 
ride of mercy my friend’s leg might have 
been lost to him forever, if not his life en- 
dangered. While the free press of this 
country yields neither to threats nor to 
pressure, a noble action is never lost upon 
it. Permit me to inform you that there 
is not the slightest allusion to either of 
you in the chronicle of the day’s advent- 
ure which I have prepared during your 
absence.” He produced as he spoke a roll 
of manuscript, which he held out rhetor- 
ically. ‘‘The omission will be a loss to 
literature, and a manifest renunciation of 


the legitimate fruits of journalistic enter- 
prise, but I take the responsibility upon 
my own shoulders.” 

Mr. Baker's tones were those of one who 
feels that he is making a sacrifice, but yet 


is willing and glad to make it. His thin 
nervous face looked solemn and impres- 
sive in the moonlight. 

‘‘ It’s very kind of you, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Nichols. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, we’re very much obliged 
to you,” murmured Tom. 

They both felt like guilty wretches. 

‘*Don’t meniion it,” said Mr. Baker, 
with a wave of his hand. 

He still remained outside, while Tom 
and his wife went up stairs to make sure 
that the children had been properly look- 
ed after and to inquire for the invalid. 
They found the professor in the posses- 
sion of the Coffin family, who were bent 
on making him comfortable. His leg had 
been set, and the doctor was on the eve of 
departure. The children, who were still 
awake, were loud in their praises of Mr. 
Baker's display of fireworks. 

‘*T feel somehow as though that man 
had sacrificed his principles for us, and 
put us under obligation for life,” said 
Elizabeth to her husband. 
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‘*So do I,” said Tom, ‘‘and yet there js 
not the slightest reason why we should 
feel so.” 

But he went to his drawer, and taking 
out half a dozen of his best cigars, slipped 
down stairs. Mr. Baker was still out- 
doors, and was looking at the moon medi- 
tatively. 

‘* Perhaps these will come in pleasantly 
during your journey,” said Tom. 

The reporter took the cigars with a 
bow, and immediately proceeded to light 
one. Then he put his arm in Tom’s, and 
said, in a whisper, 

‘‘TIs Maretta keeping company with any 
one?” 

This was a little disconcerting, but Tom 
duly found his tongue. ‘‘Not to my 
knowledge ; but, you know, I arrived 
only last night.” 

True,” said Mr. Baker, with an air of 
gloom. ‘‘I beg to inform you, in the 
strictest confidence, that I intend to make 
her Mrs. Irving K. Baker, and I now in- 
vite you and your lady to be present at 
the ceremony, which I hope will take 
place in the early fall.” 

‘*T accept, with pleasure,” said Tom, 
‘*provided—” 

He had been going to say, provided he 
were still there, but Mr. Baker finished 
the sentence for him: 

‘* Provided, of, course, that no unfore- 
seen obstacles to the match on the part of 
the young lady arise in the near future.” 

How often are experiences which we 
think unfortunate at the time conducive 
to our ultimate welfare! If any one had 
prophesied to Tom Nichols, the architect, 
when he chose an abandoned farm as a 
spot where he might meditate on art to 
advantage, that ultimately he would owe 
the award in his favor for the Foxburgh 
Public Library to the acquaintance made 
by him on the Fourth of July with a re- 
porter who had fallen with a balloon, he 
would have considered the prophet mad. 
And yet this proved to be the case, for 
Irving K. Baker was chosen a member of 
the City Council of Foxburgh in the fol- 
lowing autumn, and subsequently became 
a member and leading spirit of the Com- 
mittee on the New Library. Let it be 
said to Mr. Baker's credit that at the time 
he voted in favor of Tom’s design he had 
been crossed in love, and was in a dole- 
ful state of mind, which in some mortals 
might have bred a malignant spirit tow- 
ard all abandoned farms and their occu- 
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pants. Obstacles on the part of the 
young lady had arisen, in spite of the fact 
that the suitor paid weekly visits to the 
abandoned farm, and sent sundry and fre- 
quent gifts of candy and fruit to take the 
place of his presence. Sad to relate, the 
professor ate much of the candy and 
fruit in the course of his prolonged con- 
valescence, and by the time he was well 
had persuaded the fair Maretta to link 
her destiny to his. She became Mrs. Al- 
vin Strout on a beautiful September day. 
The professor had suggested tlhe appropri- 
ateness of being married in mid-air in a 
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WONDER is the cardinal-grosbeak 


FES 
if still singing at dawn on Mount Eyrie, 
there among the junipers called cedars, 
with a great choir of warbling assistants, 
who hail the first light on St. George’s 
Island when the sun lifts itself out of the 
Atlantic, and begins to paint the Bermu- 
dian seas in blue and purple and emerald, 
and to set the waters sparkling in opal- 
escent hues? Does he come for his break- 
fast of crumbs to the open windows, where 
the travellers sit looking down upon the 
white town, the green islands, the shim- 
mering waters, in a dream of having ar- 
rived on a coast of absolute leisure? Are 
the comely little pickaninnies, descended 
from Africa and various other countries, 
sitting on the gray walls of the narrow 
crooked lanes, called streets, which en- 
close the gardens of flowers and flower- 
ing trees, and the neat white houses with 
verandas and green lattices, where the 
banana-stalks leaning over the wall 
make a characteristic background for 
their dusky faces? Are their voices still 
low and modulated in the broad a of the 
English speech? Do they still sit there 
on a Sunday morning in the ancient 
parish church of St. Peter’s, white and 
colored all together, served alike from the 
communion service presented by Queen 
Anne and by William III.,and from a 
chalice that bears the older date of 1625— 
the old church, the nave of which was 
built in 1620, when the Pilgrims were 
looking for their Rock; the quaint church 
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balloon, and offered to provide a clergy- 
man willing to risk the voyage; but Ma- i : 
retta decided in favor of achurch. Tom ) 

and his wife were present, and they rode 
to the church on bicycles with amazing 
swiftness. Tom was rested and five 
pounds heavier, with his design for the ; 
library firmly in his mind’s eye. And 


e i 
Mr. Baker was there too, magnanimous i| 
to the last. In spite of his feelings he 


wrote a dazzling account of the nuptials, i 
headed ‘‘ A Society Wedding on an Aban- 
doned Farm,” in which the names of Mr. | 
and Mrs. Thomas Nichols did not appear. 











with the slender white square tower, hav- 
ing a clock face and a balustrade, like 
the railing of a minaret round which the I 
muezzin walks to call to prayer? Is 
there any stranger now, I wonder, in the | 
Governor's square pew, musing as he : 
worships on the quaint and comforting i 
tablets, with their sad memories of exile?— I 
‘Harriet Wadsworth, of Hartford,Conn., 
who died in this island of consumption ; 
April 10,1798, aged 24 years.” Governor | 
: 
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William Campbell, 1796. ‘‘ And his soli- 
tary relict, whose happiness was suspend- 
ed on the Tenderness of his heart, endea- 
vors to soothe her sorrow by inscribing é 
this marble with his much loved name.” 
And then there is that modest inscription 
which refrains from praising the dead for } 
fear of wounding the sensibilities of the 
living: 15 
Died at Bermuda Nov. 17, 1744, } 
In the 46th Year of his Age, 3 
After Nine Days Illness of a Bilious Fever, 
The Good Governor 
AturepD PoppLe Esg*. 
During the Course of his Administration, 
Which to the inconsolable Grief of the Inhabitants | 
Continued but Six Years. 
Of the many Strangers who pa hither for their ’ 
Healt : 
The Observing easily discovered in Him, | 
Under the graceful Veil of Modesty, 
An Understanding and Abilities equal ‘ 
To a more important Trust; 
The Gay and Polite were Charmed with the Unaffected 
Elegance a oo Simplicity of his Manners; 
d Aut were Chear’d 
By his Hospitaltty and diffusive Benevolence, if 
Which Steadily flowed, and Undisturbed H 
From the Heart. 1 
To praise according to his Merit 
he Decease 
Would be but too sensible a Reproach 
To the Living; 
ang to enumerate the many rare Virtues 
Which shone united in the Governor 
of that little Spot, 
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Were to tell how many great Talents, 
And excellent Endowments, are 
Wanting in some, 

Whom the Capriciousness of Fortune 
exposes 
To a more elevated and Conspicuous Station. 


There in the light-house tower on St. 
David's Island, I wonder, is the sea- 
bronzed Hayward, watch-dog of storms, 
and sensitive of atmospheric changes, 
still perusing the sky and feeling the 
breeding disturbances in the West Indies 
or elsewhere before the barometer recog- 
nizes them, and cabling to the New York 
Herald the warning of danger to the At- 
lantic coast? All day long in the breeze, 
at the foot of the tower, somewhere there 
that Tom Moore caught his first impres- 
sion of the Bermudas which inspired his 
verse, does the stalwart colored pilot stand, 
telescope in hand, waiting for the advent 
of a whale? Is ancient Esau still living, 
the Africo-Indian, whose eyes are like the 
stone called cat’s-eye; and can any one say 
whether he and many like him in that 
part of the island, young and old, with 
straight blue-black hair and high cheek- 
bones, are descendants of the Pequots 
who were sent away captives and slaves 
from New England, or of the Indians 
from the Mosquito Coast? 

Is the quaint town of St. George’s still 
sleeping, I wonder, among the scarlet ole- 
anders, with here and there a nodding 
palm or a red-flowering ponciana, amid 
the hibiscus and the Pride of India, in its 
walled gardens and whitewashed roofs, 
waiting for the departed blockade-run- 
ners, whose ribs lie along the shores, to 
revive and sail again? Is the white flag 
with the red cross hoisted on the signal 
station, denoting that the New York mail 
is sighted, bringing news perhaps that the 
insatiate American Congress has put more 
duties on the early potato,and perhaps shut 
out the onion from those whe like it mild? 
Could a bad person, and not a very bad 
person, I wonder, get board in that cheer- 
ful jail, which behind its gray wall is a 
verandalike structure, completely embow- 
ered in flowers and semitropical vines 
and plants, in the society of the gentle 
old keeper and his family, whose pretty 
central apartments give a domestic tone 
to the establishment? There is nothing 
to do there but to break stone all day, in 
the shade, with a small hammer, and to 
retire at night to a roomy cell which gives 
upon the veranda, and commands acharm- 
ing view of the harbor, and St. David's 
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Island, and the light, and the tossing sea 
beyond. The cells are closed with wood- 
en doors, which are locked at night. 
There are no watchers, there is no keeper 
but the one, and when the doors are lock- 
ed at night everybody is supposed to go 
to bed and sleep in peace. The only im- 
provement to be suggested is that the 
cell doors should be of glass, so that the 
inmates could better enjoy the lovely 
prospect. There is a certain monotony 
about cracking this limestone for the 
roads with a hammer; but it does not 
seem to affect the spirits much, and wo- 
men, as a rule, accomplish as much as 
the men. There must be a gentle influ- 
ence about the place. A young but 
wicked mariner from the flag-ship Blake 
—at least he said he had deserted from 
that beautiful vessel of destruction— 
wrought very neatly in crewels and rags, 
and had decorated his cell with mottoes, 
indicating that he had had ‘“‘A Happy 
New-Year,” that he offered to his visitors 
‘*A Prisoner's Welcome,” while he had 
worked into a rug of sacking on the floor 
the idea of ‘‘A Humble Home.” It is 
considered wrong to do wrong in these 
islands, but punishment seems to be suit- 
ed to the size of the territory. And then 
they are all prisoners here in a way, all 
the fifteen thousand—voluntary, for the 
most part, though the opportunities of 
getting away are seldom and limited. 
Even the jailor must wait for the weekly 
steamer,and trust to a skilful pilot to take 
him outside the reefs. Why should the 
convicts in the jail try to escape, when 
liberty only means a chance to sleep out- 
doors fora night or two? And besides, 
at night all the other places on the islands 
may be shut! Why should not every- 
body on an island where Positivism is 
not even known by name dwell together 
in peace and security? Is it, indeed, easy 
to go far astray under the winning care 
of the Established Church and the mina- 
tory guns of the fortresses, in a commu- 
nity where the agricultural aristocracy 
has to do mostly with the democratic 
potato and the plebeian onion, and the 
shops for dry- goods and groceries are 
marks of social distinction; where labor, 
not too much of it, is in a manner hon- 
orable; where the beloved parson changes 
himself the tether of his grazing cow 
before he goes to evening service; and 
the best liquor-store is presided over by 
a stanch teetotaler? This is what all 
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the world might be without railways or 
gas or electric lights or newspapers. 
Have we not fallen upon days of inno- 
cence? How many children have you 
had, aunty? The good old lady, whose 
experience differs from that of Ulysses 
in two particulars, one of them being 
that she has known only one city, hesi- 
tates, and lets her mind run back over 
her eighty-two years of pleasant mem- 
ories, and then answers, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘ Neighboring seven, sir.” 


a. 


Bermuda is without the hearth-stone. 
It is true that here and there is a grate, 
rarely used, but the hearth-stone as an in- 
stitution is unknown. The learned in 
such matters know how important a part 
this plays in the kind of civilization 
which is just now the conquering one in 
the world, and the Northern-bred are apt 
to inquire whether there can be any real 
civilization without it. It implies cold 
weather, and anxiety for the morrow, 
and thrift and poverty and annual suf- 
fering, and so many things we are ac- 
customed to associate with civilization. 
Will not both the virtues and vices of 
people brought up out-of-doors, or with 
perpetually open windows, be different 
from those of people drawn together 
about a central point of comfort, and 
trained to fortitude by a low temperature 
and heavy clothing? It is noticed in 
communities whose wants are few that 
certain hardy virtues are fewer still. Now 
there is probably as much virtue, and 
certainly as little poverty, in the Bermu- 
das as in any other islands so friable and 
fragile, and less want than in any con- 
tinental community. The honored de- 
scendants of the early mariners and ad- 
venturers, who live here as their family 
generations have lived, with not much to 
mark their lives, and commonly not an 
inscription to mark their resting-place in 
the whitewashed tombs in the flower- 
grown or sea-lapped peaceful church- 
yards—these people in their white bunga- 
lows, amid semitropical gardens, are per- 
haps as contented as any in the world, 
and as little disturbed by the fluctuations 
of modern life. But, alas! even the reefs 
are not a perfect protection against the 
spirit of the age. The inhabitants have 
sons and daughters in England, in India, 
in America. Even if there were a hearth- 
stone to generate energy, what chance is 
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there here for ambition and a career? 
There is, to be sure, one chance, and it is 
not much thought of nowadays. It is 
that of being a good man. One cannot 
become very rich here, or very powerful, 
or climb higher than a seat in the colo- 
nial Parliament, to legislate, a very little 
for fifteen thousand blacks and whites, 
but there is not a better chance in the 
world for becoming a good man. But 
man, it is well known, is not content 
with being good; he wants to be great in 
some way. It would no doubt be better 
all round to make a picnic of life, as is 
done here most of the year; but when it 
comes to the picnic life, the colored bro- 
ther is better adapted to it than the white. 
Give him plenty of onions, bananas, and 
potatoes, and he cares not who makes the 
songs of the world. The colored man in- 
creases and multiplies without any need 
of a hearth-stone. The whites, who have 
lived here for almost three centuries, love 
it as the most charming home in the 
world. Those with silver hair could 
never be happy elsewhere. But the 
young have continental notions. If 
Bermuda were not a dock-yard and a for- 
tress, one of the stations where the Eng- 
lish flag is raised from point to point in 
the circle of the earth to greet the sun, 
which expects to find it there, it may be 
conjectured that in a few years these 
lazy islands would contain few white men 
besides the winter visitors. 
ITI. 

Within the past ten years England has 
set in Egypt an example in the art of 
governing which has not been paralleled 
by her, not even at home, nor by any 
other nation in this century. This is not 
so large a statement as it may at first ap- 
pear, when we consider the common un- 
wisdom by which the world is governed. 
For by the art of governing is here meant 
the prosperity of the country, and the 
well-being and happiness of the people 
governed, and not personal success in get- 
ting office or skill in keeping at the top 
of affairs. And good statesmanship has 
nowhere else been shown to such advan- 
tage as in Egypt since England found 
herself in the sole occupation of that in- 
teresting land—an occupation demanded 
for the peace of Europe by the rising of 
Arabi, and made sole by the shirking of 
the French. Egypt was a chaos, but by 
no means a void. England’s task would 
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have been comparatively easy if she had 
had tabula rasa. Every department was 
in ruin, but the people remained the same, 
and there was a mass of Oriental tradi- 
tion, habits, prejudice, which could nei- 
ther be removed nor rapidly reformed. 
The task was not simply to bring order 
out of chaos, but to run existing institu- 
tions, and to reconstruct the whole so- 
cial state out of this decadent material. 
The government was honeycombed with 
fraud, and executed with despotic disre- 
gard of human rights; there was no army 
with either discipline or courage; the 
courts were a travesty of justice; the 
treasury was bankrupt; the taxation was 
excessive and most unequal; the manage- 
ment of irrigation, upon which depends 
the life of Egypt, was in almost hopeless 
confusion; and the condition of the fella- 
heen was more pitiable than that of any 
other peasantry in modern times. The 
English have destroyed no existing in- 
stitution, but they have restored order. 
They have created an Egyptian army 
which has been able, on several occasions, 
to give a good account of itself. They 
have greatly reduced and equalized tax- 
ation, and enormously increased the rev- 
enues, so that Egypt to-day is solvent, and 
able to pay the interest on her vast debt 
and lay by for emergencies. They have 
greatly improved the departments of jus- 
tice and the working ofthe police. They 
have so dealt with the very difficult prob- 
lem of irrigation that the cultivable land 
has been much enlarged in area, and both 
the winter and summer crops have risen 
greatly in quantity and value. By these 
measures and the abolition of the corvée 
(or forced labor) they have transformed 
the peasants from the condition of de- 
spondent slaves into that of cheerful and 
prosperous laborers. The moral transfor- 
mation has been as striking as the phys- 
ical. And in this mainly disinterested 
work England has at last gained the 
moral support of nearly every one of the 
great powers—France always excepted. 
And Egypt is advancing, slowly but 
steadily, to the condition of a self-govern- 
ing nation. 

How has this been done? The secret 
of it is as needful to be known in the 
United States as in any other portion of 
the globe. Here was a great work to be 
done, and how did England set about it? 
The answer is very simple. By selecting 
the men fitted to do it, and giving them 
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power with responsibility. A real states- 
man, Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord 
Cromer), has been continued in the guid 
ing-place of Consul-General. The reform 
of the finances and of taxation was in 
trusted to men who had a genius for the 
work, and a comprehension of the econom- 
ic conditions that make for the prosperity 
of a people. The reform of the courts, 
so far as France was unable to defeat it, 
was given to upright and able jurists. 
The army was created by soldiers. For 
the vital work of irrigation, upon which 
everything else depends, the ablest ex- 
perts were called from India. And so in 
all departments experts and men of char- 
acter and experience were called from 
any part of the empire that could furnish 
them. And they were given as free hand 
as they could be given under the hinder- 
ing capitulations of the great powers. 

Does this remind anybody of what goes 
on at Washington, say about the curren- 
cy, about the conduct of the Treasury, 
about the scheme of desert - irrigation, 
about taxation, either for revenue or for 
fun, about the architecture of public build- 
ings, about any department which a great 
busy people have not time or skill to at- 
tend to themselves, but would like to see 
managed by men who do know how, and 
in a spirit of disinterested statesmanship? 

iY. 

What will the historian of the last dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century describe 
as the most important and significant and 
revolutionary movement of this period? 
Will it be in England the home-rule agi- 
tation, with its incidental danger to the 
House of Lords, and the democratic re- 
modelling of the English constitution? 
Will it be the revival of the fighting pa- 
triotism of France, under the guise of the 
spiritualization of thought? Will it be 
the silver craze in India and America, or 
its phase of bimetallism known as the at- 
tempt to use two yardsticks of unequal 
and varying length asa standard measure 
of value? Will it be the capitalist notion 
that ten dollars’ worth of industrial stock 
can by a stroke of the pen be converted 
into twenty dollars’ worth in dividend pro- 
duction, labor bearing the burden of the 
expansion, or the proletarian notion that 
a printed note, officially signed, is worth 
as much as a bushel of wheat or an ounce 
of silver? Will it be the recurrence in 
America of the’ notion that it is the duty 
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of the central government to furnish the 
idle and the unemployed populace with 
both food and amusement, resulting in 
the grotesque barbarian invasion of the 
Federal capital? Will it be the insolence 
of great corporations, or the attempt of 
anarchists to destroy altogether the social 
order? Will it be the elimination of elec- 
tricity as the chief servant of man, or the 
semblance of its diffusion in all humanity 
in nervousness and unrest, as if all the 
world were struck by lightning? ‘Will it 
be the semi-return of woman, as acreation 
of fashion, to the costume of the French 
Consulate and the emancipatory anticipa- 
tion of that provisional period? 

All these things have a present impor- 
tance, and some of them a threatening 
magnitude, but none of them, except the 
last, in a way, is, we fancy, the distin- 
guishing phenomenon of the close of 
this century. The movement most far- 
reaching and quite incalculable in its con- 
sequences is that of fashion for woman 
suffrage. To say that woman suffrage 
has become the fad of fashion is not to 
underestimate it; it is simply to acknow- 
ledge that it has passed beyond the con- 
trol of man. The philosophic historian 
will study this evolution with the utmost 
respect. It is the boast of science that ev- 
ery effect has its cause, and that every 
movement or development in social econ- 
omy, except one, can be accounted for. 
But no scientist has ever been able to tell 
how ‘‘ fashions ” arise or why they disap- 
pear. This subject is as much beyond 
philosophy also as it is outside of scientific 
calculation. To say, therefore, that wo- 
man suffrage has become the fashion in 
what is called society, or rather to say 
that it has become the fashion to take an 
interest in it, either for or against, is to 
announce to man—or what Mr. Malcolm 
Johnston calls ‘‘a person of the male per- 
suasion ’’—that he is no more ‘‘ in it,” ex- 
cept asa passenger. He may help a very 
little, he may hinder a good deal, but 
where in history was he ever able to re- 
sist a fashion or to control it? 

The historian of this period, in search- 
ing for the genesis of this movement, will 
find it easier to deal with the remote than 
with the immediate cause. He will dwell 
upon the long-time growing emancipation 
of woman from the region of duties into 
that of rights. He will notice her advent 
into business, into the professions, into lit- 
erature and art, and her perch upon the 


bicycle as typical of her going fast and 
going far. He will notice that fora full 
generation women of ability and self-sac- 
rifice, and also of vanity, have devoted 
themselves to the cause with about as 
much recognition from the fashionable 
world as the early abolitionists obtained. 
But he will have to notice that they dif- 
fused ideas and compelled thought, and 
gained victories year by year. He may 
take refuge in what he calls the spirit of 
the age, but even this will not satisfy him 
as the immediate cause of the fashionable 
championship of woman suffrage. Per- 
haps no one will ever discover how this 
was brought about. But there is a sug- 
gestion, here in America, that is not with- 
out its value in explanation of this phe- 
nomenon—that is, that it is in a degree 
one of the fruits of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. In that exposition women for 
the first time took a leading part, socially 
as well as industrially. They every where 
had their organizations—State, city, and 
village. They did an immense amount of 
work, not all profitable as an exhibition, 
but all educative so far as they were con- 
cerned. They not only organized, but 
they constituted congresses and assem- 
blies, and got into the habit of semi-public 
functions. They learned not only how to 
preside, but, a more irksome thing, how to 
be presided over by their own sex. They 
lad for over a year, tens of thousands of 
them, all over the country, an occupation. 
To be sure, they had had occupations be- 
fore—in classes and clubs, and meetings 
of various sorts for charity and self-cult- 
ure. But somehow, after the experience 
in the wide arena of the great exposition, 
these seemed tame and petty. It did not 
satisfy the soul any more to puzzle over 
Browning or to shudder over Ibsen, or to 
contemplate the sleepy-eyed Buddha, or 
even to listen to lectures on the art of 
Japan or the mysteries of Eleusis. They 
had learned the power of associated bod- 
ies, and got an inkling of the indefinite 
extension of management possible in what 
is called politics—the noblest of all games 
when honestly played. When the fair 
was over, thousands of women, who had 
never been interested in politics or in the 
suffrage, but had been interested in socie- 
ty and its mitigation in clubs, found them- 
selves without any occupation, and with- 
out any interest that exercised the powers 
they had discovered they possessed. They 
had no more use for the word “ parlia- 
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mentary,” except in those educating in- 
stitutions the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion and the Colonial Dames. It was at 
this moment that society took up suffrage, 
and began to argue the question in par- 
lors and to circulate petitions. It is the 
women of fashion who favor it and who 
oppose it. The dusty brigade of the Old 
Guard, who have been marching on foot, 
see the Cause riding in chariots along a 
watered highway. 
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The Study, which records this phenom- 
enon, and directs the attention of the fu- 
ture historian of it to one proximate cause, 
does not underestimate the gravity of it, 
nor the responsibility that the sex is eager 
to assume. Nor will it express any doubt 
that ‘‘ society,” which asks for the ballot, 
is even now more eagerly studying the 
great economic and political questions 
which are affected by the ballot than the 
means of obtaining it. 
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SOF CURRENT EVENTS, 





POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 12th of May.—Fif- 
teen million dollars was said to have been dis- 
tributed among the poor of New York city during 
the winter. The South Carolina Dispensary Law 
was, on April 19th, declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the State, and all dispensaries 
were closed by order of the State Board of Control. 

On April 21st 130,000 miners throughout the 
country stopped work in obedience to an order from 
the headquarters of their organization. They were 
afterwards joined by 25,000 more. Nearly all the 
coke plants in western Pennsylvania were closed. 

An “Industrial Army,” under the leadership of 
J.S. Coxey, marched on Washington during the last 
half of April and the Ist of May to demand help 
from the national government. The contingent 
from the far West was generously fed by private 
contributions on the way. Railway cars for trans- 
porting the army were appropriated at Omaha, and 
in Montana a collision occurred between Coxey 
troops, who had seized a Northern Pacific train, 
and the State authorities, in which shots were ex- 
changed. Trains were afterwards stolen in Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania, The advance-guard of the 
army reached Washington April 30th, and on May 
Ist attempted a demonstration on the steps of the 
Capitol. The leaders were arrested, and J. S.@oxey 
and Carl Browne were tried and found guilty of 
“ trespassing ” on the Capitol grounds. 

The New York State Constitutional Convention 
met at Albany on May 9th. Joseph H. Choate was 
elected president. 

M. Sadi Carnot announced, April 13th, that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic on November 2d. 

Admiral Mello and 1500 Brazilian insurgents sur- 
rendered to the Uruguayan authorities on April 14th. 
Admiral Mello’s fleet at Buenos Ayres was turned 
over by the Argentine government to the Brazilian 
minister. War continued in Rio Grande do Sul. 

The ban against Catholic orders, with the excep- 
tion of the Jesuits, was formally removed in Ger- 
many on April 23d. 

Bombs were exploded in two Italian cities, and 
there were several hours’ riots in Vienna on April 
30th in anticipation of May-day, but the Ist of May 
passed quietly in Europe. 

Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, introduced the budget in the House of 





Commons April 16th. The deficit was estimated at 
£4,502,000. The French government, on the 17th, 
proposed a plan for wiping out their budget deficit 
of 83,000,000 franes. 

An international exhibition was opened at Ant 
werp on May 5th by King Leopold. Another fai: 
was opened in Vienna on April 20th. 

The Grand-Duke of Hesse and the Princess Vic 
toria of Saxe-Coburg, grandchildren of Queen Vic- 
toria, were married at Coburg on April 19th. The 
betrothal of the Czarowitz and the Princess Alix 
of Hesse was announced on the following day. 


DISASTERS. 

April 12th.—Twenty-two lives were lost in a fire 
which destroyed the works of the American Glucose 
Company at Buffalo. 

April 20th-27th.—Earthquakes did great dam- 
age in Greece during Passion week. About three 
hundred lives were lost, and many villages were 
destroyed. In Thebes, Athens, and other cities 
many buildings were thrown down. There was 
much suffering from hunger and exposure. 

April 29th.—The St. Charles Hotel in New Or- 
leans was burned ; loss, $500,000, 

April 30th.—Four lives were lost and property 
worth $500,000 was destroyed by a landslide, 
which levelled a waterfall, blocked the Ste. Anne 
River at St. Alban, near Quebec, turned the stream 
into a new bed several miles distant, and involved 
six square miles of farming country in the wreck. 


OBITUARY. 

April 13th,—At New York, David Dudley Field, 
aged eighty-nine years. 

April 14th—At Washington, Zebulon Baird 
Vance, aged sixty-four years.—At Brooklyn, Gener- 
al Henry W. Slocum, aged sixty-six years, 

April 30th.—At Chicago, Senator Francis Browne 
Stockbridge, aged sixty-eight years. At Washing- 
ton, Frank Hatton, ex-Postmaster - General, aged 
forty-eight years. 

May \st.—At Baltimore, George W. Abell, owner 
of the Baltimore Sun, aged fifty-two years, 

May 5th—At New York, John Jay, ex-United 
States Minister to Austria, aged seventy-six years. 

May 12th.—At Brooklyn, Thomas C. Latto, ex- 
editor of the Scottish- American Journal, and a con- 
tributor to Harper's Magazine, Blackwood’s Mega- 
zine, and other periodicals, aged seventy-six years. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE TOWN OF BLUEBLOSSOM. 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


| ee l the pe ripateti« laborers in the typo 
( graphic al field that Lever knew—and my 
acquaintance among them has not been small 

certainly the most entertaining was Mr. 
Mark Wallis. In some respects he reversed all 
established facts of human nature. In his nor 
mal condition—that is, when under the mod 
erate influence of liqnor—he was reserved, al 
most taciturn, and worked steadily at his case ; 
but when sober, as would happen Friday night 


after a long stretch at “making up” and print- 
ing the paper, he would relapse into a vein of 
mellow reminiscence which showed his en- 
counters with people and things to have been 
extensive, not to say extraordinary. One night 
he said: 

‘The most unfortunate town I ever worked 
in was Blueblossom. A day on which it didn’t 
have a fire it would have a eyelone, and all 
the neighboring towns shipped their tramps 
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A car-load of these 
commodities would arrive nearly every night 
from some point. 
the people bored an artesian well. 


and cats there regularly. 


As a protection against fire 
The well 
flooded the town and wrecked twenty houses. 
They plugged up the well, and that night the 
post-office burned down. Blueblossom was the 
Niobe of towns. 

“Still, there was nothing pliable about Blue- 
blossom’s upper lip; she boomed herself like 
Territorial tried to at 
least, though with Nemesis running close be- 


other new towns, or 
hind all day, and camping on her trail at night, 
Blueblossom couldn't much. Her people 
prided themselves on her permanency and sta- 
bility. The editor of the Hum- 
ming- Bird, tor whom I worked, one day wrote 
an item that ‘Blueblossom is 
put up on 
stantial municipality, showing, 


do 
Blueblossom 
saying 


not a 
mushroom town wind, but a sub- 
especially in 
the buildings, its solidity and permanency.’ 
He stopped and said to me: ‘ Mr. Wallis, go out 
and drive that confounded stray hog out from 
under the house. He’s scratching his blamed 
back on the tloor joists and shaking the build- 
ing so I can’t write.’ Those wandering hogs 
got under the Methodist church, rooted away 
the foundation, and allowed the structure to 
topple over, and the wind rolled it away like a 


tumbleweed. <A rival town stole the court- 


house. Cyclones got the outskirts, fire the 
business district, and the well the residence 
portion. The day I started away but one 


building, a small real-estate office, remained. 
When I went over the hill I looked back, and, 
us | live to tell it, a stray steer stuck his head 
through a window of this, got his horns caught, 
and ran off pell-mell across the prairie with it 
on his head. 

“But what I started to tell you about was 
Blueblossom’s Fourth-of-July celebration. Of 
course it was doomed to failure, like every- 
thing else there. Even their Christmas trees 
failed. A hornets’ nest thawed out of the first 
one and the people left with great haste ; and 
on the second one the labels became all mixed 
up, and Grandpa Sommers got a pair of roller- 
skates and a rattlebox, Baby Brown a shot- 
gun, and so on; and finally the whole thing 
broke up in a row. But the memories of the 
failures which well up in my 
bosom are so numerous that I become gar- 
rulous. 

“On the occasion of this Independence-day 
celebration the first untoward event was the ex- 
plosion of the cannon; but the Fourth-of-July 
cannon usually does explode, so this need not 
The most important thing on 
the programme of the day was the oration by 
the Honorable Medary Buzzell, candidate for 
Territorial Delegate in Congress. ,He arrived 
on an early train,and was escorted to the hotel. 
Three citizens soon waited on him, and in- 
formed him that they were a committee sent 
by the General Celebration Committee of Fif- 
ty on a delicate but important mission. ‘We 


Blueblossom 


cause remark. 
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hope,’ said the leader, ‘ that you will receive ns 
in the spirit in which we come. We have a 
weighty matter to discuss with you, but when 
we explain the situation we are sure you will 
admit that we are fully justified.’ 

“*State the cause whereby I am thus hon- 
ored with your presence,’ said the geutleman, 
pompously, 

“*Well, said the man, ‘it is this way: There 
are a number of Englishmen living near here, 
younger sons, poor relations, and similar fam- 
ily débris, who have been sent out here to learn 
how to farm by playing football in the pasture 
and chasing foxes on the wheat land. They 
have money, and are good customers of the 
town. But last year the orator, as is usual with 
Fourth-of-July speakers, handled the British 
lion pretty roughly—in fact, he fairly twisted 
his tail—and it made these Englishmen angry, 
and they threaten, if the thing is repeated this 
year, that they will go to a rival town to do 
their business—buy their cricket bats, hunt- 
ing-saddles, and other agricultural implements. 
We are hoping that you haven’t anything in 
your speech against the lion, Mr. Buzzell ? 

“*Gentlemen,’ said Buzzell, ‘I am sorry to 
disappoint you, but there is a great deal in my 
speech about the lion, and I take one or two 
the unicorn. As for twisting the 
former’s tail, I twist it off, and then beat the 
despicable creature with the bushy end of it 
till he lies on his back and begs with his poor 
dumb paws for merey.’ 

“* But can’t you cut it ont?’ asked the man. 

“*Possibly; [ll try. I can enlarge on the 
slavery idea, and talk about Appomattox, 
and 

“*Hold on, said the man; ‘that’s another 
point that we were delegated to speak to you 
about. There are a number of Missourians in 
town, and a few Texans, brought here by the 
stock interests, all good loyal citizens, and lead- 
ing men in the community—Colonel Foster, of 
the Confederate army, is our county attorney 

but of course they wouldn’t like it to hear 
the lost cause abused —genuinely vilified—in 
your remarks.’ 

“*Well.” said the orator, ‘I don’t see how I 
can help it and give the necessary snap to my 
speech, with our hereditary Fourth-of-July 
enemy, the British lion, barred. You see, that 
wouldn’t leave me anything but Mexico.’ 

“<'That’s another point we were to see you 
about. Not a word against Mexico. Colonel 
Vallejo, the largest stock-owner here, is a Mex- 
ican. He owns the very grove where you are 
going to speak, and he’s pretty sensitive. We 
don’t think you’d better so much as mention 
Mexico,’ 

“* Will you please tell me what I am going 
to talk about, and make an acceptable Fourth- 
of-July speech ? 

*‘Can’t you just let the eagle scream ? 

“* But, my dear sir, the eagle has got to 
scream at something to be effective on the 
Fourth of July. The Fourth-of-July eagle is 
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not a bird which screams simply to hear him- 
self scream. He must know he is scaring some- 
body, or he is silent.’ 

“*That occurred to us, admitted the man, 
‘before we came in. I don’t know as it will be 
of any use to you, but an idea struck us, which 
you can use if you like it. There are the Ind- 
ians—abuse them.’ 

“The honorable gentleman was becoming 
somewhat warmed up by this time, and he 
said,‘ You are quite sure they wouldn't be of- 
fended, and buy their war-paint and ghost- 
dancing pumps elsewhere ?” 

“*Oh yes, answered the man. * You'll par- 
don us for speaking as we have, but so many 
things have happened to the town that we 
didn’t feel that it could stand much more. 
Only yesterday our high-school building fell 
down, and a freight train smashed the railroad 
depot; and already to-day the cannon has 
burst, and the artesian well broken out again 
and tlooded the race-track, so we can’t have any 
of the trials of speed which are on the pro- 
gramme. Abuse the Indian all you want to; 
and if you would care to take a shy at the 
Chinese too, just go ahead.’ 

“Well, the upshot of it was that the Honor- 
able Mr. Buzzell refused to deliver any address 
at all: but of course it didi’t make the least 
difference, as the idea that they could have a 
celebration at Blueblossom was absurd from 
the first. An attempt was made to give what 
the programme called the ‘Sports of the Popu- 
lace.” but a leading citizen fell and broke his 
leg in the foot-race, and when the Committee 
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on Greased Pig carefully lubricated their ani- 
mal, and turned him loose to become the prop- 
erty of the man who could catch him, he only 
grunted, and began rooting among some gum- 
weeds, refusing to run an inch. 

“They had even worse luck with that other 
standard greased preparation of the small-town 
celebration. The chairman of the Committee 
on Glee Club and Greased Pole was a local 
humorist named Verbeck. He restrained him- 
self while helping get the singers together, but 
gave his exuberant fancy full range on the 
pole. Instead of nailing the usual pocket-book 
containing $2 on top, and greasing the pole 
the whole length, he covered the last four feet 
with a most villanously sticky substance, and 
the Mayor, who succeeded in climbing the pole, 
stuck at the top all the afternoon, including the 
time of the thunder-shower, which of course 
came up and ended the dismal proceedings.” 

‘Isn't that a pretty stiff detail—the Mayor’s 
climbing the greased pole for $2?” I asked. 

“The truth about Blneblossom is always 
stiff. He didn’t climb the pole for the $2, but 
because the county judge ‘dared’ him. The 
Mayor was going to donate the money to the 
Episcopal Church Society, but while he was 
sticking to the pole the lightning struck the 
church steeple and burned the building, so it 
didiwt make any difference. Idon’t know how 
long the Mayor staid up there, but I noticed 
him on the street the next day. Poor Blue- 
blossom, I was glad when I saw the last build- 
ing tearing away on that steer, and knew the 
place was out of its misery at last.” 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Orricer. “The prisoner's a British spy? How know you that, McPherson 
Private. “ When he was captured, sir, we found a spy-glass on his person.” 
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A PATRIOT’S APPEAL. 

I aM a patriotic wight, which no one can deny; 

I hail with joy my country’s flag a-waving in the 
sky. 

The stars in the cerulean I cheer with ecstasy, 

And stripes, no matter where they are, are pleasing 
unto me. 

My learning, such my feeling is, begins with that 
great day 

When George the Third got notice that he’d better 
skip away. 

I have no use for history or aught that antedates 

The downfall of the British and the rising of the 
States. 


And when it comes to company, I vow I would 
prefer 

A band of Yankee thieves to any foreign minister, 

It matters naught to me what one may be or may 
have been, 

As long as past all question he’s a U. S. citizen. 

And all my life’s devoted to a scheme to make 
complete 

Our blest emancipation from the monarchies ef- 
fete— 

The making of a language, which, alas! 
lack. 

Why should we borrow language from the hated 
Sassenach ? 


our people 


So far I’ve only finished up the verbs and adjec- 
tives, 

A dozen exclamations and some splendid exple- 
tives; 

A “cuss” or two for private use, suggested names 
for towns, 

And shortly I expect to start upon my list of 
nouns. 

All which is quite expensive, since it takes up all 
my time, 

And that is why I stop my work to pen this little 
rhyme, 

To ask my fellow-patriots—a large and gallant 
band— 

If to this splendid effort they won’t kindly lend a 
hand. 


If sixty million people would send in a dollar each, 

I'd start a university the Yankee tongue to teach, 

Where all the children of our land could come, and 
there be shown, 

At small expense, a language they can call their 
very own. 

So, fellow-citizens, I say, oh, noble, gallant band, 

Send in your dollars quickly, lend a patriot a hand, 

And soon you'll see the language of the hated Sas- 
senachs 

Laid low as any chicken that has interviewed an 
axe. Joun Kenprick BAnes. 


REPAIRING THE CLOCK. 

Tue clock in Mrs. Cumso’s sitting - room 
stopped the other day, and when Mr. Cumso 
came home he tried to get it to going again. 
He started the pendulum, and it ticked a few 
times, only to relapse into silence. He started 
it again and again, with the same result. 

“There can’t be anything serious the mat- 
ter with it,” he said, “or it wouldn’t tick at 
all. I think I can fix it soon.” 

He unscrewed the back, joggled the wheels, 
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screwed the pendulum shorter, gave the mech- 
anism three or four encouraging taps to dis- 
lodge any dirt which might have clogged the 
wheels, and then put the thing together again. 
Still it would not go, and Mr. Cumso, disgust- 
ed, set it back on the mantel. 

“Ts it fixed, dear?” asked his wife, sweetly. 

“No,” he snapped; and she dared question 
him no more. 

All next day the clock stood silent, and all 
the day following. Then Mrs. Cumso ventured 
to say: “ Harry love, I wish we could get the 
clock to running again. It’s such a nuisance 
to have to look at my watch every time I 
want to know the hour, and, besides, it is 
real company for me when the children are at 
school and the house is quiet.” 

“Tl try it again,” responded her husband; 
and he did. He patiently started the pendu- 
lum a great many times, but with no encour- 
aging result. He blew into its interior de- 
partment with a pair of bellows, and shoved a 
long feather dipped in oil into its machinery, 
with a view to lubricating it. Still no result. 
“T don’t like to have to carry the thing to the 
watchmaker’s,” he said, “ for it is too heavy.” 

This was true. It was an iron clock which 
had been given to Mrs. Cumso as a wedding- 
present by one of her relatives, and, until now, 
for eight years it had ticked away in a thor- 
oughly reliable manner. It was, as Mr. Cumso 
said, a heavy clock, and it would have made a 
very awkward package to carry down town 
for repairs. 

Mr. Cumso worked at the clock for three 
successive evenings, but as he had no practi- 
sal knowledge of the clock business, the time- 
piece refused to respond to his efforts. Then, 
in desperation, he stopped at the watchmaker’s 
and left an order for the clock to be sent for 
and repaired. This was done, and it was soon 
ticking merrily away in its former place as 
though nothing had happened to it. 

When Mr. Cumso stopped to pay for the 
work, he was surprised at the smallness of the 
bill. 

“T am an honest man,” said the watch- 
maker. “Many a man in my trade would 
have socked you for four or five dollars on that 
job, but I have assessed you onl¥ a trifle more 
than my boy’s time in getting the clock and 
taking it back.” 

“What was the matter?” asked Mr. Cumso. 

“Tt needed winding,” replied the watch- 
maker. Wituiam Henry Siviter. 


AN OBSERVANT YOUTH. 

Ir was Bobbie’s mother’s birthday—her 
thirtieth, some said, though there were others 
who were disposed to credit her with three or 
four years mure. Bobbie too had his ideas on 
the subject apparently, for at breakfast he said, 

“ How old are you, mamma?” 

“Oh, nineteen or twenty,” was the answer. 

“Humph!” said Bobbie. “Seems to me 
you’re growin’ backwards.” 
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PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE 

Mr. and Mrs. Gumby live out of town, which 
makes it incumbent on Mr. Gumby, when it is 
necessary to secure a new cook, to go to the 
ageney in town himself and arrange for one 
that he thinks may answer the purpose. It is 
nothing to the discredit of Mr. Gumby to say 
that his visits to the agency have been some 
what frequent, for a good cook who will stay 
in the country is almost an unknown quantity. 

One evening not long since, Mr. Gumby hay 
ing paid his periodical \ isit to the ageney Mrs. 
Gumby was dumfounded.on entering the kitch- 
en, to tind three dignified Bridgets sitting there 
h a row Hastily going into the library, 
where Mr. Gumby was seated, she exclaimed, 
“Henry, what in the world do you mean by 
getting three cooks ?” 

‘I thought it 
was the best thing 
to do,” replied her 
husband. “You 
see, I shall be so 
busy next week 
that I won’t have 
time to get any.” 

Tom Masson 


A FINE IDEA. 

“ Hooray!” cried 
the summer-hotel- 
keeper. “I have 
it!” 

“You have 
what?” inquired 
his wife. 

“An idea—a bo- 
nanza,” was the an- 
swer. “ Something 
that will make the 
hotel the most pop- 
ular one in all the 
land. Tve been 
looking up a nov- 
elty, you know, so 
as to advertise it, 
and attract people 
when I open in 
June.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, how’s 
this?” And he held 
up an advertise- 
ment describing 
the beauties and 
advantages of his 
hostelry, while be- 
low, in prominent 
letters, was added, 

“ Engagement rings 
will be loaned to guests 
for the season.” 

“There!” cried 
the happy man. 
“That will bring 
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\ SUFFICIENT REASON, 

THE admission of a stranger, who had moved 
into the vicinity but recently, into full member- 
ship in the church bothered Deacon Johnson 
very much. He disliked the man, and felt 
quite convinced he was not worthy to become 
a member, but he could make no definite charge 
against him. When the church session had 
the man’s application under consideration, the 
deacon protested against his admission. When 
pressed to give his reasons, he said, “* Wal, pah- 
son, de fac’ ob de mattah is I feels dat he’s a 
wolf in sheep's clothing.” 

“Dat’s a hebby chadge, Brudder Johnsing,” 
said the parson. “W’y do you tink so?” 

‘T duw’no’, but it pears to me he don’t bleat 
jest like de rest ob de flock.” 


P. McArtTuer 


A WISE BENEDICT. 


Groom. “ This rice-throwing business is the worst feature about getting mar- 
ried. But it’s all right. I selected Jack Bolivar for best man for no other reason 


the men!” than that he couldn't hit a barn door with a Gatling gun.” 
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THE PROXY CLERK 

“T Was passing along the street,” said Mr. 
Blotterwick, as he took a chair in the office, 
“and saw your sign. How long have you been 
in business for yourself?” 

“Since last June,” answered young Ponson- 
by, cheerily.. “You'll excuse me, won’t you, 
while I run over the mail? This business re- 
quires a heap of correspondence.” 

“You appear to have plenty of business.” 

“Yes, indeed! Still, some of my business- 
Well, I declare, if this isn’t too bad! Bob!” 

A bull-necked, burly young man with a red 
face and bristling mustache stepped in brisk- 
ly from the next room. 

“Bob,” said Ponsonby, severely, “the Buf- 
falo firm has thrown the consignment back on 
our hands without a word of explanation.” 

“What's that?” roared Bob, getting even 
redder in the face. “ Thrown back the con—” 

“__signment,” said Ponsonby, as Bob hesi- 
tated. “That’s what they did.” 

Bob smote the palm of his left hand with 
his right fist, and then rushed out of the room. 
In another instant there came from the ante- 
room a volley of oaths and objurgations 
that made Mr. Blotterwick stiffen up in his 
seat. 

But Ponsonby went on reading his mail with 
a placid countenance, and making notes. 
“How are the De Twirligers ?” he asked, when 
allwasquiet. “I haven’t seen one of them for 
an age.” 

“Very well, I believe,” answered Mr. Blot- 
terwick. “Young Arthur—” 

“ Pardon me—one moment,” said Ponsonby. 
“Bob!” he called through the half-open door; 
“Dubbs and Dobbs want an additional dis- 
count of twelve per cent., or they won't take 
the goods.” 

“Twelve per cent!” howled Bob, and there 
was a sound like the smashing of a chair on 
the floor. “Why, dod gast their hides! what 
in the—” 

Here Mr. Blotterwick got up with a horri- 
fied face and closed the door. “ My dear Pon- 
sonby,” he said, anxiously, “this partner of 
yours—” 

“He isn’t my partner; he’s a clerk.” 

“That’s worse. How is it possible you can 
tolerate such a noisy, profane, and abusive 
person in the establishment ?” 

“My dear Blotterwick,” said Ponsonby, 
gravely, “Bob is indispensable. He is my 
proxy clerk.” 

Mr. Blotterwick looked bewildered. 

“You know,” explained Ponsonby, “that I 
have led a pretty wild life, and when I went 
into business for myself I thought it high time 
to reform. No dissipation, no drinking, no 
swearing.” 

“Highly proper, I’m sure. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Well, that’s where Bob 
comes in. I dropped the dissipation easily 
enough, and I’ve cut down the drinking one- 
half, but—well, this business would provoke a 





” 





saint, and I saw at once that I had to have some 
one to take the burden off my conscience. I 
knew Bob, and it struck me he would be just 
the man.” 

“I—I don’t understand,” said Mr. Blotter- 
wick, wonderingly. 

“Don’t you? It’s simple enough. When 
anything goes wrong, instead of fuming and 
fretting and swearing over it, I just call in 
Bob, give him the main points, and he does the 
kicking. He’s a master-hand at it, and I’ve 
got that little room fitted up with cheap fur- 
niture and other things to break if he feels 
that the occasion justifies it.” 

“You amaze me,” said Mr. Blotterwick. “I 
never heard the like.” 

“Capital plan, isn’t it? It allows me to 
devote my whole time to business; and really, 
you know, I think Bob does it fully as well as 
I could.” 

“ But, my dear Ponsonby,” said Mr. Blotter- 
wick, earnestly, “have you considered the ef- 
fect upon Robert? These fearful outbursts 
of temper, this profanity, this—” 

“My dear sir,” cried Ponsonby, “you don’t 
know Bob. Do you suppose I taught him to 
swear and carry on? Why, he was born in 
the Fourth Ward, and has been a politician 
ever since he was sixteen! Then consider the 
situation, You can’t carry on this business 
without something of this sort, and it doesn’t 
hurt Bob one*tenth as much as it would me. 
Why, he positively enjoys it. Now here is a 
specially aggravating— Bob!” 

“Tes, sirz” 

“No letter from that Chicago firm this 
morning.” 

“No! You don’t mean to say that!” cried 
Bob, turning absolutely purple. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, of all the—” The din that arose in 
the proxy clerk’s room was absolutely awful 
as Bob began to carry on. 

“He’s been on this case before,” explained 
Ponsonby, lighting a cigarette. “But you 
ought to hear him let himself out on a Mil- 
waukee man who has sued us for breach of 
contract. Wait; I think there is a letter in 
this mail from him.” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Blotterwick, rising hastily, 
“but I have an engagement at noon.” 

“Oh, it won’t take a minute. Yes, here it 
is. Must you go? Well, regards to the De 
Twirligers when you see them. Bob!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That Milwaukee man—” But Mr. Blotter- 
wick had fled. SIDNEY. 





IRRESPONSIVE YOUTH. 

Ir was in the Woman’s Building at the fair 
that we encountered a boy with tear-stained 
and dirt-begrimed face loudly boo - hooing. 
We inquired into the cause of his grief, and 
received this reply: 

“That — darned — mother o’ mine — has 
gone an’ lost me again.” M. H. ConneLyy. 
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HIS FIRST CASE 

THE young mau had just been admitted to 
practise at the bar. He sat within the bat 
enclosure, speculating upon the chances of 
clients coming to him, by mistake or other 
wise. He heard his name spoken, and started 
to his feet. 

“Mr. De Novo, the prisoner at the bar is 
unable tq@ employ counsel. Will you defend 
him ?” 

“Certainly, your Honor. May I retire with 
him to the bar office for a few moments’ con- 


sultation ?” 


“Yes, sir; and give him your best advice.” 
A hardly perceptible sneer curled his-Honor’s 
lips as he uttered these last words, but the 
young man did not appear to notice it. Mo- 


tioning for the prisoner to follow him, he pass 
ed into the other room. The door was closed, 
and for ten minutes the lively clatter of many 
conversations filled the court-roont. Then the 
young man strolled into the room and dropped 
into a chair. The crier proclaimed, “ Silence 
in the court-room!” His Honor gazed upon 
the young man and said, 

“Are you ready to proceed ?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Where’s the prisoner ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 


“What?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Mr. De Novo, will you explain what you 
mean by this most extraordinary conduct ?” 

“Your Honor told me to give him the best 
advice I could, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“May it please the court, when I consult 
ed him I found he was* guilty, and had re- 
ally no defence whatever. So, in pursuance 
of your Honor’s so kindly meant suggestion, I 
advised him to drop out of the window and 
make himself as scarce as possible. I presume, 
in fact I know, that he followed the first part 
of my advice, and I believe he will also ob- 
serve the rest of it.” 

rhe prisoner that was is still at large. 


A FISH STORY 

THEY had all told tales of their success in 
landing fish of enormous size. Hawkins alone 
had modestly held himself in check. Finally 
he groaned. 

“You make me weary,” he said. “ Big fish! 
Great Scott! yours were minnows alongside 
of one I caught. I don’t know how big he 
was, but it’s a fact that he had gallons instead 
of gills, and he was covered with hay scales, 
by Jove!” 


AFTER THE BALL 


He. “ Ah, dear—back at last! It ts very late.” 


Suk. ‘* Yes, papa; but I couldn't help it. The chaperons were behaving so badly I didn’t dare leave 


them.” 
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